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* The main periods of Dynastic Egypt studied in this book will be abbreviated in 
OK, FIP, MK, SIP, NK, TIP. 


My definitions of ancient Egyptian words are taken from the online database 
of the Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache (Wb) while the Chicago Demotic 
Dictionary (CDD) provided definitions for the Demotic terms. Demotic translit- 
erations follow the conventions chosen by the translators. For Greek papyri, I use 
the abbreviations, editions, transcriptions and translations as listed on papyri.info 
and 7rismegistos.org. Whenever | use a different edition, I will specify the name 
of the editor or the translator in the endnote. The editions of Hieratic sources will 
be referenced in the text. 

Greek authors and their works are referenced using the abbreviations accord- 
ing to the 9th edition of Liddell-Scott-Jones-McKenzie’s Greek-English Lexicon 
(LSJ). Latin authors and their works are referenced using the abbreviations found 
in the Oxford Latin Dictionary (OLD). Whenever I use a different edition, I will 
specify the name of the editor or the translator in the endnote. 

All the uterine gems will be referenced according to the online open access 
database (CBd). More detailed information about the gems including further 
bibliography can be found in the database. For gems not in the CBd, an alternative 
edition will be provided. 

All the museum artefacts will be referenced with the museum abbreviation 
followed by the museum’s inventory number (e.g. BM 1001 for an object at the 
British Museum). All the ostraca from Deir el Medina included in the catalogue 
by Vandier D’Abbadie will be referenced with VA followed by the ostracon 
number. 


Introduction 


The present book is a study on women in Greco-Roman Egypt and, in particular, 
is aimed at investigating the social and legal status of women through the lens 
of women’s reproduction. This book will focus in particular on three phases 
of a woman’s reproductive cycle: coming of age at puberty, menstruation and 
childbirth. These aspects of women’s lives have never been studied using a mul- 
tidisciplinary approach. Such an approach will bring together, for the first time, 
historical sources, papyri and archaeological evidence in order to re-examine 
previous scholarly assumptions on this topic, and to raise new questions for 
future researchers. Previously, authors on women in Greco-Roman Egypt had a 
main focus either on papyrology or the archaeological evidence; my own work 
uses these two kinds of sources together, with illuminating results. The title of the 
book evokes the transformation of girls into women and of women into mothers 
through these three fundamental transitional phases. The main stage for all these 
phases is the domestic space, the final element of the title. I will show that in 
Roman Oxyrhynchos of the rituals of coming of age for girls was a banquet 
organised in the house by the girls’ father. Rooms of the house and domestic 
pavilions were also the places where women gave birth, and performed their 
postpartum ablutions. 

This topic builds on the work in Rowlandson’s Women and Society in Greco- 
Roman Egypt,! Montserrat’s Sex and Society in Greco-Roman Egypt,’ and 
Husson’s Oikia.? These three books provided not only a translation and a com- 
mentary for many relevant sources, but also gave me a solid methodological 
frame. 

Rowlandson’s sourcebook contains many Greek papyri and a limited number 
of Demotic sources about women. She translates them into English, divides them 
by topic and presents them chronologically, so it is easier for the reader to appre- 
ciate how social change affected the different spheres of women’s lives (marriage, 
death, religion, etc.). She also provides the occasional, insightful comparison with 
previous Dynastic traditions, in matters of law, religion and social habits. 

Montserrat, on the other hand, selected a group of relevant sources and case 
studies in order to explain the social construction of women’s sexuality in Greco- 
Roman Egypt. This book is the one I am indebted to the most from a methodologi- 
cal point of view, because it provides my research with a stimulating approach to 
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the study of ancient women’s bodies in the ancient world. Montserrat explained 
that societies appropriated the human body, making something that once was 
‘natural’, ‘cultural’. Greco-Roman Egyptian society gave the body’s behaviours 
a set of names and rules, and transformed the phases of biological develop- 
ment, like birth and puberty, into rites of social incorporation. The result was a 
socio-cultural construction of the human body which was called by Montserrat 
the ‘social body’.* A woman’s ‘social body’ is a mirror of society, reflecting its 
values, beliefs and taboos. Montserrat also posed some questions about rites of 
passage and taboos; in particular he focused on the Roman Period Egyptian rituals 
for the coming of age. He also discussed the possibility that women were confined 
during menstruation and childbirth. However, there are gaps in his research which 
my study will fill by re-examining the sources with the support of more historical 
and archaeological evidence. 

The final important source for my work is Oikia, by Husson. This book is an 
accurate ‘dictionary’ of all the terms relating to buildings or areas of the house as 
mentioned in Greek papyri dating to the Hellenistic and Roman Period. Husson’s 
work is fundamental because it provides a systematic list of sources from which 
I began my analysis of domestic contexts. Once again, as with Rowlandson’s 
contribution, the limitation of this work is the absence of Demotic sources. As 
such, in my description of domestic spaces in Chapter 6, I will try to relate some 
of Husson’s Greek terms to the Demotic terms found in papyri. 

My study is focused on Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, from the 3rd century Bc 
to the 4th century ap.° This is the main chronological span, but I shall make 
several comparisons with Dynastic Egypt, in order to clarify the origins of many 
cultural aspects of Greco-Roman Egyptian society. Including Dynastic Egypt in a 
study about Greco-Roman Egypt is a novel and important approach, because these 
two periods have rarely been compared. The everyday life of Dynastic Egyptian 
women has been studied by many scholars,° and these works provided me with 
useful comparative evidence for this study on Egyptian women in the Greco- 
Roman era. Dynastic Egypt is also an essential comparison in order to understand 
some elements of Greco-Roman Egyptian religious iconography: for instance, 
Chapter 3 will show how many of the votive female figurines produced in Greco- 
Roman Egypt originated from types already produced in the Dynastic Period. 

This book also benefited from another novel approach: a comparison between 
Greco-Roman Egyptian and Near Eastern common traditions, derived from an 
ongoing mutual exchange of cultural motifs and values. This comparison was 
particularly fruitful in the study of the pollution of childbirth and menstruation in 
Chapter 5. 

Another original aspect of this book is the joint use of papyri and archaeologi- 
cal sources. I will discuss in greater depth the use of the archaeological sources in 
the introduction to Chapter 6. 

Finally, any study of social behaviours and beliefs would be incomplete with- 
out a philological approach to the relevant sources: this book is based on sources 
in different languages, in particular Old, Middle and Late Egyptian for Dynastic 
Egypt, and Greek, Demotic and Coptic for Greco-Roman Egypt.’ 
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Overview of the chapters 


The chapters of this book are aimed at answering a complex question: how 
did Greco-Roman Egyptian society perceive women’s bodies, and how did it 
acknowledge women’s core biological functions? 

The first chapter will explain the social and legal status of women. The social 
status of women is presented according to their life-cycle, in order to show how 
women’s status changed according to their age.* This part of the book is based 
on the sources on women provided by Rowlandson, but also on the remark- 
able collection of women’s letters by Bagnall and Cribiore.’ It is also based on 
demographic studies for the Hellenistic!? and Roman periods.'! These give us 
important information, for instance, the role of women in the household, their 
occupation, marital status and their free or enslaved condition. This chapter is 
mainly a status quaestionis, showing arguments which are supported by most 
scholars.!? However, I will pay special section to women’s coming of age, based 
on the sources available from Greco-Roman Egypt, in comparison with the Greek 
and the Roman evidence from elsewhere. I will also present, as a case-study, a 
ritual of coming of age which is attested in a group of late Roman papyri from 
Oxyrhynchos. This case-study has already been analysed by Montserrat!’ and 
Huebner,'* but it will be discussed again here, with the support of additional 
sources. 

The second part of the first chapter concerns women’s legal status: the legal 
documents presented here are marriage contracts and documents concerning 
women’s management of property, and their right to inherit property. Any issues 
concerning women’s ‘right to rule’ in the Ptolemaic Period will be omitted from 
this section, because this book is mainly focused on the lives of non-royal women. 

In the second chapter, I will focus on birth rituals and on the evolution of 
midwifery from Dynastic through into Greco-Roman Egypt, with comparisons 
from the ancient Near East. I chose to give more focus to the ritual aspects of 
midwifery because I think that the medical aspects have already been thoroughly 
studied by several scholars.!> 

The main Dynastic medical sources are Egyptian medical papyri and medical 
spells. These papyri contain diagnoses and prescriptions on gynaecology and 
obstetrics.'° The most studied Greco-Roman medical sources on midwifery are 
the Hippocratic treatises,'’ a collection of medical treatises written in the Classical 
and Hellenistic eras by different Greek authors which were probably widely uti- 
lised in Alexandria and in other Greek po/eis in Egypt; for instance, Herophilus!*® 
operated in Alexandria in the 4th century Bc!” and wrote a lost treatise on mid- 
wifery. Lloyd’s study? shows how Hippocratic medicine paralleled traditional 
Egyptian medicine introducing a more ‘scientific’ medical practice. Lloyd also 
argued that women’s status changed from the Greco-Roman Period, and this 
transformation influenced medical practices and attitudes towards female patients. 
The tradition of Hippocratic treatises inspired medical practitioners of the Roman 
Empire such as Soranus of Ephesus?! and Galen of Pergamon,”” two Roman-era 
medical writers who gave particular attention to midwifery and gynaecology. 
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The Hippocratic treatises did not replace Egyptian medicine in the Greco- 
Roman Period, however. Private Greek letters show that midwifery was still 
practised among Egyptian families as in the past, and they also show that the 
priestly medical heritage was still strong. Traditionally in Egypt, the midwife was 
not only a medical practitioner but also acted as a performer of magical rituals 
which aided childbirth.** Spells for accelerating birth survive from the Middle 
Kingdom (2030-1650 Bc) (MK)** and much later Demotic spells exist for the 
protection of space.*> This chapter will bring together the evidence from the 
Dynastic and Greco-Roman periods, in order to show the evolution of midwifery 
in Egypt throughout this very long era. It will also discuss a group of Greek 
and Demotic gynaecological papyri found in Roman temples, as evidence for 
continued priestly interest in midwifery. 

The third chapter will expand on the topic of birth rituals, dealing more gener- 
ally with domestic cults related to fertility and childbirth. Domestic cults are 
attested by artefacts like amulets, vases for libations and terracottas placed in wall 
niches and altars. In the past four decades, various studies*® have investigated 
ritual practices, artefacts and domestic cultic installations in Dynastic Egypt. 
Household religion in the Greco-Roman world has been studied by Bodel and 
Olyan,”’ and many artefacts pertaining to domestic fertility cults in Greco-Roman 
Egypt were studied by Dasen.** On the same topic, another important study was 
carried out by Aubert.’ 

The third chapter will be divided into three main sections: the first will concern 
the spells for the protection of domestic space; the second section will be a 
typological study of cultic images of childbearing women; and the third will show 
the evolution of the cult of the god of childbirth, Bes. 

My survey of votive images of naked and childbearing women from the 
Dynastic to the Greco-Roman Egypt will show how women’s bodies are repre- 
sented on figurines and cultic images in order to promote fertility, protection and 
healing. This section will bring together Dynastic and Greco-Roman artefacts, 
and will partly question the traditional classification of Dynastic figurines and 
Greco-Roman terracottas. However, my aim is not to provide new, alternative 
classifications, but rather to produce a detailed and coherent survey of materials 
which are highly relevant to the topic at hand. 

The third section of the chapter is dedicated to the enduring cult of the god Bes. 
This started as a domestic cult for the protection of women in childbirth, and was 
later appropriated by kings and priests because of its immense popularity. 

In the fourth chapter, I will discuss ancient Egyptian ideas about the unborn 
child, in order to understand at which stage of pregnancy the foetus was con- 
sidered a fully formed child. Here, I will discuss the positions of philosophers 
and medical writers, but I will also look into the perception of common people, 
and how they considered foetuses and newborn children. I will do this by, for 
example, analysing some burials of stillborn and newborn children (younger than 
one year), in order to find out whether they received a different burial from those 
of older children and adults. Finally, I will show how ancient ideas about the 
status of the unborn and newborn child shaped the Greco-Roman Egyptian legal 
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system, with considerable differences apparent between the Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman legal systems. 

In the fifth chapter I will talk about ideas of pollution, and taboos caused by 
women’s reproductive cycles. Pollution in ancient and modern societies is a very 
complex concept which has been studied by anthropologists,*° an approach pio- 
neered by Mary Douglas.*! This chapter will not contribute to the anthropological 
debate on pollution, but will try instead to understand which ideas of pollution 
circulated in Greco-Roman Egypt, and how these ideas had a real or supposed 
impact on people’s private and public behaviour. A recent book on pollution and 
purification in the ancient world*’ has collected together various essays on ideas 
of pollution according to the Greek, Roman, Near Eastern and Egyptian cultures. 
This work is a valuable contribution because it brings together, for the first time, 
the ideas of scholars who are studying the same topic within different cultures. 
Chapter 5 will be based on a similarly comparative approach, analysing sources 
for pollution from both Dynastic and Greco-Roman Egypt, from the Greek world, 
from Jewish texts and from ancient Near Eastern cultures. All these influences are 
important components of the multicultural society that was Greco-Roman Egypt. 
Even this largely inclusive reconstruction is already a simplification, though, 
because other ethnic minorities might also have contributed to the forming of 
ideas around pollution in Egypt. 

The chapter will also attempt to explain why Greco-Roman Egyptian society 
attributed ideas of pollution to women’s reproduction, and what the consequences 
of this were. Ideas around bodily pollution during menstruation and childbirth had 
a long-lasting impact on women’s access to sacred areas, and might have created 
particular patterns in their use of domestic spaces. For instance, Egyptologists 
have discussed the possibility that menstruating women in Dynastic Egypt were 
isolated in a special room, or in a communal area outside the house.** 

In Chapter 6, I will show how these common ideas of pollution caused by 
menstruation and childbirth might have influenced women’s use of domestic 
spaces in Greco-Roman Egypt. It is important to look at the way women used (or 
were allowed to use) domestic space because this reflects their general position 
in society. I will discuss whether there was an internal gendered division of 
domestic space in Greco-Roman Egyptian houses, or whether women occupied 
the same rooms as men. In the following two sections of the chapter, I will use 
archaeological evidence and information from papyri to investigate which areas 
of the house were used by women during menstruation, childbirth and postpartum 
confinement. The aim of these sections is not to make definitive statements about 
the internal organisation of the home, but rather to present new original theories 
as to women’s use of such spaces in Greco-Roman Egypt, by bringing together, 
for the first time, many relevant archaeological and written sources. 


Ethnicity, gender and class 


Before we continue it is important to ask what we mean by ‘women in Greco- 
Roman Egypt’. How can we collect and analyse reliable information about 
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women’s private and public lives? The most traditional way of classifying people 
within a particular society is by gender, ethnicity and class,*4 and by using these 
categories it is possible to observe and classify family roles, professions and even 
behaviours. 

As far as gender is concerned, my study will be gender-specific,*° being focused 
on women’s status in society. Dealing with Montserrat’s ‘social body’ of women 
means finding a perfect point of correspondence between the ideas of sex and 
gender: on one side the biological functions of women are discussed in relation 
to their biomedical aspects (e.g. the nature of menstruation, phases of childbirth 
etc.). On the other side, it is acknowledged that both women’s perception of their 
own bodies and any external medical, religious or ritual intervention are the 
result of a cultural construct. Putting women and women’s bodies in the context 
of society means that in no part of this study will they be dichotomically divided 
from men. Isolating women as a separate category would mean ignoring the fact 
that women often have more in common with men than with other women when 
it comes to class, wealth, level of education and ethnicity. 

As far as class is concerned, I will largely be dealing with non-élite women, 
but the classes involved will vary according to the historical period and the focus 
of each chapter: the documents in the Ptolemaic Period concern all women aside 
from those in the royal household, whereas in the Roman Period all classes of 
women are mentioned. 

The hardest challenge when discussing women in Greco-Roman Egypt is clas- 
sifying their ethnicity: the ethnic identity of women, and people in general, is very 
difficult to define in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. 

Egypt had been inhabited by communities of Greeks, Jews, Carians and many 
other ethnic groups since the Late Dynastic Period (664-332 Bc). However, it was 
only after the conquest of Alexander the Great, when Greeks became the rulers 
of Egypt, that Greek culture and language became predominant over the others. 
Egypt was occupied by different groups of soldiers arriving between the 4th 
century Bc and the mid-3rd century Bc;*° by the 3rd century Bc, the Greeks were 
5% of the population in Egypt, estimated to be around 4 million people in total.*’ 
These occupant groups were mainly composed of male veterans initially,** but 
then were likely later joined by women and families.*? Most of these soldiers and 
their women came from Greek areas of the Eastern Mediterranean. However, by 
the time of Ptolemy I, many people arrived from Magna Graecia and from areas of 
the Near East, like Asia Minor and Syria. Ptolemy I might have deported 100,000 
Jewish prisoners to Egypt, including many women.*? Yet before 280 Bc, there are 
no papyrological or epigraphic documents that contain ethnic terms, while after 
this foreigners can be ethnically identified in Greek documents (as well as in a 
smaller number of Demotic documents), mainly coming from Middle and Upper 
Egypt and the Fayyum."! 

The analysis of ethnic terms is difficult and controversial. First of all, as 
La’da observed, ethnic terms need to be divided between real and fictitious ones. 
Fictitious ethnic terms should not be interpreted literally because they were 
assigned to people in official documents to express their occupation, their familial 
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position or their legal position.*” One hundred and seventy-eight different ethnic 
terms have been found in Greek documents (in reference to specific persons) with 
only nine in Demotic documents. In the case of women, the earliest genuine ethnic 
designation is dated to 310 sc, and the latest to the 1st century Bc.** Real ethnic 
designations for immigrant women in Greek documents come to twenty-six in 
total; they are ‘attested 57 times in reference to 48 individuals’, while there are 
no certain genuine ethnic designations for women found in Demotic documents. 
Ethnic designations for foreign women are considerably fewer than those for 
men in official Greek documents. This indicates that there were probably fewer 
foreign women coming to Egypt, although La’da warns that the small number of 
foreign women in Greek documents could also mirror their marginal participation 
in official legal acts.* 

Foreign women who migrated to Egypt, apart from Jewish women who fol- 
lowed Jewish law, could choose between Greek and the Egyptian law, with 
the latter certainly more convenient and advantageous for them.*® Therefore, 
many foreign women might have soon assumed an Egyptian identity in order 
to be bound by Egyptian legal acts in Demotic;*’ this might also explain the 
almost complete absence of foreign ethnic designations in Demotic documents. In 
Greek documents, more than half of the genuine ethnic terms that appear indicate 
women from Greece, Macedonia and Cyrene. Other terms attest the presence of 
Syrians, Arabs and Jews.** 

When considering the attestation of real ethnic designations of foreigners 
in documents, we must consider what happened when these groups arrived 
in Egypt. The peak of real ethnic attestations for women is dated to around 
230-20 Bc; after this period the attestations are less frequent. As La’da has 
argued, this could be due to a decrease of foreign immigration, but also to an 
increase in intermarriages between foreign people and the local population.” 
Indeed, the Ptolemies never imposed upon the Greeks and other foreigners’ any 
form of segregation between them and the native Egyptians. Many Greeks mar- 
ried Egyptian women, but also many Egyptians learned the Greek language and 
incorporated aspects of Greek culture into their own, becoming more Hellenised 
in the process. Egyptian men and women adopted Greek names,°’ and many 
women had double names.*! 

Therefore, after a century of intermarriage, an ethnic term like “Greek man’ 
was no longer a trustworthy indicator of the Greek ethnic group. The same 
ambiguity can be found in ethnic terms given to women: Demotic documents 
with the terms shm.t Wynn and t3 Wynn, both meaning ‘Greek woman’, probably 
indicate a familial position rather than an ethnic appurtenance. In reality, they 
could well be wives or daughters of Hellenised Egyptians or Jews who held the 
status of Greeks.** For the same reason, the ethnic distinction between Greeks and 
Egyptians was no longer possible in the late Ptolemaic Period, but the categories 
of Hellenes (Greeks) and Aigyptioi (native Egyptians)’ were still used for tax 
purposes.** Hellenes were a group of people with a Greek ‘legal status’, who 
differed from the Aigyptioi because they were exempted from the universal tax 
of one obol per year. However, the ‘Greeks’ also included those Egyptians, Jews 
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and other populations in Egypt, who acquired such a status by learning Greek and 
working in the Ptolemaic administration. 

This complex picture shows that the Ptolemies had no interest in maintaining 
a social and legal distinction between Egyptians and Greeks: mixed marriages 
were allowed and Egyptians were no less privileged than the Greeks from a legal 
point of view. However, the early Ptolemaic legal status of Greeks and Egyptians 
is difficult to compare because Greek and Egyptian courts were divided. In 
the early Ptolemaic Period, Egyptians could appeal to their native judges, the 
laokritai (the judges of the /aoi), while Greeks could appeal to Greek judges, the 
chrematistai, even though most criminal justice, both for Greeks and Egyptians, 
was concentrated in the hands of the chrematistai.°> The Amnesty Decree by 
Ptolemy VII Euergetes, Cleopatra II and Cleopatra III in 118 Bc, tried to reform 
the legal system, in order to defend the areas of competence of the /aokritai in 
Egyptian law, areas often usurped by the chrematistai. According to the 118 Bc 
decree,*° legal disputes regarding only Egyptians should pertain to the /aokritai; 
disputes between Greeks, to the chrematistai. The situation was more controver- 
sial when the dispute was between Egyptians and Greeks. In this case, the judges 
were appointed according to the language of the contract: if the contract was 
in Demotic, the /aokritai were appointed, if it was in Greek, the chrematistai. 
This decree probably never really made any difference to the real situation: the 
chrematistai decided most of the cases, and by the Ist century Bc the /aokritai 
disappeared.*’ In addition, by the Ist century Bc, Demotic documents gradually 
decreased in number;>® it is likely that, in the late Ptolemaic Period, the crum- 
bling administration could not maintain a bilingual Greek-Demotic bureaucratic 
system. 

Since the 2nd century Bc, Demotic documents needed to include an ‘elaborate 
Greek subscription, to which sometimes an extra Greek summary was added in 
the register office’.»’ As a consequence, by the early Roman Period many people 
decided to write the official documents directly in Greek, even if official Demotic 
documents survived for a long time.®’ The decline of Demotic official documents 
did not mean that Egyptian law totally disappeared in the 2nd century Ap, though. 
By this time, Greek language and legal formulae were the only ones surviving, 
but since the early Ptolemaic Period, Greek contracts had been considerably 
influenced by Egyptian law.*! 

From the Ptolemaic to the Roman Period, society changed in terms of 
social mobility. In the Ptolemaic Period, mixed marriages with a consequent 
Hellenisation of native Egyptians, shows that the population enjoyed significant 
social mobility at all levels. The division into classes was more dictated by wealth 
rather than by ethnic privileges. Women enjoyed the advantages of social mobil- 
ity in the Ptolemaic Period; in particular Egyptian women could improve their 
social position by marrying a rich Greek or a Hellenised Egyptian. In addition, 
Egyptian women could follow Egyptian law and act without a guardian,” at least 
until the decrease in the use of Demotic contracts in the Ist century AD. From that 
time, all adult women in Egypt had to follow Greek law and their affairs now had 
to be supervised by a male guardian (kyrios). 
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This situation changed significantly in the Roman Period when society was 
divided into new rigid ‘ethnic’ groups. However, the Greco-Egyptian population 
was so intermixed by the Ist century AD that the Romans had to create, for legal 
purposes, fictitious ethnic groups, whose division was not based primarily on eth- 
nicity at all. The highest class of citizens were Roman citizens, who were a very 
small group in Egypt until the 3rd century ap. Below them, new privileged groups 
were distinguished from less privileged ones, according to their ‘ethnic origin’ 
and geographic provenance. The highest class after Roman citizens were the citi- 
zens of Greek cities, called astoi or cives peregrini. These cities were Alexandria, 
Ptolemais, Antinoupolis (from the reign of Hadrian) and Naucratis, but the citi- 
zens from Alexandria were the most privileged. Non-citizens lived in other cities 
and in the countryside, and were all called Aigyptioi or peregrini Aegyptii by 
the Romans, even if they included both Greek-speaking and Egyptian-speaking 
people.“ The Aigyptioi category included the inhabitants of nome capitals, who 
were variously called Hellenes or metropolitai.° Within the metropolitai there 
was a privileged hereditary group called ‘those from the gymnasium’. In addition 
to the metropolitai, there was another hereditary group among the Aigyptioi who 
had similar privileges to the elite of the metropolitai:© the group of ‘6475 Greek 
men in Arsinoite’. 

In the early Roman Period, Egyptian women could become metropolitai or 
acquire the title of a privileged group through intermarriage. For instance, they 
could marry gymnasiarchs and men from the group of ‘6475 Greek men in 
Arsinoite’. However, women could not adopt these privileged statuses directly: 
they could only acquire them from their husbands and pass them onto their sons.°’ 

From 50 to 73 ap the Romans forbade intermarriage between the two most 
privileged categories of citizens (Roman citizens and Greek citizens) and the 
Aigyptioi, and restricted access to the privileged orders of the gymnasiarchs and 
metropolitai by discouraging mixed marriages between these privileged groups 
and other Aigyptioi.© 

More broadly, in Roman law,” adult women of all classes and ages were 
affected by /evitas animi and infirmitas animi/consilii,”” which means that they 
were never considered able to adequately decide legal and economic matters 
for themselves, so had to appoint a further guardian for any legal act (tutor 
mulieris).”’ However, the Greek system of guardianship in Egypt was not quickly 
nor fully replaced by the Roman one until the Edict of Caracalla in 212 ap.” 
Indeed, another Roman law that appeared in the 2nd century AD, but was only 
widely enacted in Egypt after the Edict, was the ius trium liberorum.”* According 
to this law, women with three or more children were granted the right to legally 
act without a guardian.” 
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Notes 


1 Rowlandson 1998. The sources from Rowlandson 1998 will be indicated in the book 
with the same abbreviation as that used in the sourcebook: a letter ‘R’ followed by the 
number of the document. When considered relevant, additional information on the 
document is provided. 
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See discussion in van Minnen 2002: 337-353 and Vandorpe and Waebens 2010: 423. 
Rowlandson 1998: 12. Rowlandson (2004: 151-156) also suggests that women of 
the gymnasial order remained culturally more Egyptian than men. Cf. Vandorpe and 
Waebens 2010: 423. 

The Roman Lex Minicia (Cherry 1990: 244-266) that forbade marriage between 
Romans and non-Romans is attested in Roman Egypt in the Gnomon of the Idios 
Logos. Vandorpe and Waebens 2010: 422-424. This document shows that there were 
some exceptions to this law in particular cases. For instance, the Gnomon declares 
that: ‘It has been granted to Roman men or astoi who by ignorance marry Egyptian 
women to be exempt from liability and for the children to follow the paternal status.’ 
Rowlandson 1998: 177, n. 46. 

Gaius, Jnst. 1.144 in Poste 1904. 

Bruun and Edmonson 2015: 587. 

Arjava 1997: 25-30. 

Keenan, Manning and Yiftach-Firanko 2014: 45. 

Ius trium liberorum, wtroduced by the Augustan marriage laws: /ex Iulia de mari- 
tandis ordinibus (18 Bc) and reinforced by the /ex Papia Poppea (ap 9). Bruun and 
Edmondson 2015: 576-577. Grubbs 2002: xviii. The three or more children need not 
be all still alive at the time of the legal act. 

Some women explicitly requested to be granted this right: P. Coll. Youtie Il 67 (Ap 260) 
= R141; P. Oxy 12 1467 (ap 246) = R142. 


1 Women’s social status in 
Greco-Roman Egypt 


This chapter will discuss the social and legal status of women in Greco-Roman 
Egypt as disclosed by papyri! such as women’s letters,” legal documents’ and 
census lists.t Women’s social and legal status changed according to their age, 
their role in the household, their occupation and their relationship with other men 
and women. The legal documents presented in this chapter are marriage contracts 
and documents concerning women’s management of property and their right to 
inherit property. It is important to examine these contracts here, because in the 
next chapters I will present more specific cases related to pregnant women, as well 
as unborn and newborn children. 

This chapter will give a general survey about women and society, while those 
that follow will focus on social and familial behaviour that could be observed 
around women during the phases of pregnancy, childbirth and menstruation. 


1.1 The status of girls 


The status of young girls’ in Greco-Roman Egypt is hard to reconstruct because of 
the scarcity of sources, especially for the lower classes. Some scholars argued that 
girls, especially from poor families, might have been more at risk of being exposed 
than boys but the evidence is not conclusive. Some sources from Dynastic Egypt 
suggest that families had a slight preference towards male children. For instance, 
medical papyri suggest that the breast milk of a mother who had had a male child 
was considered a more valuable medicine for some treatments.’ However, the 
practice of exposing infant children is not attested in Egypt until the Greco-Roman 
Period, so it is likely that during the Dynastic era all children were kept, no matter 
what their gender or health condition. In Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, infant 
exposure was largely practised by lower-class families who could not afford to 
raise many children, or by slaves that wanted to give their children a better future, 
in the hope that someone would pick them up and raise them. However, women 
from higher classes could also decide to expose their child if they were no longer 
married to the father, because he had either died or divorced her. Papyri and legal 
documents do not provide sufficient evidence to establish whether girls were more 
exposed than boys. In a famous letter from Oxyrhynchos,* a man named Hilarion 
asked his wife Aline whether she had already given birth, and he explicitly asked 
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her to expose the baby in the dung if it was female. Judging exclusively from this 
letter, it would seem that girls were the more likely to be exposed, but a study 
carried out by Sarah Pomeroy on copronyms (special names given to exposed 
children), showed that those exposed had many masculine names as well.’ Yet 
the data from both the Ptolemaic and the Roman census lists!® suggest that girls 
outnumbered boys in those exposed. 

Boys were certainly more valued by Greek families and it is possible that a 
poor family that had to decide between raising a boy or girl would choose the boy. 
However, it is likely that girls were simply under-reported in the preserved census 
documents rather than being less numerous because of selective exposure.!! 
Indeed, the Roman census is a rather unreliable source of information about 
children: both sexes were often excluded from it as they were equally irrelevant 
for tax purposes. Equally, the names of children on some papyri could have been 
lost because they were written at the bottom, which was more subject to erosion. !* 
When girls reached their teens, their marriageable age, they were more likely to 
be registered;!* when this did occur, their names followed those of the boys in the 
family. Birth registrations, documents that are poorly preserved sadly,!* are far 
more useful here than the census, since the children of Roman citizens were all 
registered immediately after their birth, in order to acquire Roman status. 

However, since the Dynastic Period, the iconography does not show any par- 
ticular gender distinctions between boys and girls. Boys were often represented 
in tomb paintings in the same way as girls: smaller than adults and occasionally 
wearing a protective necklace.!° 

In Dynastic Egypt any mention of female education is scarce, but becomes 
more frequent during the Greco-Roman Period.'® Literacy seems to have been 
more common in wealthier families, and some women were not only literate but 
were able to become teachers.!’ Female teachers are mentioned in papyri and 
commemorated by funerary paintings. Several Ist-3rd century AD papyri call 
female teachers deoxGAn or 1 SéoKaAoc,'* and a Ist century AD mummy portrait 
from Hawara that represents a woman called Hermione, identifies her as a teacher, 
thanks to the inscription (ypapuatiKn).!? 

Female teachers had a higher level of literacy, but other girls could also receive 
a more basic education at home from their mothers, such as the girl Aurelia 
Charite, who wrote in the same uncertain style as her mother.”° Demotic was less 
accessible to women than Greek in the Hellenistic Period, as it was mainly taught 
in the temples, but there are some exceptions.”! 

Greeks and Greek-speaking Egyptians could learn Greek in the schools of 
metropoleis and in village schools.” In metropoleis there existed cultural centres 
called gymnasia, whose membership became increasingly exclusive and, in the 
Roman Period, it gave both its young male and female members an official 
status.*> The education of children was considered effective when it was accom- 
panied by strict discipline, which could include corporal punishment.”4 

Literacy guaranteed women more independence in legal acts and private cor- 
respondence because they did not have to use scribes and, even if they did, they 
had the chance to check what was written on their behalf.*? Both boys and girls 
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could receive an apprenticeship to develop a practical skill, the nature of which 
depended on their social position. If they were rich, they were trained to become 
a manager of their own future estates. At the lower social level, although there 
was less differentiation in the activities of boys and girls,*° more often girls were 
trained in menial house work, such as cleaning, cooking or spinning wool, not 
unlike female slaves.?’ 

Despite the near invisibility of young girls in Greco-Roman Egyptian society, 
letters survive where fathers show a clear attachment to their young daughters.”* 
As with boys, many girls sadly died before reaching adulthood, something made 
clear from the Roman funerary evidence. Only wealthy individuals could afford 
mummy portraits, while others were only wrapped, and identified solely by a 
wooden mummy label. Some wealthy families from Roman Hawara buried their 
young daughters very richly: a mummified baby girl, who died aged between 
thirty months and 3 years, was covered by a wooden portrait where she was repre- 
sented wearing jewels.”? The body of a 5—7-year-old girl was covered by a gilded 
mummy case representing a woman with naked breasts.*° Perhaps the ornaments 
in the portrait and the fully developed body in the mummy case were both to com- 
pensate for these girls not achieving their womanhood.*! Epitaphs more explicitly 
show the grieving of the daughters’ parents: one describes a young Lysandre, who 
has died too soon, destroying her own aspiration of becoming a woman, a bride 
and a mother, and her parents’ hope to have grandchildren and economic support 
in their old age.* 

From 2nd century AD Tuna el Gebel, there are two attestations of special 
honours for prematurely deceased girls. One is a richly painted monumental 
tomb, showing a woman depicted both in Egyptian and Greek style;** the other is 
an epitaph dedicated by a father to his daughter, drowned in the Nile.** As with 
Hadrian’s lover Antinous, the girl is not described as having drowned, but as 
‘snatched by the Nymphs’; this supernatural narrative almost ‘defies’ the girl. 


1.2 Coming of age 


Coming of age can be described as the passage from childhood to adulthood. 
This transition occurs not only when there is a physical change of the body, but 
also when there is a social acknowledgement of this change. The social acknowl- 
edgement of womanhood consists of a celebration: either a rite of passage or an 
initiation rite. According to modern anthropologists, female initiation rites can 
be defined as a group of events mandatory for all girls of a particular society. 
The initiation rite may be a cultural elaboration of the menarche, but it does not 
include betrothal or marriage, and female initiation rites extend to all members 
of a society, not only a few groups, so are a rare phenomenon.*> Therefore, 
the ceremonies surrounding the coming of age in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and 
Greco-Roman Egyptian societies cannot strictly be called ‘initiation rites’, since 
none of these cultures adopted a universal form of celebration for this event. A 
better term to define the ‘coming of age’ in these ancient societies is therefore not 
‘initiation rites’ but ‘rites of passage’. 
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The rites of passage for individuals and groups, according to Van Gennep, 
include rites of separation, transition rites and rites of incorporation.*° The pas- 
sage from childhood to womanhood through marriage is a typical rite of passage 
because it often assumes the separation of a girl from her family, the transition 
through betrothal and marriage, and her incorporation into a new family. Between 
the stages of childhood and womanhood, the coming of age is a liminal phase 
invested by societies with a complex symbolism. The girl who becomes a woman- 
to-be acquires a higher social value, but she is also more vulnerable because 
puberty gives her the ability to conceive. Therefore, another important aspect of 
this liminal phase for many cultures is a temporary protective seclusion.*’ This 
may also be tied into the fact that the blood of menarche has for many ancient and 
modern societies, a ‘polluting’ effect for communities and individuals.** 


1.2.1 Coming of age in Dynastic Egypt 


In Egypt, the transition of a girl from childhood to adulthood is attested both in 
iconography and in the change of terms used to define her. A girl who reached 
marriageable age was called f,_ 3 nfr.t, ‘the beautiful one’.*’ In the story of 
the boating party in P. Westcar 5.3, the female rowers who have not yet given 
birth are called nfrwt: aes ae eS fy("° The nfrwt often wore a girdle, 
which was supposed to protect their body and to enhance their fertility.*! The 
change of terms for naming Egyptian women was due to marriage: the most 
common terms for wife were s.t, hmt, often with the addition of the title nbt-pr, 
‘mistress of the House’. 

Once a girl developed her feminine forms, becoming n/frt, she also reached her 
peak of beauty, fertility and sexual power. 

Female goddesses played a key role in the transition of young Egyptian women 
to adulthood and this continued in the Greco-Roman Period when Egyptian god- 
desses combined their aspect with Greek ones. Young women in Dynastic Egypt 
were protected by Hathor, a goddess of love and fertility, who may have had 
a powerful and wild nature in her leonine version.*” Two other goddesses, Isis 
and Bastet, protected women’s fertility and motherhood; Isis became associated 
with Hathor by the Late Period. Bastet was associated with Hathor because they 
both had a feline version; Bastet, as a cat, was considered the tamed version of 
the lioness. When Greek culture met Egyptian culture, the Egyptian gods were 
reinterpreted as Greek deities. Isis was interpreted as Demeter and Hathor as 
Aphrodite, which ultimately led to a strong association between Isis-Hathor- 
Aphrodite-Demeter. With Artemis, it was more problematic. 

Artemis was a virgin goddess, a patron of the chastity of young girls, yet in 
Egypt there were no virgin goddesses, and therefore no equivalents.*? Even the 
word ‘virgin’ is not attested in Egyptian. Yet Herodotus claimed that Bastet was 
the Egyptian interpretation of Artemis,“* and through the assimilation with Bastet, 
Artemis was also associated with Isis. Artemis had a double nature in Greece: 
she is the virgin goddess who protects virginity and chastity, but she is also the 
goddess who releases the girdle of women, and blesses defloration and childbirth. 
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In Greco-Egyptian religious syncretism therefore, starting in the Late Period and 
especially in the Hellenistic Period, Artemis gives up her virginal aspect and her 
attributes as a patron of women’s virginity, and becomes a mother goddess of 
childbirth. 


1.2.2 Coming of age in Greece 


Greek women reached adulthood through various stages: marriage, loss of virgin- 
ity and childbirth. Greek freeborn girls were mainly educated by their moth- 
ers, who taught them practical skills and moral values. Mothers prepared their 
daughters for marriage and normally maintained a close relationship with them 
once they were married, including assisting with the birth of their grandchildren.* 
Some girls who reached marriageable age might have participated in religious 
rituals which ensured Artemis’ patronage over their physical and social transfor- 
mation. The most discussed of these are the Arkteia from Attica, a set of rituals 
associated, by Cole, with girls’ coming of age. The Arkteia derive their name from 
the Greek &pktoc, which means ‘bear’, and were celebrated in Brauron in honour 
of Artemis, patroness of young unmarried girls and wild animals.*° 

According to the myth, a sacred bear of Artemis had scratched an imprudent 
girl and so her brother killed it. Artemis became very angry because of this and the 
only way to appease the goddess was to sacrifice a girl on her altar. The Arkteia 
was seen as a way for girls to repay Artemis for this original offence, provoked 
by an imprudent girl; part of the ritual involving girls dancing with bear-masks 
while wearing special saffron-coloured garments. These scenes are described by 
Aristophanes in his Lysistrata, and are represented on miniature kraters offered 
to Artemis in Brauron.*” Another dedication to Artemis was the final act of this 
ritual, where the girls took their garments off, showing their nudity, and donated 
them to Artemis. The entire ceremony seems to have been a ritual of death and 
rebirth — something seen in many rites of passage — where the girl ritually dies, 
having assumed the identity/appearance of a sacrificial animal, and then is newly 
born as an adult once she removes her garments.** The Arkteia was celebrated in 
Brauron, but similar rituals seem to have been practised in many other areas of 
Greece.” 

Artemis was the goddess of women-to-be, the map8évoc, who had to become a 
yvvn; in the transitional phase, a woman was also called viu@n.*’ As Helen King 
states, Artemis was a virgin goddess, who never shed her own blood because she 
never had sexual intercourse; however, she caused other women to shed blood 
because she was patron of their passage to womanhood through their loss of vir- 
ginity and childbirth. In addition, as goddess of the hunt, she caused the shedding 
of animals’ blood, and she had animals sacrificed in her honour.*! 

Sexual intercourse was seen by Greeks as healthful and fundamental for girls, 
not only for reproduction but also to safeguard their health.*? In the Hippocratic 
Diseases of Virgins, virgins are recommended to marry young in order to have 
sexual intercourse and to bear children: the consequence of a delayed inter- 
course are described as being very dangerous for the girl, because her womb is 
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not opened and the menstrual blood cannot flow externally.°> The Hippocratics 
claimed that the menstrual blood retained in the body could reflow internally, 
reaching the heart and the mind and cause a sense of suffocation and a desire 
to die.’ However, intercourse and childbirth had to happen within wedlock, 
otherwise Greek girls would lose their respectability. 

In Greek literature and myths, respectable girls seem to be quite exposed to 
the risk of rape, so that they do not walk alone in the streets and are protected 
in the house by their father.°> Apparently, not even the loftiest of Greek gods, 
Zeus, could resist beautiful girls,*° yet, at the same time, Zeus himself was the 
traditional protective father of three young virgins: Hestia, Athena and Artemis. 
Helen King has shown that these three virgins represent three different sides of 
virginity.°’ Hestia stayed at home and was devoted exclusively to her father until 
her marriage; Athena was a virgin because of her fierce refusal of intercourse 
and reproduction. Artemis was ‘granted eternal map@eveia by her father Zeus’, 
and, thanks to her map@évoc nature, she could protect women in their passage 
from childhood to adulthood. The chastity of girls until marriage was protected 
by Artemis, and this protection was symbolically represented by a girdle, which 
was released only before the girl had sexual intercourse for the first time. The 
act of releasing the girdle (Avew thv Covnv) was performed by Artemis both for 
defloration and childbirth.°* When the girdle was released in childbirth Artemis 
assisted women in this state with the name EiAciOvia, or Aoyia. 


1.2.3 Coming of age in Rome 


Roman women-to-be went through two liminal phases, which were underlined by 
a change of garment and of hairdress: menarche and marriage. With menarche, 
the girl got rid of her /unula, her toga praetexta, and dedicated her dolls to 
Venus.” However, the girl ‘did not assume her final adult garments until she 
passed through an additional stage, that of bride’.°° 

The unmarried girl was promised to a future groom by her father and paterfa- 
milias, in a formal act called sponsalia (from the verb spondere: ‘to promise’), 
which also included the exchange of a ring, the anu/us. After that, she became 
betrothed and was called sponsa until the marriage, when she became wife, 
uxor.°! The second liminal condition of the bride was underlined by new offerings 
and a change of clothing. The day before the marriage, the bride gave away her 
dolls to Venus,° and probably her /unula — her protective amulet in the shape of 
a crescent moon (Figure 1.2) — to the Lares.*t The domestic shrine of the Lares 
was situated in the atrium, the space of the house where the coming of age rituals 
seem to have taken place.® On the day of the wedding, her hair was made in a 
complex way; it was parted into six locks (sex crines), fastened by woollen bands 
(vittae), topped by a crown (corona) and covered with a yellow veil (flammeum). 
She wore a white tunic (tunica recta) with a belt around the waist tied by a knot, 
named the nodus Herculaneus.®° This knot was allowed to be untied only by the 
husband on the first night of marriage, and it had two functions: it protected the 
virginity of the girl, as in Greece; but it was also believed to guarantee better 
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fertility once it was untied.°’ Also, the six locks and the garment protected the 
bride’s virginity and purity, since they were the same as those worn by the six 
Vestals, the virgin priestesses of Vesta.°* 


1.2.4 Coming of age in Greco-Roman Egypt 


Girls in Greco-Roman Egypt married for the first time in their early teens and 
marriage was a very informal act, carried out privately by the two spouses or their 
families. The government was not involved nor notified, either of the marriage or 
of a divorce. People could marry more than once in their lives, but the first mar- 
riage was considered more important for their social recognition. Women could 
also decide not to marry at all, and stay in their father’s house. 

Dominic Montserrat noticed two possible rites of passage for unmarried 
women in papyri: the naAAoKovpia and the 8epamevtypia. He interpreted the 
LaAAoKovpta as a rite which involved both girls and boys, and could have referred 
to the cut of the side lock they wore during childhood (fig. 1.1). 

This ritual was probably accepted by both Egyptians and Greeks because the 
cut of the side lock was typically Egyptian, and the act of offering hair at puberty 
was also typically Greek.”” The other ritual, the 8epamevtipia, seems to have 
been a rite of passage only for girls; Montserrat noticed it for the first time in 
three,’' or maybe four”? Greek papyri dated to the 3rd century ap, that come from 
Oxyrhynchos. This term was used in papyri to name the celebration of a young 
girl through a dinner organised by her father. It is not certain what this celebration 





Figure 1.1 The child-god Harpocrates with a finger in his mouth and the side-lock of 
youth. Terracotta. 1st-2nd century aD. From Egypt. 
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was for, but it was related to the girls’ coming of age: the girl still lived under the 
roof of their father, so they were probably unmarried. 

The first two papyri examined by Montserrat are very similar: both are invita- 
tions to dinner in a private home, made by a father for the ‘Oepazevtipia of his 
own daughter’. The third papyrus mentions the 0epazevtypia as a celebration 
which had to be postponed because of problems with the wine supplies.’* These 
invitations belong to a larger group of dinner invitations which contain the recur- 
rent use of certain verbs and nouns.’* These dinners were always celebrations 
of important life events (marriages, weddings etc.), and it is thought that such 
sharing meals were meaningful rituals in and of themselves, that strengthen social 
bonds.” However, only the 6epazevtjpia seems to have been celebrated in a 
private home, something not attested for the padAdoKovpia.’”° 


1.2.4.1 Previous interpretations of the 0epanevtnpia 


In the last twenty years, only two scholars, Montserrat’’ and Huebner,’* have dealt 
with the interpretation of the 8epazevtnpia. They both see the Sepamevtipia as a 
celebration for an unmarried girl, probably connected to a rite of passage, but give 
different explanations as to its meaning. They both start by analysing the term 
Qepamevtnpia, a neuter plural from the supposed adjective 8epamevtyptov, which 
derives from the verb 8epazév@. This verb could mean ‘to worship’ but also ‘to 
treat medically’. Montserrat gave more stress to the former meaning, putting the 
Qepamevtnpia in a religious context, while Huebner preferred the second defini- 
tion, giving it a medical meaning. Huebner saw the Q@epazevtipie as a festival to 
celebrate the recovery of the nubile girl from a circumcision in advance of mar- 
riage. On the contrary, Montserrat denied the existence of a widespread practice 
of female circumcision, claiming that #epazevtnpia was associated with a temple 
ritual which somehow involved the girl. 

His interpretation was derived from the interpretation of the word 8epazevtnjpia 
in the context of temple rituals, focusing on its meaning of ‘giving service, attend- 
ing to’.’”? He also showed that the temple was an ideal place for a coming of age 
ritual because not only had it become central to Roman religious life but it was 
also increasingly chosen by families to celebrate life-crises through banquets.*® 
In the context of the temple, the 9epamevtypia could also indicate a temporary 
assignment of a priestly role to girls who had not yet reached puberty. In Ancient 
Greece, this kind of temporary temple service is described by Pausanias,*! some- 
times with the use of the term 8epameverv.* In his later work, however, Montserrat 
seemed more inclined to interpret the Oepamevtypia as an offering made to the 
temple by the parents of a girl on the occasion of her coming of age.** 

Huebner’s argument that the 0epamevtyptia refers to a recovery from female 
circumcision, comes from her view that female circumcision existed in Egypt 
since Pharaonic times and only disappeared very recently. She found similarities 
between modern celebrations following circumcision and the Sepazevtnpia: in 
both ancient and modern Egypt, girls are the centre of attention for their relatives, 
receiving gifts and being comforted with special meals. To further prove that 
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circumcision was an ancient Egyptian tradition, Huebner suggests this practice 
was not brought by Muslims as it is also practised by Coptic Christians, and 
Herodotus describes circumcision as an Egyptian custom.** Strabo also refers to 
circumcision as an Egyptian practice for men.** Diodorus Siculus seems to be 
talking about male circumcision as well, mentioning it as an Egyptian practice, 
when referring to the circumcised ‘male Troglodytes’.*° 

More convincing is the attestation from the Jewish writer Philo of Alexandria, 
who explicitly claims that Egyptians practised female circumcision. Philo wrote 
positively about male circumcision, and praised the Egyptians, who shared this 
practice with the Jews.*’ He claims that in Egypt both women and men were 
circumcised in their fourteenth year of age, but is not in favour of female circum- 
cision. In his Questions and Answers on Genesis, he gives an explanation as to 
why boys should be circumcised and girls should not.** Other attestations come 
from the physicians Soranus of Ephesus (2nd century ap),°? Pseudo-Galen,”’ and 
from Aétius of Amida (6th century Ap).”! All of them personally visited or stayed 
in Egypt, and so could observe the local traditions with their own eyes. However, 
they may have relied on indirect sources, as Diodorus did, who seems to have 
taken his account from the Greek geographer Agatharchides.” In any case, these 
physicians present female circumcision not as a common practice, but rather as 
a surgical procedure, occasionally practised by Egyptians to eliminate the hood 
of an excessively developed clitoris, which could induce an inopportune sexual 
desire in females.”* 

As Huebner also noticed, there is in fact only one Greek documentary source 
from Ptolemaic Egypt that mentions female circumcision. It is a petition dating 
to 163 Bc that comes from the archive of Ptolemaios, katochos (recluse) of the 
Serapeum of Memphis. A young Egyptian girl, Tathemis, orphan of her father 
and abandoned by her mother,”* lived at the Serapeum with her twin sisters, who 
served the goddess Astarte. The twins received a salary for their priestly func- 
tions, while Tathemis was a beggar who hoped to escape her condition by col- 
lecting enough money for her dowry.”° Unfortunately, at some point, her mother 
Nephoris stole her money and Tathemis made a petition against her, receiving 
some help from a Harmais, a recluse of the Astarteion. In the petition, addressed 
to a Greek strategos, Harmais explains that Tathemis needed the stolen money 
for her marriage, in particular for a wedding dress, a dowry and a circumcision 
procedure. He also felt the need to explain that circumcision was an Egyptian 
practice,” assuming that the Greek strategos could have overlooked it.” 

According to Huebner, this document shows that female circumcision was 
common among the Egyptians, and was therefore not a medical procedure 
occasionally practised to treat particular genital malformations. However, both 
Montserrat and Thompson” seem right when they say that Tathemis’ circumci- 
sion might have been a practice associated with her participation in the for- 
eign cult of Astarte;?? the Harris Magical papyrus, dating to the New Kingdom 
(1550-1070 Bc) (NK), shows that the goddesses Anat and Astarte had received 
infibulation: 
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the sealing up of the mouth of the vulva of Anat <and> Astarte, the two great 
goddesses, who conceive though they will not give birth. It is by Horus that 
they are sealed up, it is by Seth they are opened.!” 


Knight,'°! examining the same classical authors discussed in Huebner’s article, 
claims that the clitoridectomy was probably practised in the Greek-Roman Period 
but not in earlier times. In fact, there are no pre-Ptolemaic attestations of female 
circumcision in Egyptian sources; indeed, Toivari-Viitala reports many case- 
studies of mummies of NK Egyptian women who were found with their genitals 
intact.!°* Knight states that circumcision in Greek-Roman Egypt, if practised 
at all, could derive from a misunderstanding of an ancient Egyptian practice. 
She also considers the possibility that Greek authors attributed circumcision to 
Egyptians, in order to create a bad impression of them for their audience.!° 


1.2.4.2 Oepanevtnpia and the Isis cult 


The meaning of the term 8epazevtipia should be further analysed. Before having 
a religious or medical connotation, the verb 8epamedm@ derives from the word 
group 8epamev-, which means generically ‘to attend’, ‘to look after’. From this 
generic meaning, many other subsidiary definitions developed: ‘observe (a day/ 
fast)’, ‘attend to (a day/fast)’, ‘attend to/look after (a god)’, and look after/tend/ 
heal (the sick)’ .!°4 

From the original root Q8epamev- derived the common words 8epazaiva/ 
8epam@v, which simply meant the ‘household servant or attendant (a free person 
distinguished from a slave)’.'° The religious meaning of ‘attendance/worship- 
ping’ seems to have appeared earlier, and is more attested in the Roman Period 
than the medical meaning of ‘healing’.!”° 

However, although the medical use of the word group 8epamev- was probably 
less common than the religious one, it must have been in use at least from the Ist 
century AD. The Hellenistic Jewish philosopher Philo describes the 8epamevtai as 
a group of Jewish ascetics who lived in a community near Alexandria in the Ist 
century AD. Philo plays with the ambiguity of this term, claiming that the follow- 
ers of the group were both ‘religious attendants’, because they had learned how 
to serve God (Sepamevetv), and ‘healers’ because they healed the soul by their 
specific therapy (8epameia).!°7 

One of the earliest attestations of the term 9epamevtijs as ‘one who serves the 
gods, worshipper’ can be found in Plato.'°* Later, in the Greco-Roman world, 
there are many attestations of attendants of gods described as 8epazevtat, who are 
mainly linked to the cult of Isis and Sarapis,'°’ or that of Asclepius and Hygieia.!!° 

The association of 8epanevtai with Isis is so long-lasting that it is attested 
in the 10th-century ap Suda,'!! which provides a valuable definition for these 
attendants: ‘those who manage the holy places/temples, devotees of Isis of the 
Egyptians’. In the Suda, as in other earlier Greco-Roman sources, 8epamevtis 
became Sepamevtip, keeping the same meaning of ‘attendant’.!!* As Taylor notes, 
the feminine form of 0epazeutip is also found and can be either Sepamevtpic!!* 
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or Sepanedtpia, both meaning ‘female attendant’.!'* It is worth noting here that 
the term Q9epazevtipia is the neuter plural adjective deriving from the masculine 
noun 8epazevtnp, ‘the things (=duties) of the (religious) attendants’. 


1.2.4.3 A new hypothesis for the interpretation of the QOgpanevtnpia. 


If we try to apply the meaning of ‘religious attendance/worshipping’ to the term 
Qepamevtnpia, we have to consider what kind of religious service an unmarried 
girl could participate in, and with what aim: 


1. A service in a temple for an unmarried maiden: the services of temporary 
priests and priestesses in Egypt were diverse, and were considered not only 
a religious duty but also a source of income, as in the case of Tathemis in the 
Astarteion. The wealthy maidens mentioned in the Oxyrhynchos’ papyri did 
not need to look for a source of income, but they could have performed a tem- 
porary service in order to acquire social respectability before they reached a 
marriageable age. In this sense, temple service could still be considered a rite 
of passage. It is uncertain whether the term 8epazevtnpia was used to indicate 
the whole service or just the celebratory dinner that marked its conclusion. 

2. Initiation into mysteries: the #epazevtnpia could be the initiation of girls into 
mysteries. In this case, it was not only a rite of passage but a permanent life 
choice. Plutarch dedicated his De Iside et Osiride to Celia who, according 
to the author, was initiated by her own parents to the mystery cult of Osiris, 
becoming a priestess at Delphi.!!> 

3. Dedication/consecration'!® to Isis: the 8epaevtipia could have been the 
consecration of a girl’s chastity to Isis, which was celebrated by a private 
banquet. The practice of consecration of maidens to Isis is attested in Ist- and 
2nd-century AD Greece. A case of consecration to Isis appears in Xenophon’s 
romance Ephesiaca:''’ two young lovers, Antheia and Habrocomes, swear 
eternal love to each other, but they face many adverse events until they 
can finally marry. Antheia is kidnapped by pirates and she is almost raped 
many times, but, cunningly, she always escapes. When she is assaulted by a 
certain Psammis, she begs him to respect her chastity, which is protected by 
a consecration to Isis carried out by her father. This consecration, according 
to Antheia, is still valid for one year. The consecration of young daughters to 
Isis by their fathers, or both their parents, is also attested in three 2nd-century 
AD stelae from Attica.!!8 


The papyri which mentioned the 0epazevtnpia are all from Oxyrhynchos and 
therefore may relate to the local temple of Isis, Sarapis and Athena-Thoeris. 
Two 2nd- and 3rd-century Ap papyri!!? mention generations of young priestesses 
in this temple, calling them ‘sacred virgins’ (igpai map0évot) who performed a 
temporary priestly service for the goddess Athena-Thoeris. 

From the current evidence it is not possible to say that these virgin priestesses 


are the same as the unmarried women performing the 0epazevtnpia, but the 
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connections of this ritual both with the coming of age and with Isis suggest that 
that these girls had some relationship with this important temple. 

Whether it was a prestigious temple service for unmarried girls or a simple 
dedication of their chastity to Isis (or Athena-Thoeris), the Greco-Egyptian prac- 
tice of the Gepanevtiipia fitted well within Roman family law.!?° It gave girls 
prestige and a period of chastity that all Roman sponsae had to observe before 
their marriage. 


1.2.5 Conclusions 


In Egyptian, Greek and Roman cultures, the coming of age was the transition 
through menarche, marriage and motherhood. During this transition, the girl was 
in a liminal condition and was protected by goddesses: Hathor for the nfrwt in 
Egypt; Artemis for the vbu@at in Greece; Vesta for the sponsae in Rome; Isis- 
Aphrodite (with several possible assimilations with Greek goddesses) in Greco- 
Roman Egypt. All these goddesses ensured fertility in marriage by safeguarding 
the bond between spouses, favouring conception during sexual intercourse and 
aiding childbirth. However, while Artemis and Vesta were virgin goddesses, 
who had the common function of protecting the chastity of girls before marriage, 
the Egyptian goddesses Hathor, Isis and Aphrodite were originally non-virginal 
fertility goddesses. Interestingly, when Artemis arrived in Egypt she lost her 
virginal aspects and became associated with Hathor-Isis. However, when the cult 
of Isis spread outside the boundaries of Egypt in the Hellenistic Period, reaching 
many parts of the classical world, it assumed some aspects of the Artemis cult. In 
the Greek world Isis, a non-virginal mother-goddess, became the patron of young 
women’s chastity on the occasion of their betrothal. 

The case-study of the 0epazevtjpia in Roman Egypt shows a Greek-speaking 
group of people who worshipped Greco-Egyptian gods and had adopted Roman 
social values. As the 0epazevta1 and Sepamevtpidec were primarily the attendants 
or worshippers of Isis and Sarapis, the 8epazevtnpia is probably a temporary 
service of unmarried girls for Isis, which included a sort of vow to guarantee their 
chastity. We cannot rule out completely the interpretation of the 8epamevtnptia as 
the ‘recovering’ of the girl from circumcision, as Huebner claims, but there are 
many reasons to question this theory. 

The medical connotations of the word group 9epamev- are probably later than 
the religious ones, and it appears more rarely in written sources. In addition, 
female circumcision is only attested in one Egyptian source, and mummies of 
Pharaonic women show intact genitals. At the same time, the later Greco-Roman 
sources are all written by classical authors, most of them describing clitoridec- 
tomy as an occasional medical treatment, and not as a social/religious practice. 
Finally, the 8epazevtijpia is compared by Huebner to an Islamic feast, which is 
still celebrated in Egypt today, for the recovery of young girls from circumcision: 
this modern feast is celebrated in the days soon after the operation, so as to retain 
its meaning. Yet, due to the banal reason of a lack of good wine, the 9epazevtypia 
in P. Hels.Oxy 50 is postponed to an unspecified date in the future, so surely has 
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another purpose. As such, I believe that the 0epamevtnpia was a rite of passage 
involving a religious ritual. 

The descriptions of the 0epamevtypia cast new light on the life of young 
girls in Roman Egypt. However, we also need to consider the chronological and 
geographical limits of our sources: there are no attestations of coming of age 
rituals in the Hellenistic Period, nor is there is any information about coming of 
age rituals outside Oxyrhynchos. Therefore, at the moment we can only safely say 
that the ®epazevtnpia was a ritual performed by Roman citizens living in the area 
of Oxyrhynchos in the 3rd century AD. 


1.3 Adult women 


An adult woman’s life-cycle can be observed through the Ptolemaic census data”! 


— collected from the population for the payment of the Ptolemaic salt tax — and 
from the Roman census returns.'** More information about women can be found 
in their personal letters as well.!”* 

One of the most common life events for a woman in her early teens in Greco- 
Roman Egypt was to get married, and the Roman census is more explicit than 
the Ptolemaic one for indicating the age of this first marriage for women.!*4 Girls 
probably started getting married from their early teens — from about 12 years old, 
when they were considered fertile — until their late 20s; in their 30s about 80% 
were still married.'*° This means that a marriage could potentially give rise to 
lots of children if the couple did not divorce, or if one of the spouses did not die. 
Among the lower classes, malnutrition might have had an impact on women’s 
ovulation and ability to conceive. !7° 

Marriage often meant a change of house for women, who either moved to 
their husbands’ household (virilocal marriage) or set up a new house (neolocal 
marriage).!*’ In a marriage between siblings, the spouses could also stay in their 
parents’ house. 

Ptolemaic census data also show a certain number of women living alone; 
they could either have never married, or have been widowed or divorced,!?® 
while Roman census data show that most women did not remarry once they 
had divorced or had become widows. Such widowed or divorced women can be 
distinguished in this data from those that were simply unmarried, because they 
had children deriving from a marriage.!”? 

Having a successful marriage was certainly a concern for many women, 
as shown by Demotic or Greek oracular texts addressed to Greco-Egyptian 
gods,'*° found in oracular shrines. The priests there were believed to speak on 
behalf of the gods, and based their responses on texts like ‘The Predictions of 
Astrampsychos’.!*! Predictions could be adapted to each devotee, and included 
a list with a range of possible questions that the devotees could ask, alongside 
another list with all the related positive or negative answers from the god. 
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Figure 1.2 Head of woman. Terracotta. l1st-2nd century ab. From Alexandria (?), Egypt. 


1.3.1. Occupations and social status 


In contemporary society, a person’s social status can be immediately observed 
through various indicators, such as their appearance, their clothes and their use 
of language. Unfortunately, such superficial indicators are unavailable when we 
study women in Greco-Roman Egypt (descriptions of women’s clothes is too 
scarce and occasional, for example) so we need to dig further. We do know that 
clothes and hairstyles changed from the Ptolemaic to the Late Roman Period, and 
that there were local differences as well; for instance, Alexandrian fashion tended 
to be more refined than that of the surrounding villages.'°? 

However, the adult women represented in mummy portraits, with elegant 
clothes and refined hairstyles, could simply be representations of them on their 
marriage day, while in everyday life, they were probably dressed in much simpler 
clothes, deriving from Egyptian and Classical traditions.!*° 

A better attested social indicator of women’s status is their occupations, which 
varied according to their social position and status. Household activities, such 
as the preparation of food, provision of water and production of clothes,!** tend 
to be described only in private letters, while occupations outside the house are 
mentioned both in letters and in the Ptolemaic census. 
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Women weaving at home produced clothes for their own relatives or to sell 
outside the home.'*°? Women could be involved in every part of the production 
process, from the management of the enterprise to the spinning of the yarn. 
Normally, spinning was done by slaves, for whom apprenticeship contracts are 
known.!*° Most of the work was carried out in the courtyard, the open-air produc- 
tive area of the house.!*’ The head of the household was normally a man, but some 
women acting in this role are also mentioned.!** Being the head of a household 
did not always mean that they owned the house, but some women did.!*? 

Women could also have a profession outside the household and familial sphere. 
Wealthy women could own and manage properties,'*° and enjoyed legal inde- 
pendence if they were literate. Many literate women lived in poleis, especially 
in Alexandria, and were doctors, philosophers, poets, teachers and scholars. The 
names of some women who worked in the Mouseion at Alexandria are preserved 
in later sources, even though their works do not survive."! 

Further down the social ladder, some occupations, such as nanny and wet- 
nurse, were specific to women, while others were shared with men. The profes- 
sion of midwife seems to have been a mainly female profession, and had a higher 
status than nurses.'** The profession of wet-nurse was normally carried out by 
freeborn women who needed money, or by slaves, who lived with the family.'* 
The regulation of a wet-nurses’ activity became more restrictive in the Roman 
Period,'** when all the terms of the agreement between a wet-nurse and a family 
were carefully written down in contracts. In the only surviving Demotic contract 
of this sort,!*° an Egyptian family hired an Egyptian nurse who lived with them 
for three years. In Roman contracts, however, the nurse did not live with the 
parents of the child but rather brought the baby to her own home; this is the reason 
why some were accused of baby snatching.'*° Roman contracts also required 
wet-nurses to abstain from sex during the time of the service.!*” 

A positive view of nursing is apparent from a letter where two sisters try to per- 
suade a third to nurse a freeborn baby, by claiming that it could be an enjoyable 
experience and also a well-paid job.'** On the other hand, a Saraeus, the wife of a 
Tryphon, had probably no particular vocation for this profession, having chosen 
to nurse a slave child because she needed the money.'*? Nurses were employed 
by women who did not want to, or could not, suckle their babies themselves.!*° 
However, Greco-Roman Egyptian mothers often suckled their children; indeed 
they may have used breastfeeding as a form of contraception as they probably saw 
that it inhibited conception.'*! 

Some women’s occupations are listed in the Ptolemaic census,'°? and seem to 
have changed little during the Roman Period. Some jobs, such as field worker or 
wool spinner, were not mentioned because they were menial or because they were 
done at home. Free women mentioned in papyri included beer- or wine-sellers,!** 
musicians or dancers,'** and even a camel-keeper.!*° 

In Ptolemaic Egypt, free women who did menial jobs had a low status, compara- 
ble to slaves. It is not by chance that they were called za1dioxa, like slaves or chil- 
dren; indeed many existing languages tend to designate people doing menial jobs 
with the term ‘boy’ and ‘girl’.!°° Yet what is totally alien for us is the common use 
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of the Greek terms zaic and zaidioxn for indicating both slaves and free children: 
this again suggests that children had a very low status before their coming of age. 
Low status free women and female slaves were both called motdioxat, although 
free women were given a salary, while slaves only received pocket money. 

Free women with the lowest status were prostitutes, however,!*’ although most 
were normally slaves, or women who renounced their freedom for a limited 
period of time in order to repay a debt. During this period, their service to credi- 
tors was called xapauovn, literally ‘an obligation to continue in service’ .!°* 

Women also had an active role in religion in both the private and the public 
sphere. Within their private sphere, women were very much involved in various 
forms of private devotion.'*? The place for private cult was mainly the house, but 
women could also gather in the @iacoc, a religious association created for cult 
purposes for mutually covering the cost of mummification when a member died.!© 
In the public sphere women could be appointed as priestesses,'°! generally serving 
as singers, dancers and musicians for temple rituals.!°? They performed rituals for 
the Apis bull, and some privileged Theban priestesses retained the traditional 
Egyptian title of “god’s wives of Amun’, while the Memphite title ‘wife of Ptah’ 
made its first appearance in the Ptolemaic Period. There were also priestesses of 
Greek cults, such as Demeter’s, whose mystery cult spread from po/eis to Egyptian 
villages.'° There were also lower categories of priestesses such as the yoaybtat,'© 
the ‘libation pourers for the cult of the dead’, who received an income for their 
funerary duties.'©° The position of priestess could be inherited by a female relative 
with all its privileges.!©’ The roles and functions of priestesses did not change 
during the Roman Period, when they were regulated by the Roman authorities.'°* 


1.3.2 Women’s private and public relationships 


This section explores the relationships of adult women both with their relatives 
and with people outside the household. I have deliberately chosen the ambiguous 
term ‘relationship’ since it can express a correlation either in terms of influence or 
power or in terms of feelings and affection. Considering these kinds of relation- 
ships allows us to define the position of women in the private and public sphere. 
The census data from Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt are not very helpful for 
researching the power of women within the household. However, the Ptolemaic 
census does give us some idea as to women’s position in the house by frequently 
mentioning them as heads of their own household. Interestingly, this happened 
not only in native Egyptian households, but also in Greek households, suggest- 
ing that the condition of some Greek women had changed positively after their 
emigration to Egypt. Nevertheless, all Greek women mentioned in the Ptolemaic 
census, even those who were heads of a household, were always associated with 
a male relative through a kinship term: they were described as ‘daughters of x’ or 
‘sisters of y’ when they were unmarried, and ‘wives of z’ when they were married. 
Kinship terms in the census and in private letters are also helpful in clarifying 
the nature of family relationships. However, the use of these terms was not always 
literal, and their misuse was due to the inaccuracy of the writer or to a precise 
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stylistic choice. For instance, in the Ptolemaic census, scribes were not very 
accurate and a mother could be mistaken for a sister.!® Another problem is that 
in private letters dating from the Roman Period, kinship terms, such as father, 
mother, brother and sister, had acquired an affective meaning, and so were also 
used for non-kins.!”° 

Affection between both kins and non-kins are attested by many private letters. 
For instance, as happens today, people write to distant relatives or partners to 
enquire how they were, and show a certain concern when they do not receive a 
reply.!”! Some letters between mothers and their distant grown-up sons also show 
a positive relationship, based on love and respect.!” 

Women were not completely subordinate to their husbands. Greek marriage 
contracts from Egypt state that women could not leave their house and spend the 
night elsewhere,!”* but it is also clear that Greek husbands did not always impose 
such seclusion. In about forty private Greek and Coptic private letters on ostraca 
and papyri!’”* we see women leaving the home for various reasons, such as to 
assist someone in childbirth, to visit relatives or to manage their business. 

Both Greek and Egyptian husbands express their affection for their now deceased 
wives in funerary inscriptions and monuments. An Egyptian husband dedicated a 
funerary monument to his wife in the necropolis of Saqqara with a hieroglyphic 
funerary inscription celebrating her achievements, her personal qualities and 
wishing her an enjoyable afterlife.'7> A Greek (or Hellenised Egyptian) husband 
from Alexandria dedicated a very different epitaph to his wife, with a mournful 
tone and a negative view of the afterlife;!’° however, he concluded by promising 
his wife that he would do his best to raise their children. Thus, even though the 
Egyptian and Greek husbands had different views about death and the afterlife, 
they both expressed feelings of deep affection and respect for their wives. 

Equally, however, there were also abusive and unloving husbands. In a Demotic 
mummy label at the Brooklyn Museum,!”’ a woman is described as a victim of her 
husband. The pain and bitterness can still be seen in her funerary label, probably 
commissioned by her relatives: 


Obverse 


‘T3-Sr.t-p3-rwTw daughter of Pn-T3-wr'e.t. 
she being mistreated by her husband 


Reverse 


Her heart is not happy 
at his hand 

He took from her 
everything of hers.’ 


Many Greek petitions also present women as victims of violence or sudden 
abandonment, especially at the hands of their husbands; indeed, some women 
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received help from parents or relatives in order to formalise a divorce and recover 
a dowry.'’® Others could not count on their family, and tried to recover their 
dowry through a petition to a strategos.'” 

Women could also be victims of hostile legal steps taken by members of their 
own families, for economic reasons. For instance, we know of an instance where 
a father tried to separate his daughter from her husband,'*° arguing that he had the 
right to do so according to the old Egyptian law. However, in this case the Roman 
officials decided in favour of the daughter and her husband. Women were also 
robbed by male relatives'®! or even by their own mother, as in the famous case 
of Tathemis, deprived of her future dowry by her mother Nephoris.!*? Women, 
though, could also be the perpetrators of violence, both psychological!*®* and 
physical.!** 


1.4 Old women 


A combination of census data for the age of first marriage and life expectancy can 
be used in order to understand what happened to women some years after their 
first marriage.!®° 

Sometimes women became widows many years before their menopause,!*° and 
in cases where they did not remarry, women could sustain themselves with the 
dowry, if they managed to receive it back from their husband, or the husband’s 
family, after the divorce or his death.'*’ If this did not occur, women with no 
dowry or inherited properties had to be maintained by a relative or by their own 
children, living in their houses. The practice of sharing a house with a dependant 
parent (or an in-law parent) seems to have been common in Dynastic Egypt. 
Dependent mothers moved to their offspring’s house, while dependent fathers 
stayed in their own and received some money or goods from their relatives.!** 

This Egyptian tradition continued into the Ptolemaic Period. Census lists do not 
provide any specific information about the money or goods received by dependant 
parents, but private letters have some examples.'*’ For instance, an Apollonia, 
alias Senmouthis, widow of Dryton, was maintained by her children, even though 
her children imposed some conditions: she had to be judged by her children as 
‘irreproachable’ and had to look after her two youngest daughters.!”° 

Filial support for widowed or divorced mothers was threatened by the high 
mortality rate which affected children; hence, in order to be sure of being eco- 
nomically sustained by her older children, a woman had to give birth to many.!”! 
Some women were clearly afraid of being left without the support of their chil- 
dren, either because they moved elsewhere or because they were killed. A very 
touching late Roman petition from Hermopolis!”? shows a mother grieving due to 
the murder of her daughter. The pain for her daughter’s loss was made worse by 
her miserable condition, which had forced her daughter to become a prostitute. 
The officials of Hermopolis appear to have been touched by this case; even 
though the murderer was a high official in Alexandria, they condemned him to 
death and his goods were confiscated and given to the victim’s mother to sustain 
her. 
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Figure 1.3 Portrait of an elderly lady with a gold wreath. Egypt, 100-125 ap. Encaustic, 
limewood. 


Women were generally associated with an image of frailty, he elderly even 
more so. In legal acts and contracts, old women might decide to delegate more 
to their relatives, but there are also cases where older women act independently. 
For instance, a private letter survives that shows an elderly widow still actively 
involved in the family business.!?? Conversely, another old woman, who had 
Alexandrian citizenship but lived in Oxyrhynchos,!” did not take part in a litiga- 
tion herself, but rather appointed her grandson to act on her behalf. The woman 
explained that she could not participate due to her womanly frailty.!?> Rowlandson 
claims that the woman acted in this way not only because of her old age, but also 
because she was following Roman law.!”° 


1.5 Women’s legal status in Greco-Roman Egypt 


Hellenistic and Roman marriage documents are the legal documents which most 
effectively mirror women’s social and legal status in Greco-Roman Egypt. In fact, 
these contracts regulated all the aspects of the private relationship between a hus- 
band and wife, so they can give us an idea as to how women were treated by their 
spouses.!?’ From a marriage contract, we can, for example, infer what a woman 
had to do in order to be considered a ‘respectable wife’. Marriage contracts also 
show whether the contractual conditions were the same for wife and husband; 
whether adultery was considered a serious matter; whether the wife was allowed 
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to play an active part in the contract or needed a male guardian who took decisions 
for her, and so on. Therefore, marriage contracts also seem to mirror a women’s 
position in a cultural group: it is not by chance that in the pluralist culture of 
the Greco-Roman world single cultural identities manifested themselves clearly 
through the sphere of marriage.'’* Just as there were several types of family, there 
were several ways of getting married. 

The marriage contracts of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt varied considerably not 
only in their language and formulas!”’ but also in terms of their content. The bride 
and groom could set equal conditions, but more often than not one of them was 
clearly in a more advantageous position; surprisingly though, this was not always 
the man. Many other documents tell us about the rights of women to inherit and 
own property, to manage a business and to have various kinds of occupations and 
professions. So, as in marriage contracts, certain women had an equal position 
with men, while others seemed to be in a weaker position. 


1.5.1 Marriage and divorce 


The act of marriage in Greco-Roman Egypt is attested in Greek, Demotic, Latin, 
Aramaic and Jewish marriage contracts,”°° but also in other collateral documents, 
like divorce agreements and marriage-related documents, such as petitions, rulings 
and laws.*"! A fully comprehensive study of all marriage and marriage-related 
documents in all the languages of Greco-Roman Egypt has yet to appear, however. 

Of the 144 Greek marriage contracts from Greco-Roman Egypt that have been 
published so far, the earliest dates to 311 Bc,?°? of these 27 date to the Ptolemaic 
Period and 113 to the Roman Period.” These Greek marriage documents have 
been thoroughly translated and commented on by many scholars,” but the study 
of the Demotic documents is less complete. Demotic marriage documents were 
initially studied by Spiegelberg,”°° who compared them to their Greek equivalents, 
while the work of Pestman’” and Liiddeckens’”’ fifty years later is still important 
today, even if more Demotic documents have been translated and published in the 
meantime.*°* Ptolemaic and Roman census lists*’’ also provide some additional 
information about the composition of the household.?!° Another important source 
for marriage in the Roman Period is the Gnomon of the Idios Logos, a corpus of 
legal clauses taken from Augustan law, but mostly revised in the 2nd century ap.7!! 

According to Greek and Egyptian law, marriages did not need to be registered 
in a formal contract to be considered legal and valid. There were many dypa@ot 
ya.o1 (unwritten marriages), which were as valid as the éyypa@ot yauo1 (written 
marriages). Marriage contracts were often written down many years after an 
G&ypagos yauoc, and had the function of giving inheritance rights to the children 
of the couple. They were also made to create a written document in case the 
marriage ended with litigation between the spouses; petitions often used Gypa@ot 
yéo1 as evidence.*!” Sibling marriages are particularly underrepresented because 
they needed no formal agreement, since the property of the spouses remained 
undivided within the household.?!* However, surviving marriage contracts attest 
that some close-kin marriages formally followed the same rules as exogamous 
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marriages, like the restitution of the dowry in case of divorce.*'* Only from the 
Roman Period when all marriage contracts had to be registered, endogamous 
marriages appeared consistently in official documents showing that this practice 
was common not only among family with Egyptian status but also among the ones 
with Greek status; The Roman citizens were always excluded by such marriages 
by Roman law.?!> 

After the extension of Roman citizenship to all the inhabitants of the province 
in AD 212, brother—sister marriage was formally abolished in Egypt, even if it 
continued to be practised for at least another century.”!® 

Demotic marriage contracts were often made many years after the couple had 
lived together and produced children. Demotic contracts were different from 
Greek ones not only in language but also in structure and content, because they 
followed the precedent Late Dynastic legal tradition. Unlike Greek marriage 
contracts, Demotic contracts did not mention the personal rights and duties of 
the spouses (fines for infidelity, right to remarry, the prohibition of bigamy), 
and were exclusively concerned with the property rights deriving from the mar- 
riage. Interestingly, Demotic divorce contracts do not mention property, and are 
focused only on personal rights. This was probably because the property rights 
had already been well-defined in the marriage contract, both for the marriage 
itself and in case of divorce.?!” 

Demotic marriage contracts, dating from the 7th century Bc to Ist century Bc, 


were divided by Pestman into three types:7!® 


¢* Type A: sh n hmt (‘document of/for a wife’) 

* Type B: (no Demotic name) a contract referring to the transfer of hd n ir hmt 
(‘money of/for becoming a wife’) 

¢* Type C: sh n s‘nh (snh-document) and sh n db3 hd (document concerning 
money). 





Type A is attested in fifty contracts.7!” Type A is different from B and C because 
it was the only one where the husband had to give a gift to the bride (Sp n s.hmt), 
usually a small amount of money.””° In many documents, the wife transfers her 
material possessions (nkt.w n s.hmt)*! to the husband. In addition, type A is the 
only one in which the husband declares his marriage with the sentence: ‘I have 
taken you as a wife’ (irzy tet n hmt).??? 

Otherwise, in Pestman’s types B and C?** the woman brought an amount of 
money to her husband, and he guaranteed an annual allowance of clothing and 
food for her. In addition, the man offered his wife the property as a guarantee for 
the contract. The man could not end the marriage by giving back the s‘nh to his 
wife unless she explicitly required it. If the couple divorced, the wife lost the right 
to be maintained by her husband, but, in exchange, the husband had to return the 
sum given for the food allowance by a certain time, otherwise he had to pay a fine 
(“q-hbs) to the ex-wife.?™4 

In all the contracts, children were indicated as the legitimate heirs of both the 
bridal and the marital properties even before they were born.” 
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Polygamy is another Egyptian practice which survived for a long time, even 
though it was not allowed by Greek law.”*° Despite the opposition of Greeks, 
polygamy was common among Egyptians until the late Ptolemaic Period.”?’ 

The earliest Greek marriage contract attested in Egypt is dated to 311 Bc and 
comes from Elephantine.*** This contract shows that the marriage followed tra- 
ditional Greek law: the young woman had no active role in the marriage contract 
as the agreement was between the bride’s parents and the groom.’”? However, in 
the later Greek marriage contracts, there is an ‘incursion into the Greek-speaking 
milieu of less restrictive Egyptian practices’, which would have been unaccepta- 
ble in traditional Greek law.”*° Egyptian influence on Greek law was presumably 
stronger in Upper Egypt, which, in the Hellenistic and Roman Period, remained 
culturally more Egyptian than other parts of Egypt, such as the Fayyum or the 
Greek poleis. Upper Egypt was more Hellenised in the first centuries of the 
Ptolemaic kingdom when their control over the territory was more stable. Due 
to the instability of the last few centuries of Ptolemaic domination, Upper Egypt 
regained some independence, which can be seen in an increased use of Egyptian 
contracts.7*! 

There were two kinds of Greek marriage contract: the €xkdootc and the mepvn. 
The €kdootc attests that the bride is ‘given/gives herself? (€xdidmp1) and the 
groom ‘takes’ her (AauBdvo@).?*? Unlike in Greece, Greco-Egyptian mothers could 
give their daughters in marriage, jointly with the father or by themselves. The 
@epvy attests the husband’s reception of the dowry. The dowry was normally a 
quantity of money or a group of precious objects.**> Both éxdoo1g and wepvi had 
in common the inclusion of the receipt of the dowry and the conditions for its 
restitution. If the couple divorced or the husband died the wife received the dowry 
back; if the wife died the dowry was given back to the wife’s family.**4 

Between the Ptolemaic and Roman Periods, there was a progressive restriction 
for husbands in their use of the dowry. At first, both husband and wife had the 
power of disposal (Kdpeia) and physical dominion (kpdtnotc), and the mepvy 
was alienable through him. The wife could accuse him of abusing his powers and 
could revoke the dowry. In the Roman Period, other supplements were added to 
the dowry: the zapdgepva (jewellery and precious objects)**° and the mpocgopé 
(lands and slaves).7°° The husband was only administrating, rather than fully 
disposing, of the zpoo@opé, and the wepvy gradually became completely inalien- 
able for him. 

In Demotic divorce agreements, the marriage could be cancelled by the hus- 
band, by the wife or by both of them through a mutual agreement.**’ Perhaps 
surprisingly, property is never mentioned, and nor is the reason for the end of 
the marriage. For instance, a man who wanted to divorce a woman wrote to her 
that she was free to take another husband and that he would not interfere with 
this.7°* Similar Demotic divorce agreements started by the wife are not attested. 
However, women who wanted to recover their dowry could take an oath,?* 
swearing that they had been faithful during the marriage. Women who refused to 
take this oath were accused of adultery and lost their dowry.**° No extant Demotic 
divorce agreements attest that men who wanted to divorce had to take an oath.*"! 
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Greek divorce contracts could be formally made by both spouses on the man’s 
initiative (4xomounn)*” and the woman’s initiative (GadAayn).** However, the 
divorce was initially based on the accusation procedure: the other person was 
declared guilty of not respecting the rules of the contracts. Therefore, a woman 
who abandoned the house without the husband’s consent could be accused of 
having violated the terms that rule against this and she could lose her dowry. 
From the 2nd century sc, divorce agreements changed: the wife required the 
dowry and the husband had a fixed term by which he had to give it back and 
send the wife away. If a spouse left the house for a limited time, it could mean a 
temporary separation, while the restitution of the dowry normally meant the end 
of the marriage.*** 

In late Roman Egypt, most divorces were done by mutual agreement, but there 
is an interesting case from late antique Oxyrhynchos where a wife repudiated her 
husband because he was violent.**° 

Greek contracts mention not only the properties of the spouses but also their 
rights and duties. Some petitions demonstrate the existence of disputes originat- 
ing from a violation of the rules by one of the spouses.**° A violation could be 
bigamy, which was prohibited for both men and women.?*’ In addition, wives?** 
or husbands?” who abandoned their spouse without a divorce agreement lost 
the right to receive their property back from the spouse: the dowry in the case of 
women and the property in the case of men. 

Greek marriage contracts also contained a ‘death clause’, a section that dis- 
cussed ‘the devolution of the property of the predeceased spouse on the surviving 
one and on their common children’.?°° If a couple had children, the surviving 
partner had to manage the property for the benefit of their children until they 
reached puberty.”°! If there were no children, the surviving partner had no rights 
to the property of the deceased and had to give it back to the deceased’s relatives. 
If the husband died, the wife could be the guardian of her children together with 
another man appointed by her, but if this man died, she could act as a guardian by 
herself. If a married woman died with no children, her husband had to return the 
dowry to her relatives. If the husband died with no children, the husband’s rela- 
tives could inherit the property but only after a punctual restitution of the dowry 
to the widow. If there was a delay in returning the dowry, the widow inherited the 
husband’s property permanently.*°? 

In the Ptolemaic Period, royal legislation set special conditions for the wives 
of soldiers sent to war by the Ptolemies. In fact, soldiers’ wives were members 
of the Gzooxevai, religious guilds made to protect each other’s interests, and this 
membership guaranteed them a special status, especially when their husbands 
were away at war.’ 

In the case of Roman citizens, the procedures for the marriage contracts were 
completely different. From their arrival in Egypt, Romans took care to distinguish 
themselves from Greek citizens and from Egyptians in order to preserve their 
status and social privileges, such as their exemption from the capitation tax. 
Hence, unlike Egyptians, the Romans never omitted to formally register their 
births, deaths and marriages according to Roman law.?>+ 
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One of the most widely published marriage contracts following Roman law 
(Lex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus) is the contract where the Roman citizen C. 
Antistius Nomissianus gives his daughter Zenarion to the Roman citizen M. 
Petronius Servilius.2> The document regulated the attribution of a dowry to the 
bride by her father, and formalised the oral promise of a dowry (dotis dictio) to the 
groom. The contract listed the objects included in the dowry, and seven Roman 
citizens appointed as witnesses assisted the entire transaction.*~° 

An important factor when discussing matters of Roman marriage is the mar- 
riage ban imposed on all soldiers during their military service.?°’ Service lasted 
for twenty years in the case of legionaries and twenty-five in the case of auxilia- 
ries. During the years of the ban, many soldiers had concubines and children, but 
they could not make their marriage legal or recognise their children until the end 
of their military service (honesta missio) and the receipt of a military diploma.*>* 
Soldiers had no legal obligations towards their children born during military 
service: the child of a soldier was in legal terms fatherless;?°? such a child is 
described as a andtop (fatherless) or ypnuaticwv untpdc (literally: “being called 
after the mother’ but normally translated as ‘(officially) described as the son of 
his mother X’).?°° According to the Gnomon of the Idios Logos,**! a soldier who 
wanted to provide for his children could do so by writing a will during or after his 
military service.7” 


1.5.2 The right to inherit, own and sell property 


According to Egyptian law, women had full rights to inherit goods, to leave their 
inheritance by a will,*°? and to manage their own business independently from 
their father and then from their husband.*™ The situation as regards landholding 
for women changed considerably between the Ptolemaic and Roman Periods. In 
the first century of the Ptolemaic Period, men owned and managed most of the 
land in Lower and Middle Egypt, particularly in the Arsinoite nome, where the 
cleruchic land was assigned to soldiers, the gift estates or dwpeé to high officials, 
and the royal land to royal farmers.*® Cleruchic land was given by the Ptolemies 
to mercenaries to convince them to stay in Egypt, however, these mercenaries 
often leased their KAnpot out and lived in Alexandria. Leasing was the only way 
for a woman to have access to a KANpoc in the 3rd century Bc,” but d@pe& could 
neither be owned by nor leased to women.?°” 

There were a few exceptional cases of female ownership of royal lands, sacred 
lands and private lands; most of the private lands owned by women were vine- 
yards.*°* However, in Upper Egypt, a less Hellenised area both culturally and 
legally, women possessed and cultivated arable land, thus continuing the Egyptian 
tradition.” From the Roman Period women could buy or sell land, and cleruchic 
land became inheritable also by daughters.*” 

Private letters show women’s direct involvement in the management of 
land,?”! money’” and the trading of goods.?” They could also jointly manage 
a business with their husbands or give it to someone on their behalf when they 
were absent.*”* Women personally dealt with public officials about problems 
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concerning taxation.*”> Female landowners, just like their male equivalents, over- 
saw the management of their own estates and gave orders to their caretakers.*’° A 
particularly active role in estate management is shown by an Arsinoe, who wrote 
to her sister Sarapias, saying that ‘she will try to collect her rents if the roads 
are firm’.?’’ In some letters, women gave orders or made requests relating to the 
household to males who were not caretakers but relatives.?” 

There are also attestations of women working the land for wages,’” leasing 
land and managing agricultural activities.”*° In the Roman Period, women could 
also receive land as a dowry, even if it was not officially included in the list of 
goods.”*! 

Women and men in Roman Egypt seemed to have equal rights when it came to 
the possession of lands, but did not have equal duties. In the Roman Period, male 
landowners were assigned a portion of, normally not very fertile, public land on 
which they had to pay taxes. The quantity of public land was proportionate to the 
annual income deriving from the private land they owned. Female landowners 
were mostly exempted from this tax, which was considered an excessive burden 
for them. An exception to this can be seen in a late Roman petition, where 
a wealthy female landowner complained about her assigned public allotment, 
claiming that she was too weak to cultivate it with no help from any man.** This 
exemption from the tax on public lands must have induced more women to buy 
some. 

Women could also inherit, own, sell and buy other immovable goods: entire 
houses or parts of houses,”** but also religious precincts, fulleries, as well as 
production areas with millstones and grinding machines.*** 

Women could also own a special category of possession: slaves. They could 
obtain slaves in two ways: through a will or through a dowry; it is unlikely that 
they would have purchased a slave themselves because it was normally too expen- 
sive.?*° The cost of slaves depended on their gender, with males generally more 
valuable than females, but fertile females were more valuable than men because 
they could give birth to enslaved children. Other factors that affected the cost of 
slaves were their age and professional skills, but the most valuable were slave- 
prostitutes, as suggested by a papyrus from the Zenon Archive.**° A document 
from the same archive shows that most of the female slaves purchased by Greek 
families during the Ptolemaic Period were not native Egyptians; the majority were 
in fact imported from outside Egypt.?*’ 

There were other ways for a family to acquire slaves. They could be abandoned 
babies, adopted by a family and raised as slaves, or they could be purchased at 
a fertile age so that they could bear other enslaved children, which increased 
their value. Babies born into slavery were suckled by a member of the adoptive 
family or by a slave wet-nurse. Once they were weaned, they were either kept in 
the family or sold to another family.*** If a freeborn master had children with his 
female slave, he could decide to free his slave and children by will.**? The formal 
breeding of slaves, common in Rome, is not attested in Ptolemaic Egypt,”?? Some 
freeborn Egyptians were also enslaved in times of civil strife, or during the civil 
war that occurred between Ptolemy VI and Ptolemy VIII in the 2nd century Bc.??! 
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Both Greco-Egyptian and Roman law were very strict in terms of slave manu- 
mission, but for different reasons. Greco-Egyptian families were reluctant to 
manumit a slave who was a source of income. Therefore, female slaves were not 
manumitted until after they passed their fertile age, so could not bear any more 
children.*”” Other slaves were manumitted through wills, so they were freed after 
their master died.?”° 

Women could inherit but could not write their wills themselves.?°* However, 
in the Roman Period, women were allowed to pass on their property in the form 
of a donatio mortis causa. This gave their properties to their heir, or heirs, but the 
donation was effective only when the donor died.?”° 


1.6 Preliminary conclusions 


This chapter has presented the social and legal status of women in Greco-Roman 
Egypt by looking at a broad selection of private letters and legal documents. The 
evidence shows that the status of women changed according to the different stages 
of their life-cycle, with the most important moments of women’s lives being the 
coming of age, marriage and motherhood. The legal documents presented in the 
second part of the chapter provide a context and solid foundation for the chapters 
that follow, that will present many specific case-studies related to women and 
children. 

The evidence presented here shows that much progress has been made by 
scholars in understanding the social and legal status of women in Greco-Roman 
Egypt. However, much more multidisciplinary work needs to be done in order to 
move on from the prevalent philological and papyrological approach that exists, 
in order to reconstruct a more realistic picture of Egyptian women’s daily lives. 
Demographic data, legal documents and private letters alone are not sufficient to 
explain the social perception of women in relation to their sexual and reproductive 
life. These topics are so complex that they need to be addressed in new ways. 
For example, the anthropological study of pollution I put forward in Chapter 5 
will show how private religious practices could impact on the lives of women as 
much as written laws. Similarly, the archaeological study of domestic contexts for 
menstruation and childbirth I lay out in chapter 6 will show how women used the 
house in these ordinary and extraordinary moments of their lives. 
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17-19. 

In the myth of Daphne, the girl is secluded by her father in a subterranean chamber 
to be safe from men. She is reached by Zeus in the shape of a shower of gold, and 
impregnated: Frazer 1913: 73-74. 

King 2004: 51. 

Childbirth: Sor. 2.6.1; LSJ, Hyp. Fr. 67 C. Adoa1 to loosen the girdle for child- 
birth; Call. Del. 209, Opp. C. 3.56: Avoao8a1 or anoAvoac8a1; Pi. O. 6.39 Cavav 
Kkatati8eo8a1. Defloration: Eur., Alcestis, 177, Kaibel 619.3; 684.3; LSJ, Philostr. VA 
7.6. 

Hersch 2010: 66-67. 

Sebesta 2001: 47. 

Ibid. 

Hersch 2010: 66-67. 

It is not certain whether girls sometimes wore the amulet called the bu/la, like boys. 
This amulet was a circular pendant which contained some protective objects, like 
phallic figurines, and was worn by children until they reached puberty. Hinds (2010: 
272-273) claims it was common to both girls and boys, while Sebesta remains vague 
about the bulla, only mentioning the /unula for girls: Sebesta 2001: 47. 

Hinds 2010: 131, 270-272. On the role of the Lares in women’s coming of age, see 
Johansson 2010: 136-150. 

Flower 1996: 200-201. 

Hersch 2010: 71, 109-111. 

Ibid. 
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Ibid. 

Bagnall and Frier 1994: 111-115. 

Montserrat 199 1a: 46. 

P. Oxy. 66.4542 (Oxyrhynchos, 3rd century AD); P. Oxy. 66.4543 (Oxyrhynchos, 
276-300 ap); P. Oxy.Hels. 50 (3rd century AD). 

Montserrat also mentions P. Lond. 3078 = SB 14 11944 (Oxyrhynchos, 2nd century 
AD). Montserrat 1990: 206-207; cf. Skeat 1975: 251-254. This papyrus is very similar 
to P. Oxy. 66.4542 and P. Oxy 66.4543 because it contains an invitation to a dinner in 
order to celebrate a young girl. 


P. Oxy.Hels. 50, lines 16—17: ‘nepi 6€ tv oivapiov dbrspEebénEeOa TH OepamEvtipia Eic 
TO LEAAOV.’ 

Kim 1975: 391-402. 

“The rite of eating and drinking together ... is clearly a rite of incorporation, of 


physical union, and has been called a sacrament of communion . . . Often the sharing 
of meals is reciprocal, and there is thus an exchange of food which constitutes the 
confirmation of a bond’: Van Gennep 2013: 29. 

Montserrat 1990: 207. 

Montserrat 1990: 206-207; 1991b: 43-49, Montserrat 1996: 46; Huebner 2009: 
149-171. 

Huebner 2009: 149-171. 

Ibid. 

Montserrat 1996: 46. 

Paus. 1.27.2—3; 2.10.4; 7.19.2; 7.26.5. Montserrat 1991b: 48, note 20. 

Paus. 10.34.8. Montserrat 1991b: 48, note 21. 

Montserrat 1996: 46. 

Hdt 2.36.3; Hdt 2.104.2. In 2.36.3 Herodotus claims that circumcision is just an 
Egyptian tradition, while in 2.104.2 he extends the practice of circumcision to other 
populations (Colchians and Ethiopians at first, and then Phoenicians and the Syrians 
of Palestine). For the comparison between the two sections, see the commentary to 
Book II, chapter 104 by Lloyd 1994: 21-24. Further, in these two sections Herodotus 
does not specify whether the circumcision was for both boys and girls, or just for 
boys. Ghalioungui (1963: 69) and Asheri (2011: 264) compared 2.104 with 2.37.2, 
where the circumcision seems to be a priestly practice for men and not a practice 
among common people. 

Strab. 16.4.17: ‘They go naked, or wear skins only, and carry clubs. They deprive 
themselves of the prepuce, but some are circumcised like Egyptians.’ Transl. perseus. 
tufts.edu. 

D. S. 3.32.4. 

Philo, De Spec. Leg. 1.2-3. 

Philo Quaest. et Solut. in Gen. 3.47. Rowlandson 1998: 100 note 2. 

Soranus’ chapter ‘on the enlarged clitoris’ is lost but “the chapter heading is preserved 
in the table of contents’. Cf Rowlandson 1998: 100, note 2. Later writers who were 
influenced by Soranus, described the clitoridectomy for an enlarged clitoris: Cael. 
Aur. Gyn. 2.112; Muscio Gyn. 2.76; Paul Aeg. 9.2. 

Ps. Gal. Intr. 10, XIV 706.12—15 Kiihn. 

Aét. 16.105. The writer claims that women who were about to get married had to 
practise the excision of the clitoris when this was excessively protruding, causing a 
constant arousal in the girl. Cf. Rowlandson 1998: 100. Knight 2001: 327. 

Sacks 2014: 50, 84-86. 

For the clitoridectomy, see Cael. Aur. Gyn. 2.112; Muscio Gyn. 2.76; Aét. 16.105; 
Paul Aeg. 9.2. 

P. Lond. 1.24= UPZ12 (Memphis, 163 Bc). 

Thompson 2012: 232. 
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Harmais says: “circumcision as is the custom among the Egyptians’. Huebner 2009: 
165. 

Huebner 2009: 165. 

Thompson 2012: 232; Montserrat 1996: 43. 

Huebner does not agree, claiming that Tathemis would have married outside the 
Astarteion, so she was not forced to follow its religious rules. 

P. Mag. Harr. F. Il 5—10, lines 14-18. Quoted and translated by Montserrat 199 1b: 
48, note 19. Cf. Leitz 1990: 31—50, Pl. 12-25. 

Knight 2001. 

Toivari-Viitala 2001: 194, notes 100-102. However, Toivari-Viitala claims that cir- 
cumcision was certainly practised from the Greco-Roman Period. 

Knight 2001: 317-338. 

Taylor 2006: 61. 

Taylor 2006: 57. 

The only attestation which Huebner (2009: 152) mentions to corroborate the link 
of 8epaxevtpia with medicine, is in the Suda which dates to the 10th century ap, 
but whose material goes back to Hellenistic times. In the Suda (II 883) the term 
Oepanevtnptov is associated with the term iatpsetov (“medical surgery’) as a synonym 
or a specification. 

Encycl. Jud., 699 in Taylor 2006: 56-57. 

LSJ, Pl. Phdr. 252c, ibid., Lg. 740c. 

There are attestations of attendants/worshippers of Isis and Sarapis as Sepamevtai or 
Sepanevovtec: LSJ, UPZ VII 19 (2nd Bc); IG XI (4).1226 (Delos, 2nd Bc). Cf. Taylor 
2006: 57—58, notes 8—15. 

Remus claims that the Separevtai of Asclepius were a strong group because people 
had the same social status, level of education and religious devotion to Asclepius. 
Remus 1996; Taylor 2006. 

Suidas, 229. Quoted by Taylor 2006: 58. 

Cf. LSJ, Aristox. Fr. Hist. 15; Plu. Lyc. 11; Charito 4.1; X. Cyr. 7.5.65; Max. Tyr. 
14.2. 

LSJ, Ph. 1.261, 655; ibid., 2.471. 

LSJ, EM 47.45. 

Plu. De Iside 35, 364 E. If his account is reliable, this would be the most ancient 
source about the initiation of a woman into mystery cults. Heyob 1975: 58, 109. 

As Bodel argues, the “consecration was the legal and permanent transfer of property 
from the human or the natural domain to the divine realm’. Bodel 2009: 21. 
O’Sullivan 1994: 25-26. The date might be 2nd century Ap or earlier; cf. ibid., for 
discussion of the attribution to Xenophon. The story of the dedication to Isis is also 
mentioned by Montserrat, 1991b: 49, note 22. 

IG II 4067 and JG Il 4068-4069 mentioned by Dunand 1973: 2.140 and 3. The 
consecration is expressed by the verb avatiOyu: JG I 4069, and is from both the 
parents; JG 4068 is from the father only. Heyob disagrees with Dunand’s interpreta- 
tion, claiming that the second dedication is the dedication of a statue of the girl and 
not the girl herself. Heyob 1975: 67, note 61. 

P. Merton 2.73, 163-164 ap. P. Oxy. 44 3177, 2-3. 247 ap. See a more detailed 
discussion of this in the forthcoming Nifosi 2018. 

The girls mentioned in the papyri from Oxyrhynchos were certainly Roman citizens 
because the papyri date to after the edict of Caracalla (AD 212). 

P. Count: Clarysse and Thompson 2009a and 2009b. Updated by the new database: 
http://pcount.arts.kuleuven.be/. 

See notes 104, 324. 

Bagnall and Cribiore 2008. 

Pomeroy 1984: 89. 
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Bagnall and Frier 1994: 111-121; Bagnall and Frier 2006: 113, fig. 6.1; Pudsey 2011: 
69. 

In addition, Aristotle’s idea that women required less nourishment than men (HA 
608b,14) might have mirrored a common belief or observation. 

Pudsey 2011: 62. 

Clarysse and Thompson 2009a: 301-302. 

Bagnall and Frier 2006: 123-127. 

Troubled marriage: SB XVIII 14043 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 2nd century aD) = R256. 
Another oracular text found in an oracular shrine: P. dem Ber/. 13538 (Elephantine, 
Ptolemaic Period) = R248. Three excerpts of oracle questions translated in R249: 
Botti 1995 (Tebtynis, 2nd Bc); W.Chr. 122 (Soknopaiou Nexos (6 Ab); P. Oxy. IX 
1213 (Oxyrhynchos, 2nd century Ap). 

Rowlandson 1998: 282-224 and 317. Cf. ibid.: 284, note | for further bibliography. 
More details on clothes, footwear and hairstyles throughout the Greco-Roman Period 
can be found in: Rowlandson 1998: 313-316. 

Ibid. 

Rowlandson 1998: 280. SB XIV 11881 (provenance unknown, 4th century ap); SB V 
7737; BGU VI 1300. 

Large-scale production appeared from the Ptolemaic Period. Pomeroy 1984: 163— 
165, 168-171. The estate of Zenon in Philadelphia, R200—201, was an example of 
large-scale production. 

R204. Interestingly, no extant contracts are known for weaving apprenticeships for 
free women. Rowlandson 1998: 268. 

See Chapter 6. 

P. Mich. 8.464. A few letters involve women who are asking for help or having 
difficulties with the household: P. Oxy.48.3403; BGU 3.822; SB 6.9026. Bagnall and 
Cribiore 2008: 79-80. 

Clarysse and Thompson 2009a: 303. 

See section 1.4. 

Rowlandson 1998: 303. 

See Chapter 2. 

P. Oxy. 191 (Oxyrhynchos, 187 Ap). R214. 

Only one Demotic contract from the Ptolemaic Period survives, while we know 
about forty contracts from the Roman Period, mainly from Alexandria. The Demotic 
contract P. Cairo dem. II 30604, has a Greek docket: P. Tebtynis Il 279 = UPZ I 
p. 603 no. 2 (Tebtynis, 263 Bc). 

See previous note. 

P. Oxy. 137 (Oxyrhynchos, 49 ap). 

BGUIV 1107 (Alexandria, 13 Bc). See also Sor. 2.19 and Gal. 1.9. 

P. Mich. Il 202 = R231. Bagnall and Cribiore 2008: 77. 

P. Oxy. 137=R91. 

P. Lond. II 951. Bagnall and Cribiore 2008: 265-266. 

SB XX 14303 (Ptolemais Euergetis, 147 Ap) lines 111.21—-111.58. Rowlandson 1998: 
88. 

Clarysse and Thompson 2009a: 202. 

P. Lond. VII 1976 (Philadelphia, 253 Bc) = R209; P. Oxy. XXII 2342 (Oxyrhynchos, 
102 aD) = R210. BL IV 65-66, VII 148. Bagnall and Cribiore 2008: 68. 

CPR XVIII 1 (Theogenis, 231 Bc) = R215; P. Corn. 9 (Philadelphia, 206 ap) = R216. 
P. Aberd. 30 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 139 ap) = R211. BL I 211. 

Pomeroy 1984: 133-140. Cf. LSJ, P. Cair. Zen. 142 (3rd century Bc). 

P. Enteux. 49. Pomeroy 1984: 147. 

R198-99. Cf. LSJ, STG 2863 (Delph.); “éyybouc napa tivoc AauBavEetv mapapovic’, 
P. Hal. 1.48 (3rd century Bc); P. Hib. 1.41.5 (3rd century Bc). 
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Domestic and popular cults in Greco-Roman Egypt will be discussed further in 
Chapter 3. 

This rule was not always respected, as can be seen in the petition P. Enteux. 21 
(Kerkethoeris, 218 Bc), R29: a member died and the other women refused to pay for 
her burial. 

P. Pt. Wand IX 708 1a-7273. 

See Chapter 5.3. 

UPZ 118 R (Memphis, 163 Bc); Rowlandson 1998: 60. 

Rowlandson 1998: 62. 

LSJ, UPZ II 157.34 (3rd century Bc), P. Lond. 1 3.3 (2nd century Bc). 

Rowlandson 1998: 57. 

Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 226 a + Paris, Louvre N 2412 (Memphis, 304 Bc). Cf. 
BIFAO 87 (1987), p. 270. 

Rowlandson 1998: 61-62. 

Clarysse and Thompson 2009a: 300. 

Dickley 2004: 131-176. 

Rowlandson 1998: 280. 

P. Mich. II 203 (Pselkis, Nubia, 114-116 ap) = R74. P. Mich. VIII 490 and 491 
(Karanis, late 2nd century AD) = R104-R105. 

See, for instance, P. Giss. 2 (Krokodilopolis, 173 Bc): ‘let it not be allowed to 
Olympias to be absent by night or [by day] from [Antaios’ house without Antaios’] 
permission’. Tr. in R126. BL I 168, II.2, VII 59. 

Bagnall and Cribiore 2008: 81. Longer journeys by boat (SB XII 10840; SB V 8027), 
shorter by camel (O. Mon. Epiph. 352 descr.; O. Medin. Habu Copt. 150), donkey 
(P. Oxf: 19), and horse (BGU XIII 2350). 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 5857 (Memphis, 230-220 Bc) = R272: transla- 
tion of extracts. 

177 Mummy label, provenance and date unknown. Brooklyn Museum inv. 16.645. 
Tr. by Hughes et al. 2005: 1, n. 2. 

BGU IV 1105 (Alexandria, 11—10 Bc) = R257. BL IL.2 23. 

BGU VIII 1848 (Herakleopolite nome, 48—46 Bc) = R128. 

P. Oxy. II 237 (Oxyrhynchos, 186 aD) = R138: coll. VI.4—VIII.7. 

P. Oxy. XXXIV 2713 (Oxyrhynchos, ap 297) = R75. BL VI Ill, VIII 261. P. Cair. 
Isid. 64 (Karanis, AD 298) = R176. 

UPZ 118 R (Memphis, 163 Bc); Rowlandson 1998: 60. 

Love potions: in a unique marriage contract from Oxyrhynchos, (PS/ I 64 
[Oxyrhynchos, Ist century Bc] = R255, BL I 390, IV 87, IX 311), a wife swears 
to her husband that she will not add any love potion when preparing his food and 
drinks. Love potions and other kinds of spells were used both by women and men. 
Rejected lovers could also curse their beloved ones: O. Wien D 70 (Prov. unknown, 
50 Bc—50 aD) = R287. Manipulative seduction: in a famous episode in the Demotic 
stories of Setna Khaemwese, Setna meets a beautiful priestess of Bastet called 
Tabubu. As soon as Tabubu becomes aware of her influence on Setna, she starts 
manipulating him, to the point that he agrees to kill his own children: P. Cairo Dem. 
30646 (Dios Polis Megale, Thebes East, 332-200 Bc) = R288. 

Against women: one of the most impressive cases is the story of Saraeus, attacked 
while pregnant by the previous wife and mother-in-law of her husband, Tryphon. The 
former wife is also accused by Tryphon of having abandoned him, after having stolen a 
part of his property. P. Oxy. I 282 (Oxyrhynchos, Ap 37) = R88. BL III 130; VII 234. 
Against men: an example of abuse of male slaves is attested by a poem of Herodas but, 
as a piece of literary fiction, I would not consider it totally reliable. Herodas’ verses tell 
the story of a rich woman who takes advantage of her privileged position to seduce her 
male slave: P. Lond. Lit. 96 (Alexandria, 3rd century Bc) = R289. 
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After Bagnall and Frier 1994 and 2006. Pudsey 2011: 70. 

BGUIV 1104=R129. 

See the discussion about the dowry in section 1.4.1. 

McDowell 1998: 200. 

Clarysse and Thompson 2009a: 304-305. 

P. Grenf. 121 (Pathyris, 126 Bc) = Pomeroy 1984: 113 = R86. BL II 70; VUI 40; Ix 
95. 

Rowlandson 1998: 85. 

BGU IV 1024 (Hermopolis, end of 4th century AD) = R208: col IV. BL I 88-89, VII 
171X225. 

SB X 10238 (Oxyrhynchos, ab 37) = R90. BL VII 217. 

P. Oxy. I 261 (Oxyrhynchos, ap 55). R133. BL VIII 234. 

Ibid., lines 11-13: ov dvvanévn mpooKkaptEeptjoat TH KpITHPIM 1a yovatkstav 
ao8évetay’. 

Rowlandson 1998: 178. 

The contracts prescribed how couples should ideally behave. Their actual behaviour 
in marriage in many cases could have been very different of course. 

Montserrat 1996: 80. 

They could be oaths or contracts, written in Demotic or Greek, and could be stipu- 
lated between the two spouses or between the groom and the father of the bride. 
Greek, Demotic, Latin, Aramaic, Jewish and Samaritan marriage and marriage-related 
contracts are included in the Instone-Brewer database: http://www.tyndalearchive. 
com/Brewer/MarriagePapyri/Index.html. Greek marriage contracts are also listed in 
Yiftach-Firanko 2003: 22—141. 113 Demotic marriage contracts have been published 
so far, in Kato 2008; Brunsch 1984; Hughes and Jasnow 1997; Liiddeckens 1960, 
1968; Liiddeckens et al. 1968; Reymond 1973; and Pestman 1961. 

See Instone-Brewer database. 

P. Eleph. 1 = R123. 

Yiftach-Firanko 2003: 22-141. 

Some of the most important are: Maehler 1989, Rowlandson 1998, Grubbs 2002; 
Yiftach-Firanko 2003. 

Spiegelberg 1906: 190-195; 1932. 

Pestman 1961. 

Liiddeckens 1960. Translation and transliteration of 70 Demotic marriage documents. 
Their work complements each other because Liiddeckens is more devoted to the 
transliteration and translation of the documents and to a precise classification of legal 
formulas, while Pestman’s book discusses the legal implications of these contracts. In 
addition, P. Mich. II 121 contains 8 eipoueva, Greek summaries of Demotic marriage 
documents: P. Mich. II 121 (Tebtynis, ap 42): recto II.2 (p. 29): recto III.1 (p. 45); 
recto III.7 (p. 52); recto III.12 (p. 58); recto IV.1 (p. 62); recto IV.3 (p. 66); recto IV.4 
(p. 67); recto IV.7 (p. 72). 

P. Count: Clarysse and Thompson 2009a and 2009b. Bagnall and Frier 2006; Holleran 
and Pudsey 2011. 

While the Roman census gives some indications of the age at first marriage of men 
and women, the Ptolemaic census does not: Clarysse and Thompson 2009a: 294-295. 
The P. Trophitis maintenance contracts (SB XX 14471—91) suggest the earliest age of 
marriage is 18, but this needs further study. Ibid.: 295, note 240. 

Riccobono 1950. Rowlandson (1998: 175-177) translated BGU V 1210 (Theadelphia, 
AD 149), which includes 115 clauses, but she also mentions an earlier version of 
the Gnomon with fewer clauses preserved in P. Oxy XLII 3014 (Oxyrhynchos, Ist 
century AD). 

Yiftach-Firanko 2003: 42—54. 

The practice of brother—-sister marriage is attested in Egypt from the Pharaonic 
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Period from Egyptian royal tradition. However, Egyptian sources that mention such 
marriages become very rare during the Ptolemaic Period, only to reappear in large 
numbers in the Roman Period. This cannot be explained by any Greek condemna- 
tion of the practice, as marriages between half-brothers and half-sisters was also 
attested among Greeks. Frandsen 2009: 47-49 and 54ff. Rowlandson 1998: 104. 
Other literature on brother—sister marriage: Shaw 1992: 267-299; Scheidel 1994: 
143-155; Huebner 2007: 21-49; Remiyjsen and Clarysse 2008: 53-61; Rowlandson 
and Takahashi 2009: 104—109. 

P. Kron. 52 (Tebtynis, AD 138). R102. 

Gnomon of the Idios Logos, BGU V 1210 (Theadelphia, 2nd century ap). Clause 
n. 23. Tr. by Rowlandson 1998: 176. The clause adds that the penalty for siblings who 
marry is the confiscation of their property from the local administrator. Cf. Arjava 
2014: 182 in Keenan, Manning, Yiftach-Firanko 2014. 

Grubbs 2002: 123, notes 83, 84. Montevecchi 1998: 251—258. Parts I. A.5 and II. A. 
See a selection of various types of divorce contracts in Rowlandson 1998: 160— 
162. 

Pestman 1961: 21-50. Kato 2008: 120. Manning (2014: 150 in Keenan, Manning and 
Yiftach-Firanko 2014) presents examples of types A and B but not C. 

Kato 2008: 146-147. 

Rowlandson 1998: 137 remarks that the gifts become just a formality in the Ptolemaic 
Period, while the wife could get the money of her dowry back only if she obtained a 
divorce. 

‘accessories, clothes, furniture, domestic animals, grains, etc., and the value is 
expressed in various metals, such as copper, silver, gold, and ‘small gold (nb hm)’: 
Kato 2008: 127. 

Ibid.: 123. 

Type B and C: all listed chronologically in Kato 2008: 147-148. 

Interpreted as a fine, but translated as ‘food and clothing’ by Kato 2008: 133ff. See 
documents in Liiddeckens 1960: 134; Liiddeckens 1968: 30-31. 

See Kato 2008: 122, 133. 

Clarysse and Thompson 2009a: 298, table 7:25 for a list of papyri attesting to polyga- 
mous marriages among Egyptians. Cf. D.S. I 80.3, who claims that only Egyptian 
priests were monogamous, while all other Egyptian men could take as many wives 
as they wanted. On the contrary, Hdt. 92.1 says that monogamy was the rule for both 
Egyptians and Greeks, but this clearly contrasts with the evidence from the papyri, 
mentioned by Clarysse and Thompson 2009a: 298. Greek marriage contracts show a 
concern for faithfulness of both the spouses, while Egyptian divorce oaths only refer 
to women’s faithfulness. Greek marriage contracts often include clauses concern- 
ing sanctions for the unfaithfulness of both the spouses. Cf. for instance, P. Eleph. 
1 (Elephantine, 311 Bc); P. Giss. 2 (Krokodilopolis, 173 Bc); P. Tebt. 104.18-21 
(Tebtynis, 92 Bc). In Demotic divorce oaths, only Egyptian women swore to faithful- 
ness towards the husband, not the other way around. See the examples of oaths from 
Jeme (117 Bc and 50 Bc) in R121. 

See previous note. 

P. Eleph. 1 (Elephantine, 311 Bc) = R123. BL I 2.52, V 27, V1 35. 

Vandorpe and Waebens 2010: 416-417. 

Rowlandson 1998: 163, 167. 

For instance, in Ptolemaic Pathyris (Upper Egypt), the Hellenised Egyptian Apollonia 
alias Senmouthis, married the Greek cavalryman Dryton to achieve full Greek status. 
However, their children and grandchildren did not follow this tradition and married 
according to the Egyptian law: Vandorpe 2014: 103—104 in Keenan, Manning and 
Yiftach-Firanko 2014. 

Yiftach-Firanko 2003: 181-182. 
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Greek dowry: Yiftach-Firanko 2003: 181-182. Cf. the dowry in Demotic contracts: 
Kato 2008: 127. R191; R252. 

Ibid. 

LSJ, P. Oxy. VI 905 (ap 170). 

LSJ, P. Tebr. Il 351, 1 (Tebtynis, 2nd century ap); P. Ryl Il 155, 20 (Soknopaiou 
Nesos, AD 138-161). 

Rowlandson 1998: 156. 

P. Tor. Botti 16 (Jeme, 114 Bc). Tr. in R120 based on Pestman 1961: 72-77. 

Two examples of divorce oaths are: O. Tempeleide | = Paris, Louvre E 8112 (Jeme, 
118-117 Bc), and O. Tempeleide 6 = London, British Museum EA 18733 (Jeme, 
50 Bc). R121: tr. by Kaplony-Heckel 1963. 

Pestman 1961: 56. 

Rowlandson 1998: 162. 

LSJ, PST 36 a, 16 (Oxyrhynchos, ap 11—13). 

LSJ, P. Rv/. II 154, 29 (Bakchias, Ap 66). 

Yiftach-Firanko 2003: 214. 

P. Oxy. L 3581 (Oxyrhynchos, 4th—Sth century aD) = R154. 

Cases discussed by Arnaoutoglou 1995: 11-28. 

Greek marriage contracts often include clauses concerning sanctions for the unfaith- 
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2 The role of midwives in Dynastic and 
Greco-Roman Egypt 


Midwives are essential figures to consider in a study of women’s bodies and 
reproduction, because they were women working exclusively for other women, 
and dealing closely with medical, religious and legal matters that concerned 
women’s bodies. Midwifery is also an important indicator of cultural change 
between the Dynastic and Roman Periods. 

Midwives had a medical but also a legal role in Greco-Roman Egypt, because 
they examined the body of women in legal disputes. At the same time, tradition- 
ally, ancient Egyptian midwives were not just women with medical skills but also 
performed magical rituals in order to aid birth and safeguard the health of mother 
and child. Here I will trace the history of ancient Egyptian midwives back to the 
Dynastic Period, showing how medical practice evolved and which traditional 
medical, ritual and religious aspects might have survived into the Greco-Roman 
Period. 


2.1 Midwives in the Dynastic Period 


For Dynastic Egypt, there is little evidence for the activity of midwives, and 
female doctors in general. The earliest attestation of female doctors comes from 
the Old Kingdom (2649-2130 Bc) (OK) mastaba of Akhethotep in Giza,' where 
he dedicated a stela to his mother Peseshet.” The stela describes her using differ- 
ent titles, the most interesting is the one meaning ‘(female) overseer of the female 
doctor physicians’.* If we accept this translation,* Peseshet seems to have been 
an overseer of a team of female doctors, and it is very likely that she was a doctor 
herself. Peseshet is given other titles,? such as ‘funerary priestess’® and ‘overseer 
of the funerary priestesses’.’ These suggest that not only did she have a religious 
role, but she also supervised funerary rituals. The traditional role of the Egyptian 
doctor (swnw) included both the giving of medicine for living patients but also 
mummification, so it should not be surprising that Peseshet supervised both phy- 
sicians and funerary priests. What remains uncertain is whether this group of 
priestess-physicians, supervised by Peseshet, practised midwifery as well. 

It is tempting to argue that Peseshet’s name suggests so, because it recalls the 
pss.kf, the name of the knife used in the OK to cut the umbilical cord (Figure 
2.1). In fact, as Roth shows, kf is the material of the knife but pss, which means 
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Figure 2.1 Pss.kf knife, possibly used for the cut of the umbilical cord until the Old 
Kingdom. Flint. Predynastic Period 3500-3100 Bc. from Egypt. 


‘dividing’, indicates the function of the object.? The name of this woman pss.t 
would then mean ‘the divider’, ‘the cutter’, which not only seems to be more a 
professional name rather than a personal name, but it could also link her to the 
practice of midwifery, and in particular to the cutting of the umbilical cord. 

The cutting of the cord was an important symbolic moment because it made 
the child independent from its mother, and from its own placenta.!° Therefore, 
ancient Egyptians believed that the fate of every child was decided at this point. 
In ancient Near Eastern tradition, it was important that the midwife who cut the 
cord said only positive sentences: negative ones could bring misfortune to the 
newborn. This is clear in this Sumerian text where the goddess Nungal says: 


... 1 know the good word for cutting the cord by a reed, decreeing the fate.'! 


Two attestations from the Dynastic Period suggest that dancing was associated 
with childbirth and midwifery. In the Sixth Dynasty tomb chapel of princess 
Watetkhethor,”? a group of female dancers were represented performing an acro- 
batic dance in front of the deceased. The text that surrounds the dancers, in the 
five surviving registers, is probably the song that accompanied the dance. The text 
defines the dance as /nrt,'> and that it is closely related to childbirth: 


See the pot, remove what is in it! 
See, the secret of the /nrt, 
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Oh Four! Come! Pull!, 
It is today! hurry! hurry! 
See... is the abomination of birth.!* 


The first sentence is mentioning a pot that needs to be emptied. In this context, it is 
clear that the pot indicates the uterus, which needs to contract to deliver the child. 
The metaphor of the uterus as a pot seems to be a well-known one in Ancient 
Egypt:!> the hieroglyph for uterus was indeed a vase full of water followed by 
a bicornate bovine uterus. In addition, many children in the Dynastic and the 
Greco-Roman Period were buried in pots and amphorae,’° signifying a symbolic 
return to the womb. There is also a link between vases and foetal development in 
the myth of children’s creation, because children were believed to be created by 
the god Khnum on a potter’s wheel. 

In the second sentence of the text, the dance /rt 1s said to have a secret that 
contributes to childbirth: perhaps the movements of this dance were mimicking 
the contractions, or simply aiding them magically. The four bricks of birth, identi- 
fied with the goddess of childbirth Meskhenet, were also said to magically assist 
in childbirth. 

This link between childbirth and dance appears again in the Westcar Papyrus,!” 
a hieratic example probably dating to the 20th century sc,'* but narrating events 
that had allegedly happened during the 4th Dynasty. This papyrus describes one 
of the few stories about childbirth surviving from Ancient Egypt. The protagonist 
is a woman called Ruddjedet who is going to give birth to three future pharaohs, 
but her labour is very difficult. The gods know about the importance of this birth 
and decide to send the goddesses Isis, Nephtys, Heqet and Meskhenet and the 
god Khnum to help the birth. The goddesses present themselves to Ruddjedet’s 
husband as a group of dancers whose attributes are menit and sistra. They might 
have been disguised as dancers to hide their real identity but, considering the 
example of the /nrt dance, their use of music and dance could have also been a 
complementary aspect of their activity as midwives. 

Before the birth starts, the midwives lock the door of the birth room, leaving 
out the males: the husband of Ruddjedet and possibly the god Khnum:!” 


awn - 
erseiria 
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They locked the birth room 


Thus, in this case, the birth place was a room and not an open space, and that its 
door had a lock. A helpful comparison for the midwives’ practice of locking the 
door of the birth room might come from some Hittite birth rituals. Beckman has 
grouped and translated into English several Hittite texts about childbirth, dated to 
the 13th—14th century Bc,”° which were found at different Anatolian sites. In text 
H, a ritual text found in Bogazkéy, the family of a woman in labour hired a priest- 
ess called patili, who had to prepare the birth room ritually: the room was sealed 
with some pegs on each side of the door,”! and some protective objects were left 
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hanging from the pegs. These pegs can also be found in the description of a baby’s 
delivery in Old Babylonian texts: Stol calls them ‘commemorative pegs’,”* while 
Beckman more convincingly interpreted the Hittite ones as supports for hang- 
ing ‘apotropaic devices warding off evil’.?> After the birth, the patili-priestess 
unsealed the door and made sacrifices in the crossroads. 

If we consider the Hittite birth rituals as a parallel for Ruddjedet’s story, we 
could argue that the door of the birth room was not simply locked but also closed 
with seals, and maybe protected with objects which were left hanging outside. 
However, the archaeological evidence suggests otherwise: the only preserved door 
seal from Egypt was found in a funerary context, in the tomb of Tutankhamon,”4 
while no door seals for closing the doors of houses have ever been found. It is pos- 
sible though that archaeologists have simply not recognised some door seals not 
in situ, and instead interpreted them as jar seals. Written sources are of no greater 
help in attesting to any ritual sealing of doors (unless the Egyptian verb ‘to lock’ 
has been misinterpreted), so overall the evidence suggests that any door sealing of 
the birthing room was not a common Egyptian practice. 

Yet, even if we exclude any sealing, it is evident that the gesture of locking 
the door is not only practical but also ritual as well; this simple act leaves out 
Ruddjedet’s husband but also all the possible supernatural threats. Ruddjedet’s 
husband is aware of this and, despite his worries, he never steps into the birthing 
room during the labour.*° 

In an NK letter from Deir el-Medina, a man seems to have been in the house 
while his wife was giving birth. He states: 


i.iri ms.twzk iwzi m p3 pr 


it was when I was in the house that you were born.”° 


But the man does not specify whether he was actually in the birth room or just in 
the house, waiting impatiently behind a locked door. 

During Ruddjedet’s labour, the goddess Heget had the function of hastening the 
birth, the goddess Nephtys was the one who placed herself behind the parturient 
in order to hold her firmly, and the goddess Isis summoned the child by calling it 
by name. Meskhenet does not have an active role in the scene but, as happened 
in other royal births attested in temples, she is probably directing the other god- 
desses.?’ Royal births could have been attended by a team of midwives with 
different medical and ritual roles, supervised by the most experienced of them.** 
However, in the Westcar Papyrus Meskhenet has the important function of decree- 
ing the fate of the children of Ruddjedet soon after their umbilical cord is cut.” 

Representations of the goddess Meskhenet show her important role in childbirth. 
She is depicted as a brick with the face of a woman, because she was believed to be 
the personification of the birth bricks on which women gave birth.*° She was some- 
times represented as a woman with a vertical headdress,*! identified as a cow’s 
uterus, possibly in association with Hathor.** In the funerary context, Meskhenet 
was represented as a personified brick in the scene of the ‘Judgment of the Dead’ 
in the Book of the Dead, while decreeing the destiny of the person in the afterlife.** 
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The Westcar Papyrus gives other relevant indications about the role of midwives 
in Dynastic Egypt. At the beginning of the story described above, the goddesses- 
midwives present themselves to the husband of the parturient as women who are 
‘knowledgeable in birth’;** the word ‘midwife’ means ‘wise’ or ‘knowledgeable’ 
woman in many languages.*° In Egypt, as in other cultures, the r/.t O° was 
much more than a woman skilled in childbirth: at times she was respected, at times 
she was feared, and sometimes she could predict future events or explain the mean- 
ing of divine manifestations. In some ostraca from Deir el-Medina, the r/.t appears 
as a sort of seer who is taking care of the manifestations of the divine (b3w).*’ The 
b3w were closely related to the causes of diseases in Egyptian medicine: a god 
could either provoke the disease or come and help heal it, so, according to this, its 
b3w were either negative or positive. The rh.t acted as a sort of Sybil, interpreting 
the will of gods and giving prophecies. However, unlike the more familiar Greco- 
Roman Sybil, the Egyptian rf.t did not seem to be spiritually possessed by a god. 

The ‘knowledgeable woman’ was also a healer: she was able to treat the bite of 
snakes and scorpions and, in all the extant sources, she 1s consulted for the care of 
sick children in particular. Both goddesses and ordinary knowledgeable women 
act as healers in Dynastic Egyptian sources.** For instance, in a very popular 
legend which circulated in Egypt in the Late Period, the goddess Isis offers her 
help to heal a child poisoned by a snake, by telling his mother: 


I am a daughter, a knowing one in her town, who dispels a poisonous snake 
with her oral powers. My father has taught me knowledge.*? 


It is worth noting in this story that Isis claims that her father had trained her: if 
this mirrored a practice in the NK, it is possible that children of healers were 
trained by their own parents.*° However, whether she was the daughter of a doctor 
or not, the r/.t described in the myths seems to be a woman who belongs to the 
upper class. For instance, in a mythical episode, the young Horus falls ill and is 
examined by a knowledgeable woman presented as a ‘a knowing one (r/.f) in 
her town, a distinguished lady (rpy.t) in her district’, who advises to ‘seek for the 
reason (sp) why this happened’, while suggesting ‘a scorpion or snake bite as the 
immediate cause’ .*! 

An NK ostracon from Deir el-Medina further attests to the association between 
the rh.t and the health of children, both in her role as healer and diviner. A man 
addresses a woman saying:” 


So why haven’t you gone to the wise woman about the two boys who died 
in your charge?** Consult with the wise woman about the death of the two 
boys: was it their fate? was it their nurturing? . . .° 


Another association between wise women and the health of children is again from 
the Westcar Papyrus, when the goddesses define themselves as ‘knowledgeable 
in childbirth’. All this evidence together makes it likely that ‘knowledgeable 
women’ had a ritual, and probably a medical, role in childbirth as well. 
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Another category of women who could have assumed the function of birth 
ritualists is the nbt pr, the ‘mistress of the house’,”° a title so common in Dynastic 
sources though that it is difficult to attribute to it any specific function.*’ 

In Dynastic Egypt wet-nurses could have been midwives as well, which may 
explain the scarcity of attestations of midwives and the large number of descrip- 
tions of wet-nurses in sources of this period.*® A parallel for this may exist in the 
Babylonian tradition, where the priestess-midwife gadistu was also employed as 
a wet-nurse.*” However, in Greco-Roman Egypt, midwives and hired wet-nurses 


were clearly two different professional figures. 


2.2 Change and continuity in the Greco-Roman Period 


2.2.1 Maia and iatpivy 


In Greco-Roman Egypt, two names define female medical practitioners: aia and 
iatpivyn. The poia is the Greek term used for midwifes,*? while the iatpivn?! was 
a female doctor who was trained to cure any kind of disease, but may have been 
specialised in diseases of women in particular. 

While there are several attestation of the paia and the iatpivn in the Greco- 
Roman world,’ in Egypt there are unfortunately only two papyrological attesta- 
tions of paia® and only one of iatpivn.>4 Representations of midwives and female 
doctors are also rare in Greco-Roman Egypt, the exception being a funerary stela 
from the Ibrahimieh Necropolis of Alexandria,*° however, further attestations 
come from other parts of the Greco-Roman world.*° 

The papyri that do mention the paia both concern legal cases in the Roman 
Period, in which the midwife is called by a local authority to check the body of 
a woman. In the first case,°’ a midwife had to examine the womb of a widowed 
Roman citizen called Petronilla, in order to determine whether she was pregnant 
or not. A regular check of the pregnancy and a birth in front of witnesses would 
grant the newborn child the name and inheritance of its deceased father. 

In the second papyrus mentioning the aia, a midwife is called to examine the 
body of a woman who has been assaulted by two men in her home. In this case, 
the woman is not pregnant, but the victim may have chosen a aia because she 
felt more comfortable to be examined by a woman. 

The praia also appears in the medical treatises of Greek doctors who had 
practised their profession in Alexandria since the 3rd century Bc.°* Herophilus, 
a follower of Hippocratic medicine, trained doctors and midwives*’ under the 
patronage of the first Ptolemies in the 3rd century Bc. He also wrote a treatise 
for midwives, which is not preserved,°! and greatly increased the knowledge of 
human anatomy, thanks to his dissection and vivisection of corpses. His ideas 
were followed by Galen and Soranus, even if they and many others condemned 
human dissection.© In his partially preserved treatise about gynaecology, Soranus 
made an explicit statement about the characteristics of the ideal midwife, claim- 
ing that she has to be ‘free from superstition’.©? This description by Soranus has 
been argued to be an instruction to midwives themselves, but also a guidance 
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for husbands to choose the right midwife for their wives.’ However, in Egypt, 
Greco-Egyptian women had much greater freedom of choice in matters of medi- 
cal assistance. 

Private letters show that births were also performed by members of the family. 
In one private letter, it is a male member of the family who offers himself to 
perform a birth: Maximus writes to his ‘sister’ Tinarsieges about his intention to 
deliver the baby, and to bring her the objects she needs for her delivery: 


Méémoc Tivapoteyéti tH ade mAeiota yaipEetv Kai O10 TAVTOS DylaiveEtv: 
Edv EAONGS Eic TAS NUEPUS GOV TOD TEKiv, YPGYyov LO Elva EidEAD@ Kai TIV 
Aoyiav cov ToMjow, eri OdK 0156 COU TOV LT}va. yEptv TOUTOD Tpoéypawe 
601, Eiva Kai od TPOAGPNS Kai ypayns Hol Elva EidéAODM Ev TH TAOIM TOV 
KiBapiov eiva Kayo Liva éyOvoud Gov Kai THY AOYiaV LOv ZOINONS. coi yap 
MPOGEYW OTL EYOVOLG GOV LEVA® TEkiv. EQV LN TES EN’ EUE OD YEPITév 
LOL TOtEic. ELEAAOV GO MELO Avyia Eig THY AOYiav GOV: YUPtv TOVTOD OVK 
OTEOTIAG Elva EidEpyoLevN EvéyKa@ Kai dvO LaTIAa DEepriov ... [Eppa@]oBai 
O€ EVYOLAL. 
Maximos to Tinarsieges (her?) sister, many greetings and good health always. 
If you are coming to your days of giving birth, write to me so that I may 
come and perform your delivery, since I do not know your month. I wrote to 
you in advance for this reason, so that you might also act in advance and write 
to me so that I would come in the provisions boat, so that I too may remain 
with you and perform your delivery. For I advise you that I am intending to 
give birth at your house. If you do not send word to me, you do me no favour. 
I was going to send you jars for your delivery. I did not send them for this 
reason, so that I might bring them when I come, along with two matia of 
lupines .. . I pray for your health.® 


The papyrologists who have studied this ostracon, have wondered whether the 
author of the letter was actually a man. Thomas® argues that the author was a 
woman, probably illiterate, who asked her husband Maximos to write the letter 
on her behalf. He wrote the ostracon but forgot to refer to the sender with the 
name of the wife. Bagnall and Cribiore®’ agree with Thomas, claiming, in addi- 
tion, that the author refers to himself using a feminine participle (cioepyouévn, 
line 12). The use of the feminine participle does indeed suggest that the person 
was a woman, although a male midwife 1s not impossible. Indeed, another letter, 
dating to the 3rd—4th century, has a man expressing his concern for his ‘sister’ 
Theonilla: 


oldev yap 6 Bed[c S]tt EBovAdun Kai Ta WPG K[ai Ta GJAAG mévta TH MPOC 
TI ypiav TOV Aoyi@v atooTIAG GAA’ iva... yoc[ . J, wos tic a[GJA[]v yévytot 
oin’ oddEevdc HV Col OIdac ExéoYou[at. 

God knows that I wanted to send the myrrh-ointment and all the other things 


for use in her delivery, but .. . I have been detained by someone you do not 
know.® 
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A man also show his concern for a delivery in another letter, by mentioning the 
male doctor who is going to perform it: 


EMLOKEWOL THY UNTEPAV Lov] Kai THV Oikiav Kai TOV] iatpoV Kai AoyIGda. 


Watch over my mother and the house and the doctor and the delivery.” 


In this translation, Hanson reads Aoy1a (‘delivery’) instead of Aoy1d6a, and trans- 
lates it as the neuter plural of the adjective Ady10¢ with the meaning of delivery 
(or delivery-related things).’? Husson provides a different translation, reading it as 
doy1d5a, an accusative singular of the feminine noun Aoyidc.”! This interpretation 
of the term could indicate a midwife flanking a male doctor. 

Two of the previously mentioned papyri also mention some objects used during 
the delivery, brought by relatives or by the midwife that took care of the parturient. 
In O.Florida 14, 1-12, Maximos wants to bring wine and two measures of lupines. 
It is difficult to say what the lupines were for, but the wine could have been used as 
an anaesthetic for the labour,” for libations during and after childbirth, or perhaps 
for the child’s first bath.”* In PS7 VIII 895, 11-12 one of the ingredients is myrrh 
oil. Oil was probably warmed up and used to relieve the parturient mother’s pangs, 
as indicated, for example, by Soranus.” The other objects that were used for the 
delivery must have been similar to the ones listed by Soranus in different parts of 
his treatise: warm water with vapour baths, sponges, wool and bandages.’ 

The most important object used for delivery was the support for the parturient. 
The next section will show the main physical supports used in Dynastic and 
Greco-Roman Egypt. 


2.2.2 Birth bricks, birth stools and birth beds 


Birth bricks were used by ancient Egyptian women as a support when giving birth. 
They are mentioned in spells for accelerating birth and in Egyptian literature, 
where they were associated with the pain of labour. For instance, the draughtsman 
Neferhabu, on a stela he dedicated to thank the snake-goddess Meretseger for 
forgiving him, after having punished him with a snakebite, it says: 


I did the transgression against the Peak, and she taught a lesson to me. I was 
in her hand by night as by day, I sat on bricks like the woman in labour.” 


Actual birth bricks are rarely preserved, although a beautifully decorated brick 
from Abydos does survive.”” 

From the Middle Kingdom (2030-1650 Bc) (MK) onwards, birth bricks were 
replaced by the more comfortable birth stools, which must have come from the 
Near East.’* Stol claims that the Hittite birth stool, called the Harnau, is the earli- 
est ever written attestation of a birth stool. “This stool consisted of a “bowl” in 
which the woman sat, two pegs which the woman grasped during her delivery, 
and possibly several boards placed under the bowl. It was purified before being 
used and it was a bad omen if it turned out to be defective when employed.’” 
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Figure 2.2 Wooden birth stool. This stool was portable 
and was used as alternative to the big delivery 
chair with armlets. From the tomb of the scribe 
Khnemose. 18th dynasty (1500 Bc). From 
Gournah, Egypt. 


Before the birth, the farnau was purified with rituals, and, according to some 
texts, itself received offerings, as a sort of aniconic deity. If the stool broke during 
labour, it was no longer considered ritually clean, and the mother was forced to 
give birth in another place, outside her home.*° The only preserved birth stool is 
from the tomb of a scribe (Figure 2.2).*! 

It is possible that the birth stool was not the only physical support offered to 
women in labour. Toivari-Viitala has noted that some beds mentioned in docu- 
ments from Deir el-Medina were ordered by women, or for women specifically. 
An ostracon from there lists the bed among a group of objects related to childbirth: 


Purchases including the following items: one birth amulet (s3w msw), 2 
bundles of vegetables (smw), one large basket (Abs), one (?) sieve (mtrh), one 
wooden woman’s bed (/it ‘ti st), one decorated woman’s bed (/¢i st ss), and 
a(nother) birth amulet.*? 


Another ostracon from Deir el-Medina mentions the carving of a woman’s bed, #3 
mtny n p3 h'ti st, which is bought by a certain P3-nb.*8 

Toivari-Viitala argues that these special beds attested in Deir el-Medina could 
have been built in a different way from ordinary beds. As they were only used 
for a short time, during labour or the post-partum, they were no longer needed 
afterwards. As such the beds were ‘dismantled and stored in a small space’. Indeed 
ceremonial beds, like Tutankhamon’s, could be easily dismantled into four parts.*4 

In the Greco-Roman Period, the birth stool is attested in papyri, medical 
texts and religious iconography. In a 2nd century aD marriage contract from 
Oxyrhynchos,®* the birth stool appears in the list of goods as yuvaiketoc digpoc. 
In medical treatises the stool is also called po1mtiKds or patevtiKdc Si~poc.* 
Soranus describes its manufacture and use in his handbook of gynaecology.*’ In 
the same passage, Soranus says that it has to be comfortable, and needs to have a 
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crescent-shaped cavity large enough for corpulent women. Indeed, robust women 
could not give birth comfortably if the cavity was too narrow, while for small 
women it was possible to narrow the cavity with pieces of cloth. 

The di@poc was normally made of wood, although no examples have survived 
from the Greco-Roman era, but they could have been made of pottery as well. 
Another possible candidate for the birth stool could have been the common potty, 
used as a night stool by adults and children. Something similar was recommended 
by the Hippocratics as a night stool for the expulsion of the placenta, and was 
called Adoavov and Adoava in the neuter plural.** 

Two later sources also mention this stool. Artemidorus Daldianus, calls the 
birth stool digpoc Aoyeios, ‘the birthing chair’ in book five of his Oneirocriticon,*° 
and Mark the Deacon describes the scene of Eudoxia giving birth ‘on a golden 
couch’.?? The translation of ‘golden couch’ is not accurate though, as the original 
Greek word given is Aoyn@dpoc digpos, that is the “the chair that brings the birth/ 
makes the birth happen’. 

There are also some artistic depictions of women sitting on the birth stool. A 
relief from the temple of Kom Ombo represents goddesses sitting on the birth 
stool. The drawing is symbolic though, and the elements of the stool are repre- 
sented schematically. Another representation is from a painted wooden mummy 
tablet, which was found in the 2nd century aD tomb of a girl in Hawara (Figure 
2.3).?! In the painting, the woman is sitting in the position of childbirth, but the 
chair is barely represented, and she keeps her hands on her knees rather than on 
the armlets of a chair. 

A terracotta statuette from the British Museum (Figure 2.4)”* represents a 
woman with a hooded mantle also sitting on a birth chair. Her arms are not pre- 
served, so we cannot tell whether they were supported by armlets or the woman’s 
knees. Both this terracotta and the image on the mummy tablet may be linked to 
the cult of Baubo/Anasyrmene.”* 

The most realistic representations of birth stools in the Greco-Roman Period are 
on magical gems: two gems show clearly a stool with armlets supporting the arms.”4 

The representations then show two different kinds of stool: a small stool with- 
out armlets (Figure 2.3) similar to the Dynastic stool (Figure 2.2) or a larger one 
with armlets (Figure 2.5). The smaller example was probably more common 
because it was easy to make, carry and store. When women could not support 
themselves using armlets, they put their hands on their knees, or likely had their 
arms held by a midwife positioned behind them. 

Difficult births could involve different physical supports for the woman, and 
more complex techniques.”° Equally though, some women could give birth simply 
by sitting on the lap of a robust woman, or by kneeling or squatting on the ground, 
with a birth attendant receiving the baby and another holding the woman’s arms 
from behind.”° 

Hippocratic treatises mention the use of a bed for women suffering from uterine 
prolapse, in order to practise succussion on the body.’ Soranus describes the 
use of beds when women were too weak to stay on the stool. Interestingly, he 
distinguished between two kinds of bed: 


ie 
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Figure 2.3 Painted mummy tablet found Figure 2.4 Terracotta of veiled woman 
in a girl’s tomb near her sitting on a birth stool. The 
coffin. This side of the tablet terracotta is flat on its back 
represents a naked woman and has a hole which was pos- 
sitting on a birth stool. Roman sibly used to hang it on the 
Period lst — 2nd century Ap. house wall. Ist century Bc. 
From Hawara, Egypt. From Egypt. 


one made up softly for rest after delivery and the other hard for lying down 
during delivery, lest on a worn-out bed <the loins give away with the sagging 
of the bed> .. . <and one must make the woman lie down> on her back, the 
feet drawn together, the thighs separated, while something is placed under the 
hips, so that the vagina inclines downwards.”® 


A bed used for labour may be listed in a Byzantine inventory, which mentions the 
use of a Aoyidiov.” The object listed before the Aoyisiov is a PovAfivov, which 
has been interpreted as zovAPivov, a Greek transcription of pu/vinus, or pillow. 
The Aoyidsiov could be a bed used for labour,!° or just a birth stool made more 
comfortable by a pillow.!”' It is difficult to provide an interpretation based on the 
presence of the pillow because other sources mention this pillow both in associa- 
tion with the bed!” and the birth stool.!% 
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Figure 2.5 Detail from red jasper ouwroboros showing woman giving birth on a birth stool 
with armlets. 3rd century aD. From Egypt. 


Despite the evolution of new delivery methods, new medical instruments, such 
as the speculum,'™ and the introduction of various physical supports for child- 
birth, birth bricks did not disappear from Egyptian culture. They continued to be 
used in magic and funerary rituals!” until the Byzantine Period and beyond.'°° 


2.2.3 New aspects of midwifery in Greco-Roman Egypt 


The image of the goddess-midwife Meskhenet survived in Greco-Egyptian tem- 
ples,'°’ both as a personification of birth bricks but also as a goddess of fate. From 
the Ptolemaic Period the goddess was multiplied into four Meskhenets, who 
decreed the fate of the divine child with benevolent words.!°° The association 
between midwifery and fate was well understood by the new rulers of Egypt, 
because this concept was also present in Greek and Roman culture.'°’ In Greece, 
the goddess-midwife Eileithyia was in the birth room, together with the Moirai, 
who had the task of deciding the fate of the child.'!° In the //iad (19.74), Eileithyia 
is multiplied into various ‘Eileithyiai’. These goddesses had the power to deter- 
mine the fate of a child because they could ensure a successful delivery, but could 
also cause the mother to fatally retain the child in the womb."!! 

The multiplication of Eileithyia is therefore strikingly paralleled in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, where all the birth goddesses also appear either as one or multiplied. The 
Meskhenets were four like the birth bricks,!!* and the Hathors were seven, like the 
number of ritual knots that needed to be tied to protect a pregnancy (and untied 
to let the labour happen).!!* The number of Greek Eileithyiai is not specified in 
Homer’s poem, but 6th century Bc Attic vases show two Eileithyiai helping Zeus 
to deliver Athena from his head.!'4 

Roman culture also saw a connection between midwife-goddesses and Fates.!!> 
The Roman counterpart of Eileithyia was the goddess-midwife Lucina,'!® who 
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was sometimes identified with Juno but was never multiplied. However, Varo and 
Tertullian list various gods and goddesses that protected each phase of pregnancy, 
birth, and postpartum;!!’ the iconography on tombs and gems suggests that the 
postpartum was also assisted by a group of women, represented as Fates. A group 
of Roman imperial gems shows the three Fates depicted in the moment before 
they decided the fate of the child by raising it from the ground.'!® In two 2nd 
century AD marble sarcophagi,!'? the Fates were represented while decreeing the 
fate of the child on a sphere during the child’s first bath, which was considered 
very important because it purified the child and incorporated it into its family. 

Unlike Meskhenet, the Dynastic ‘knowledgeable woman’ seems to have disap- 
peared in the Greco-Roman Period. Indeed in Greco-Roman sources, the title of 
‘knowledgeable woman’ was no longer attributed to ordinary women, although it 
did survive as a title for Isis and Nephtys in temples.!° Therefore, in this period, 
midwifery is still related to Isis and probably to her priestesses, but what do we 
know about priestly midwifery in the Greco-Roman Period? Did it mainly follow 
the Greek or the Egyptian medical tradition? Did priests (and priestesses) actually 
perform midwifery, or did they just write about it as a literary subject? 

The topic of medical traditions is still subject of discussion, and so deserves a 
more detailed answer. From the beginning of the Ptolemaic domination, Greek 
medical practitioners who worked in Alexandria and in the main Greek poleis 
treated and trained members of the Greek-speaking dominant class. After a time, 
the social and cultural division between Greeks and Egyptians became much more 
nuanced, due to mixed marriages and the Hellenisation of the native population. 
Therefore, we cannot talk about “Greek medicine’ for the Greeks and “Egyptian 
medicine’ for the Egyptians after the first century of the Ptolemaic era. However, 
even though many Egyptians became Hellenised, the Greek medical tradition did 
not replace Demotic medical texts, which were still being written in temples in the 
Roman Period. It may be that Greek medical tradition was stronger among Roman 
citizens and people with Greek status in the Hellenised cities, while the Egyptian 
tradition had more followers among the Aigyptioi of the rural areas, especially 
in Upper Egypt. Yet, new studies and papyrological finds are showing that the 
picture is more complicated than this. 

First of all, people with Greek status living in the po/eis travelled, had second 
homes in the countryside and brought their medical traditions with them. 
Furthermore, the existence of temple libraries that preserved both Greek and 
Egyptian medical texts suggest that they were not seen as incompatible, and could 
be used by the same practitioners. Indeed, both Egyptian and Greek texts combine 
empirical medical practice with other non-medical disciplines, such as magic and 
astrology. 

Priestly medicine survived in Egyptian temples until the Byzantine Period,!7! 
and treated patients from all social classes by using spells, and incubation in 
special annexes of temples.!*? Literate people with strong religious beliefs may 
have known that the cause of their disease was not supernatural, but they might 
still have considered the intervention of a god as more powerful than any medical 
cure. As a consequence, incubation practices, oracles and domestic religious 
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rituals were very common in Egyptian cities and villages. However, the large 
corpora of Greek and Demotic medical papyri found in temples does suggest that 
priests had an interest in more scientific practices as well. 

Two Roman temples, to Soknobkonneus in Tebtynis, and to Suchos in 
Crocodilopolis, have given us precious examples of the sorts of Greco-Egyptian 
texts that were written or copied by priests between the Ist and the 3rd century 
Ap.'*3 Medical texts were kept in the temple’s library, traditionally called the 
‘House of Life’, and the presence of both Greek and Demotic texts also confirms 
that priests were interested in both the Greek and Egyptian medical tradition. 
Hanson argued that the priests of Tebtynis only came into contact with Greek 
medical literature accidentally, through a group of wealthy Hellenised people who 
lived in the polis of Antinoupolis.'** These people presumably had their second 
homes in Tebtynis, and brought their Greek literary and medical texts with them to 
these homes. This argument that the Greek texts came from elsewhere rather than 
being produced first-hand in Tebtynis might seem plausible at first as most of the 
medical texts found in the temple library were in Demotic rather than Greek.'*> The 
nearby villages of Karanis and Soknopaiou Nesos do not have the same amount 
of Greek medical texts, thus suggesting that Tebtynis was an exceptional case. 
However, an exclusive presence or at least a prevalence of Demotic texts does not 
mean necessarily that any contact with Greek medical sources was either absent or 
accidental. Indeed the presence of Greek loanwords in Demotic medical texts from 
Fayum shows that priests read and translated Greek texts.'*° Furthermore, it seems 
unlikely that Egyptian priests only read Greek medical texts for their own personal 
interest without putting this new knowledge into practice. Indeed, some of the 
Greek medical papyri were copied on lower-value reused papyri, probably because 
the priests wanted to have a personal copy for their own or professional use.!?’ 
Thus, in spite of the fact that Egyptian priests (and priestesses) mainly wrote in 
Demotic, they still welcomed any contact and exchange with the Greek tradition. 

So far, I have discussed priestly medical practice in a general way but, in 
order to discuss midwifery in relation to priestly medicine, we need to look more 
closely at the few examples of Demotic and Greek gynaecological and obstetrical 
papyri from temple libraries. 

A Demotic papyrus from the temple of Crocodilopolis!* has a list of diagnoses 
of ailments as well as prognoses. The medical ingredients listed in this papyrus 
can be found in Egyptian medical papyri and Greek treatises. This again suggests 
that the author of the text studied now lost Greek documents but still chose to 
write in Demotic.'*? The papyrus does not mention childbirth,'°° but does give 
prescriptions for women’s diseases,'*! and for a mysterious ailment (/rpyt) which 


affected newborn babies:!°? 


Prescription for the /rpyt, ailment of the baby, it being to be triturated finely; 
to be applied to it.!* 


Some of the few Greek medical writings from the library of the temple at 
Tebtynis!** are medical-astrological texts, where the pathologies are associated 
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with the movement of planets. A 2nd-century ap fragment is particularly interest- 
ing for us here, because it links a pregnant women’s miscarriage to the move- 
ments of the planet Venus.'*° This papyrus also mentions the embryotomy, a 
practice which was still performed in the Roman Period, but became controversial 
in the Byzantine era.!*° 

Despite this interest in childbirth by Egyptian priests, it is impossible to tell 
whether midwifery was actually practised in the annexes of Roman Egyptian 
temples or whether instead the priests acted as ritualists or practitioners in private 
houses. Some kind of medical practice or medical training was probably carried 
out by the temple, as suggested by a group of medical instruments and amulets 
found in the temple at Tebtynis,'*’ similar to those represented in the reliefs in the 
temple of Sobek and Haroeris in Kom Ombo. The association between advanced 
medical instruments and amulets in these representations at Kom Ombo, shows 
once again how magic and advanced medical practice were seen as complemen- 
tary. The amulets found in Tebtynis and the ones represented in Kom Ombo, are 
the traditional amulets of health, Bes and the Udjat eye. These traditional amulets 
were flanked by more specific medical amulets which became widespread in 
the Roman Period, some of which were used specifically for pregnant women. 
These were the ouroboroi, that regulated the timely opening of the womb, and the 
okytokia, used to accelerate the birth.!*8 


2.3 Preliminary conclusions 


This chapter shows that the figure of the midwife in Ancient Egypt is very 
complex to study. One of the main difficulties for the Dynastic Period is to find 
attestations of midwives in religious literature and private letters: midwives are 
very elusive from this time. However, this almost complete invisibility does not 
seem to correspond to a low status; the few attestations of Dynastic midwives in 
religious texts equate them to powerful and independent goddesses. The figure of 
the ‘knowledgeable woman’ seems to be very much respected. 

In the Greco-Roman Period, midwives and female doctors receive the same 
Greek names (uoia and iatpivn) that they have in other parts of the Greco-Roman 
world. From the Ptolemaic Period, some women had the opportunity to receive 
training in urban medical schools, and became respected figures whose opinion 
was looked for in legal cases. The Greek professional titles of uaia and iatpivn do 
not directly translate to any known Egyptian title, thus giving the false impression 
that the Greco-Roman domination introduced a total break from the past in this 
profession. 

So what did actually survive of the elusive Egyptian midwives in Greco-Roman 
Egypt? First of all the name of the knowledgeable goddesses and Meskhenet(s) 
survived in Ptolemaic and Roman temples, and the image of the birth brick 
remained a powerful one (the next chapter will show how the bricks were still 
used for several magical rituals). However, the function of Meskhenet as Fate 
no longer corresponded with one of the Roman Fates. The Egyptian Meskhenet 
decided what kind of person the child would become as an adult, the Roman 
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midwives Fates simply decreed whether the child would be recognised and raised 
by its family. Fate became more associated with family recognition and pos- 
sible child exposure, concepts previously unknown (or unwelcome) in Egyptian 
society. 

As well as the traditional images of the midwife-goddesses, temples also pre- 
served and kept producing large corpora of Egyptian medical literature. It is likely 
that these texts were read and written by priests for a practical use, suggested by 
the medical instruments found in Tebtynis. Temple texts show that Egyptian prac- 
tice was certainly enriched by the exchange with its Greek counterpart, with new 
sets of medical and astrological diagnoses composed in the field of gynaecology 
and obstetrics. Future translations of the Demotic medical texts from Tebtynis 
will further clarify to what extent Egyptian and Greek practice came into contact. 

Finally, private letters suggest that birth mainly took place in the house, either 
assisted by family members or by professional doctors. The choice of one or 
the other probably depended on the wealth of the family and the presence of 
professional doctors and midwives in the area where the parturient lived. Sources 
do not specify whether birth ritualists were members of the family or separate 
professional figures, such as priests visiting the houses for the occasion. What 
we do know is that the existence of new Greco-Egyptian birth amulets, and the 
association between medical instruments and amulets, shows that birth rituals in 
the Greco-Roman Period continued to be as important as medicine. 
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another oil might have been preferred. In addition, myrrh oil is beautifully perfumed 
and is still used today for skin care. 

Hanson 1994: 168. 

Lichtheim 1976: 108. 

Weener 2006: 35. 
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Stol 2000: 121. 

80 Beckman 1983: 111. 

JE 56.353. Hanson 1994: 166-167, fig.4 and for the earlier discussion about the 
identification of the stool as potty or as birth stool, see ibid., note 20; Rowlandson 
1998: 288 n. 33. 

O. Gardiner 9. Tr. by Toivari-Viitala 2001: 177-178, note 317 includes further 
references. In O. CGC. 25583 The items include: food, leather sandals, mats/sheets, a 
basket, a sieve, a rope and strings of beads: Toivari-Viitala 2001: 130. 

O. Varille 13. Ibid., 2001: note 318, she also mentions O.BM. 50737 where a woman 
buys a bed. However, this one seems to be a normal bed. 

Ibid.: 178 and note 320. 

P. Oxy ILIX 3491, 8. Husson 1986: 91. 

Sor. 1.35; Orib. Fr. 10.9.2 (Antyllus). Husson 1986: 91, note 14. 

Sor. 2.3. See the discussion of this description in Gourevitch 1984: 171-173. 
Aaoavov in Hp. Superf. 8.1—2, 76. Aaoava in Hp Fist. 9.2. Hanson 1994: 162-168, fig. 
la, 1b, 2a, 2b, 3. For a detailed study of the Greek potty, see Lynch and Papadopoulos 
2006: 1-32. 

Artemid. 5, 73. 

Marc. Diac. Vita Porphyrii 44. Ed. Hill 1913: 49. 

Fig. 3.50, 3.51. 

BM 1992.0811,1. 

See Chapter 3. 

CBd-758 and 759. 

Sor. 2.5. Soranus talks negatively about a position which must have been common in 
Egypt as it is still used today in rural Egypt: the woman gave birth squatting over a 
pit, and the midwife stood in the pit and received the baby. 

Cf. hieroglyphs for birth showing women in squatting positions. Also, see the temple 
relief from Dendera, with a goddess giving birth on a birthing stool assisted by two 
cow-headed goddesses. Temple of Hathor, Dendera. Greco-Roman Period. 

Hp. Mul. 4; Littré VIII 514-516. 

Soranus 2.3 (86); Temkin 1991: 72. 

P. Oxy X 1290, 8 (Sth century Ap). 

Quoted by Husson 1986: 117, note 11. 

Husson 1986: 117. 

Pulvinus in P. Mich. VUI 468, lines 10-12 (Alexandria, 100-125 ap). 

Soranus mentions the use of the pillow in association with the birth stool; when the 
afterbirth is retained, the infant, still attached to the mother through the umbilical 
cord, can be put on a pillow below the mother: Sor. 2.67. 

Called dt62tpa by Sor. 3.40.1—3 and Paul.Aeg. 6.73, 78. Hanson (1994: 170) claims 
it was “used in the treatment of hemorrhage following difficult births’. See also ibid., 
note 29, for more bibliography on archaeological and literary examples of Greco- 
Roman specula. On different shapes, for women and men, of Roman catheters and 
specula, see Baker 2013: 106. 

See chapter 3. 

An 1|1th-century ab Coptic spell from Egypt invokes the four bricks on which Mary 
gave birth to Jesus. Crum 1942: 69. 

For example, the inscription from the Ptolemaic temple of Esna, in Marshall 2015: 
122. 

Spieser 2011: 71-73. 

A solemn moment, but also a very risky one because 1f the midwife cut it too soon, the 
placenta would have been retained in the womb, endangering the life of the mother. 
In addition, soon after the cut, the midwife had the crucial task of judging the child’s 
chance of survival by observing its vitality and the condition of the umbilical cord. 
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Cf. Bettini 2013: 61-62. 

For instance, they try to prevent the delivery of Alcmene’s child Herakles, in Iliad 
19.74. 

Marshall 2015: 122. 

Papyrus Berlin 3027, chap. V (6, 1-6). Cf. Erman 1901: 50-51 and Yamazaki 2003: 
52. Spieser 2011: 78-80. 

Foley 2003: 116, Cat. 5. 

For a full discussion of the identification between midwives and Fates in the Roman 
world, see Dasen 2009 and Dasen 2015: chapter 8. 

Strabo (17.1.47) reports that the city of El Kab in Upper Egypt was dedicated to the 
lunar goddess Nekhbet by the Egyptians, then to Eilethyia under Ptolemaic Rule, and 
finally to Lucina under the Romans. 

Varro (Antiquitates rerum humanarum et divinarum in Augustine, De ciuitate Dei 
contra paganos 4, 11, 2-3): Antevorta, Prorsa et Postvorta protect the embryo while 
in utero; Lucina assists the labour; Opis picks up the child that is born; Vaticanus 
supervises the first cry; Levana looks after the picking up of the child. Tertullian (Ad 
Nationem 2, 11, 1-6) adds a few more deities: Consevius, Fluvionia, Vitumnus and 
Sentinus protect the child in the womb, while Diespater bring the child to light with 
the help of Candelifera. These two passages are quoted and discussed in Dasen 2015: 
6501-6502 (Kindle location). 

Cf. BM 3079 and Dasen 2009: fig. 2, 3. 

Cf. marble panel from the side of a biographical sarcophagus. A nurse 1s washing a 
newborn baby, but all the other women are looking at the woman who is writing on 
the sphere, deciding the child’s life course. From Rome, 160—180 ap. Los Angeles, 
County Museum of Art (LACMA). Image from http://www.vroma.org/images/ 
raia_images/sarcophagus bio.jpg. The other 2nd-century ap marble sarcophagus 
panel is preserved in Agrigento, in the Regional Archaeological Museum, and drawn 
by Dasen 2009: 203, fig. 4. 

rh.tj. Wb. II, 446.4; LGG IV, 711. 

Many of them were shut around the 4th century Ap: Hirt-Raj 2006: 306-307. 

For instance, the god of childbirth, Bes, had his own oracular centre in Abydos, where 
people came to practise incubation. However, despite Bes’ link with childbirth, there 
are no attestations of priestess-midwives working within the temple. 

P. Vindob. D 6257 in Demotic; P. Tebt. II 676 and P. Tebt. Il 276 in Greek. These 
medical papyri were probably written in the House of Life (pr anx) of the two 
temples. 

Hanson 2005: 387-402. 

Cf. Ryholt 2013: 235ff. 

Lang 2012: 222ff. Although she points out that the evidence of “translation and com- 
bination of medical information’ of Greek and Demotic sources 1s not specifically 
attested in Tebtynis. 

Van Minnen 1998: 168. 

P. Vindob. D 6257. 

Reymond 1976: 40. Reymond comments that what can be found in this document is 
“new and unparalleled in documents of earlier date’. 

The comment by Montserrat 1996: 30 is incorrect. 

Reymond 1976: 118-119; 187-188. Another papyrus which mentions diseases of 
women 1s P. Berlin Dem. 13602. Erichsen 1954: 363-377. 

According to Reymond 1976: 144, the term /irpyt derives from /rp/wopm “being 
early’ or “being first’. 

Tr. by Reymond 1976: 86. Transcription: ibid.: 87. 

P. Tebt. 11276; P. Tebt. 11 676. van Minnen (1998) and Hanson (2005) argue that these 
papyri do not come from the temple library, but rather were part of the priests’ private 
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possessions, while Ryholt (2013) considers these texts might indeed be part of the 
library. 

Greek astrological papyrus P. Tebr. II 676. Hanson and Flemming 2009. Cf. the 
contemporary treatise on medical astrology written by Ptolemy: Marganne 1981: 325, 
no. 173. Hanson and Flemming 2009: 184-185. 

See the episode of the death of empress Eudoxia in Chapter 4. 

The presence of medical instruments in the temple does I think show that medicine 
was practised within it, but the possibility that these instruments were offered by the 
priests as votive objects, after their use, cannot be ruled out. Cf. medical instruments 
or medical related objects deposited as votive offerings in the Roman World: Baker 
2013: 50-51; 105. 

For uterine gems see Chapters 3 and 4. 


3. Childbirth and domestic cult in 
Greco-Roman Egypt 


Childbirth is a moment of pain and distress, and mothers-to-be have always looked 
for consolation and relief at this time. Across many cultures, the most common 
way of invoking help in childbirth is to call upon a deity to assist in the birthing 
room. In antiquity, the names of the mother-goddesses were screamed during 
distress, and were called in rejoicing when the danger had passed.'! However, the 
deity was also invited to the birthing room to provide further protection, not only 
to the mother and unborn, but also to the domestic space itself. It was believed 
that in moments of weakness, like sleep, birth and illness, evil spirits and bad 
manifestations of deities could come into the house and strike the body of human 
beings. In order to prevent these supernatural attacks, the domestic space had to 
become a sacred space, a temporary temple where the deity could descend safely 
and help the devotee. This chapter will be devoted to the study of these birth 
rituals in Ancient Egypt, from the Dynastic to the Greco-Roman Period. The 
large body of evidence for them will be divided into three groups: section 3.1 
will look at some birth rituals which can be associated with the protection of the 
birth room. Section 3.2 will discuss and classify all the votive images of women 
which are associated with fertility, pregnancy and childbirth. Finally, section 3.3 
will investigate the domestic cult of Bes, in relation to his function as protector of 
pregnant and childbearing women. 


3.1 Protection of the birthing room and the domestic space 


This section will examine which kinds of objects and spells were used to set up a 
protective space within the domestic arena. 


3.1.1 Apotropaic wands 


Dating back to the MK, apotropaic wands are the earliest known objects in Ancient 
Egypt which show a clear link with childbirth and the birthing room.’ This is 
because they represent childbirth deities like Bes, Taweret and the frog goddess 
Heget, and because they contain protective inscriptions for babies.* These objects 
were made from hippopotamus tusk, probably because of their connection with 
Taweret, a deity represented as a hybrid between a hippo, a lion and a woman. In 
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the inscriptions on these wands, the deities express their intention to protect the 
baby. Some deities declare that the wand spell will have the power to extend their 
protection to the newborn: 


[words said by Aha]: 


I have come to extend my protection on Senauy-seseib son of 
Senebet-Uemet-Ankhet.* 


We have come that we may protect this child Senebef-Osiris, alive, sound 
and healthy° 


In another wand, the deities protect both the mother and the son:° 


Recitation by the many protectors: We have come that we may extend our 
protection around the healthy child Minhotep, alive, sound, and healthy, born 
of the noblewoman Sitsobek, alive, sound, and healthy.’ 


These deities are ready to attack any trespasser of the birthing room with long 
sharp knives: 


Cut off the head of the enemy when he enters the chamber of the children 
whom the lady . . . has borne.® 


Deities with knives are represented in most of the wands, but it is unclear 
whether the wand itself could be used as a sort of ritual weapon. Wands often 
show signs of wear and tear, and some of them were repaired more than once; 
this could be a sign that they were used many times, but it is hard to understand 
in what way. It has been suggested that apotropaic wands were used to trace 
protective circles around babies, as happens in some parts of Africa today.’ One 
particular ancient wand’s protection of the space around the child is apparent 
from its inscription: 


We came to deploy the protection around (and) the protection behind, for 
Senebankh [=the child]!° 


The deities also declare that their spell will never leave the child exposed to 
dangers, as it will cast a protection ‘by day’ and ‘by night’: 


[words said by these gods]: 
Our protection, life, health and prosperity, the protection by night and the 
protection by day, around this child Nehy (son of) Peret.'! 


Representations of these wands in a funerary context, in one case shown carried 
by nurses to the deceased,!” suggests a possible association with rituals of rebirth 
in the afterlife as well.!° 
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Figure 3.1 Apotropaic wand. Egypt. Middle Kingdom (ca. 1981—1640 Bc). Hippopotamus 
ivory. The wand is decorated on one side with protective figures who were 
believed to protect mothers and children. An inscription on the front reads 
“protection of day’ and “protection of night’. 


Apotropaic wands disappear by the end of the NK. However, magical rods and 
knives were still used in the Greco-Roman Period. Some Roman Period knives, 
produced as miniature terracottas or ivory knives, have been found in an urban 
context,'* but are still awaiting interpretation. 


3.1.2 Birth bricks 


Another object used to protect the space of the birthing room is the birth brick. 
Birth bricks were the original physical support for Ancient Egyptian women when 
they gave birth. From the MK onwards, birth bricks were replaced by the more 
comfortable birth stools, which originated from the Near East.!> However, the tra- 
dition of birth bricks continued to survive for centuries as part of Ancient Egyptian 
cultural heritage.'° The Coptic word used for the birthing brick, Tore,!’ derived 
from the Egyptian word for ‘brick’ db.t ofl? ae 

Another Egyptian word for birth bricks, mshnt Cael, identified the bricks 
with the goddess Meskhenet.?? An NK spell invoked Meskhenet and Nut for 
the protection of a mother and her unborn child, and had to be spoken over two 
bricks: 


...1t...(?) Meskhenet 


May you invigorate yourself, may you be active, Meskhenet, because you are 
a totality, the hand of Atum that generated Shu and Tefnut. This creator has 
gone away, knowing that in your name, Meskhenet, you will create the ka 
of this child who is in the womb of this woman. For him, I have emanated a 
royal order to Geb so that he creates the ka. 


[...] 
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Nut welcomes all the god, her stars are an army of stars and as her stars they 
do not move away. Since their protection comes for NN. and the one that she 
protects, P. 


These words have to be pronounced on a pair of bricks [that (?) . . . while (?) 
... on the left side and Nut on the right side is (?)... in... Geb (?)... Of 
birds, incense on fire .. . in which case the latter executes this supplication 
with a strip of fine decorated cloth and a standard stick is in his hand.*! 


This spell is protective, but has the unusual function of protecting an unborn. 
Therefore, instead of the birthing room, Meskhenet has to protect the space 
within the womb, and even participates in the formation of the child’s ka. The 
sky goddess Nut calls for help from all the pantheon of gods, who are beautifully 
compared to an ‘army of stars’. 

The tradition of birth bricks seems to derive from the Near East, although it is 
hard to say in which period it was brought to Egypt. In the Atram-hasts, the best 
preserved Old Babylonian myth, birth bricks are mentioned in the context of the 
creation of the first human beings: 


In the house of the pregnant woman in confinement, let the brick be in place 
for seven days.”” 


The advice to leave the brick(s) for seven days means that it was used for a longer 
period than the labour itself, possibly for protective rituals. 

In Egypt, although there are many attestations of spells involving birth bricks, 
only one actual brick has been identified as such. This brick was found in the 
house of a wealthy mayor of Abydos, and dates to the MK.” Its identification 
was possible thanks to the decorations on the sides of the brick, which luck- 
ily preserve traces of colour as well. One side represents a mother holding a 
child, assisted by two women with blue hair.** The whole scene is framed by 
two standards topped with Hathor’s head. The other sides preserve fragmentary 
images of real and fantastical animals, not dissimilar to the ones represented on 
ivory wands. 

Despite the lack of archaeological evidence, it is clear that birth bricks became 
so symbolically meaningful that they became part of the funerary equipment in 
the tombs of kings and high officials in the NK. These bricks were not the only 
obstetric tools that were readapted for funerary use: others were the apotropaic 
wands, and the pss-kf and ntrw blades.” 

As birth bricks are rarely preserved, except for the example from Abydos, we 
need to study these funerary bricks in order to understand their function. These 
bricks were placed in the burial chamber according to the prescriptions of chapter 
151 of the Book of the Dead. The chapter mentions the special protective role of 
each brick, and prescribed the deposition of one brick in each of the four corners 
of the burial chamber. We do see small, floor-level niches in each corner for the 
deposition of these bricks, and sometimes such niches preserved the bricks from 
destruction.”° 
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As with the funerary bricks, birth bricks could have been placed at the corners 
of the birthing room. In this way, it would be useful to examine the corners of 
preserved domestic rooms to see whether there are similar niches that might have 
contained a birth brick. Placing protective items at the corners of a bedroom was 
an attested practice in the MK, as shown by this spell for the protection of the 
bedroom: 


To be said over the four uraei made of pure clay and fire in their mouths. One 
is placed on each corner of each room in which there is a man or a woman 
sleeping.”’ 


In the Greco-Roman Period, birth bricks are mentioned as being placed in the 
corners of the temple of Edfu: 


To strike the bricks. Word to be said: ‘I have modelled these into a brick 
form, and I struck bricks to build your house. Selected ground soil mixed 
with powdered resin and with Menur-incense. I form for you (from this 
mixture) these perfect birth bricks, in order to make the corners of your 
temple long-lasting.”® 


Birth bricks are also mentioned in NK spells as apotropaic objects that repel evil 
spirits threatening children. In a spell from the Zauberspriiche ftir Mutter und 
Kind, a group of spells for the protection of children, a brick had to be struck, in 
order to guarantee the protection of a newborn girl from the spirits of an Asian 
and Nubian woman: 


O you, the one who spends the day moulding bricks for her father Osiris, 
she who has said about her father Osiris: “he should live on d@3is-plants and 
honey!’ 

Break out, Asiatic woman there, who has come from the hill country, Nubian 
woman who has come from the desert! Are you a slave woman? Then come 
as <his> vomit. Are you a noblewoman? Then come as <his> piss. Come 
as the slime of his nose, come as the sweat of his limbs! My arms are over 
this child — the arms of Isis are over him, as she puts her arms over her son 
Horus.”? 


The spell mentions the origins of the two female enemies to suggest from which 
part of the house they would be most likely to strike: presumably the Nubian from 
the south, and the Asian from the east or north.*° The birth bricks had to be placed 
in these cardinal points of the house (or the room), in order to provide the best 
protection. 

We do not know whether the domestic deposition of birth bricks continued into 
the Greco-Roman Period, but the protective disposition of birth bricks at the sides 
of a birthing room is mentioned in the Greco-Roman Hymn to Khnum, inscribed 
in the temple of Esna: 
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They have placed their four Meskhenet at their sides, to repel the designs of 
evil by incantations.*! 


3.1.3 Spells for the birthing room 


Spells related to birth bricks, and those inscribed on apotropaic wands, show 
that the protection of the birthing room was considered essential for the positive 
outcome of a birth. Various other spells for the protection of the house, the bed- 
room and the birthing room were used from the Dynastic to the Late Dynastic and 
Greco-Roman Periods. For example, a Late Period spell was aimed at protecting 
the birth chamber:*? 


Chapter to protect the bedchamber of the pregnant woman: Mrs so-and- 
so daughter of Mrs so-and-so sleeping on a reed mat while Isis holds her 
on her lap, Nephtys holds her from behind, Hathor is over her head and 
Renenutet under her legs; the great Ipet ensures her protection and the gods 
and the goddesses look after her. In case a male enemy comes, a female 
enemy, a deceased male, a deceased female, a male opponent, a female oppo- 
nent, and so on, all the bad and hurting things that would occur against Mrs 
so-and-so daughter of Mrs so-and-so, at the hour of the day, when the seven 
fighters (arrows) will be very effective in repelling an opponent of Mrs so- 
and-so daughter of Mrs so-and-so, each one of them ensuring her protection.*? 


In Greco-Roman Egypt, Seth-Typhon or Seth Incubus, a deity represented as 
an ithyphallic ass, was considered one of the worst supernatural threats to the 
house and its inhabitants. Seth Incubus was believed to attack people while they 
were sleeping and to cause fatal bleeding and miscarriage in pregnant women. 
The tradition of an evil entity, threatening people in their sleep, is attested from 
the Dynastic Period;** people were believed to be particularly vulnerable in their 
sleep because it was the realm of spirits. Therefore, from the NK onwards, spells 
appear for the protection of the house.*° Indeed, a spell survives that seeks to 
prevent the spirits from provoking bleeding (miscarriage) in women.*° 

Beliefs in Seth Incubus derive from the Egyptian myth, ‘The Contendings of 
Horus and Seth’, dating to the Twentieth Dynasty (c. 1190-1070 Bc).*’ According 
to this, Horus, in adulthood, had been sexually assaulted by Seth, and later got his 
revenge by cutting his uncle’s testicles off.** This episode explains why Egyptians 
believed that the seed emitted by Seth was poisonous, as it derived from a violent 
rape. Indeed, the words ‘semen’ and ‘poison’ in Egyptian were written with 
similar signs, and pronounced in the same way (mtw?).°? 

A spell dating back to the Dynastic Period mentions the use of Seth’s semen to 
defeat the spirits of a male or female demon: 


This here is the ejaculation [of] Him-who-is-in-his-grimness which Mafdet 
received in that room wherein Isis rejoiced and wherein the testicles of Seth 
were cut off. Do not flee away (?)! May the ejaculation of Horus and of 
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Him-who-is-in-his-grimness go forth against a male dead, a female dead, and 
so on - the name of the enemy, the name of his father, the name of his mother. 
Oh Mafdet! Open your mouth wide against that enemy, [the male dead], the 
female dead and so on - do not let me see him [ ] times. 


Words to be said over the phallus of an [as]s, hardbaked (?) in the form of 
a dp.t-cake, provided with the name of the enemy, [the name] of his father 
and the name of his mother. To be placed within fat of meat and to be given 
to a cat.7? 


The spell mentions the use of the phallus of an ass as a representation of the 
poisonous seed of Seth. The phallus cake had to be ritually defeated by a cat, who 
eats it, the cat presumably a personification of the feline goddess Mafdet. 

In Greco-Roman Egypt, the tradition of the Seth-ass became very popular. The 
ass becomes the symbol of moral and bodily impurity: in Apuleius, it is presented 
as an animal with a strong sexual connotation.*! The Greeks also associated the 
ass with Dionysiac orgiastic rituals.*” The sexual connotation of the ass was not 
considered negative, but the traditional Egyptian idea of the ass was certainly seen 
in a negative light. Indeed, in Greco-Roman Egypt, the ass also represented all the 
obscure forces that were responsible for illness, in particular the miscarriage of 
women. The idea of a dangerous ass that threatened pregnant women would have 
been comprehensible the Greeks, who had their own tradition of baby-killing 
demons, perhaps a result of their shared Near-Eastern cultural inheritance.* In 
Mesopotamia, the baby-snatching demon Lamaistu had ass ears,** while in Greece 
the female monster Empousa had ass legs and feet.* 

In Egyptian magic, the most effective way to fight an enemy was using some- 
thing that had a similar nature to their adversary. In this way, eating parts of the 
donkey was believed to treat diseases, particularly, but not only, those associated 
with women. To prevent the threat posed by Incubus, Egyptian medical texts 
prescribed that women eat parts of a donkey, in particular its testicles, before 
going to bed.*° This tradition also appears in Hippocratic recipes for gynaecologi- 
cal diseases, even though the Hippocratic tradition seems more distant from any 
Sethian connotations; although Hippocratic recipes prescribed parts of the she-ass 
rather than the male ass.*” 

The recipes against Seth-Typhon Incubus were not only produced as medicines 
to swallow, but also as potions to spread on the vulnerable parts of the house 
and the susceptible parts of its inhabitants. Two Demotic spells, translated into 
German by Westendorf, give us a good idea as to how the potions were used to 
keep Incubus outside the house, and away from the womb of pregnant women. As 
with the medicines, one of the most important ingredients in these potions was a 
part of an ass, in this case the heart. The same potion was anointed on the vulva of 
the woman, and then applied to the main boundaries of the house; it was smeared 
on the door or sprinkled inside its walls. 


Another (remedy). One ibs-fish, the . . . anoint her vulva with it, and you shall 
sprinkle their door of her house with it** 
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Another (remedy). Heart of a male (?) Ass is cooked. Ointment ... and 
sprinkle the inside] the house in order.*® 


The magical potions mentioned in these spells had to protect the vulva and the 
door of the house. Doors were believed to be the ways evil spirits entered the 
house. 

A category of terracotta lamp, produced in Egypt from the 3rd until about 
the 5th century Ap, could also be related to birth rituals. There lamps are called 
‘frog lamps’ by scholars because many of them represent this animal.*° Frogs 
in Ancient Egypt were identified with the goddess Heqet, who is patron of both 
childbirth and rebirth. Other lamps of this type show a modification of the frog 
theme, and an even closer connection with childbirth. For instance, there are 
lamps that represent the face of the god Bes,”! and others that represent embryos 
in their mother’s wombs.*? One lamp, dating to the beginning of the 4th century 
AD, represents two embryos facing each other, with both pointing at their mother’s 
vagina orifice, situated by the beak of the lamp.°* The clear association between 
these lamps and childbirth suggests that they may have been used in domestic 
cults to protect pregnant and childbearing women. Another interpretation is that 
they were used for funerary rituals of rebirth for the dead; other representations of 
explicit childbirth scenes are known from two monochrome wall paintings from a 
Ist century Bc tomb chapel in Hermopolis.** However, the archaeological context 
of these lamps, when known, is generally urban not funerary. 

A more obscure ritual practice is attested in 4th century AD Kellis, where a 
miscarried foetus was found in roof rubble of a house’s upper room.*° Frankfurter 
does not give a definite interpretation: he argues that foetuses’ bodies could be 
used as powerful ‘tools’ for sorcery but he also reckons that the Kellis foetus was 
probably not used for a curse. Nothing can be said conclusively, unless there are 
new similar finds from Egypt, but it may be possible that the presence of a foetus 
on the roof may suggest that it was thrown for protection or good luck. Since the 
Dynastic Period, mothers who had a miscarriage, or lost their baby, were invited 
to wear amulets to protect themselves from the negative power of the deceased 
child, who was believed to be able to endanger any future births.*’ Perhaps, main- 
taining the body of the dead foetus on the roof kept the evil power of the deceased 
under control, and at the same time propitiated it to aid the birth of a new child. 
However, such protection would have been different from the one provided by the 
Demotic birthing room rituals mentioned above: the ritual required for this room 
was only a temporary one, while throwing or placing a foetus on the roof meant 
protecting the house permanently. 


3.2 Votive images of women 


In this study of women’s bodies and reproduction it is crucial to see how society 
represented them in religious and ritual contexts. In order to comprehend the social 
perception of real women’s bodies, it is important to understand how women’s 
bodies were associated with magical rituals and religious beliefs that were intrinsic 
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to Ancient Egyptian people. Images of women with eroticised bodies or pregnant 
bellies were believed to magically promote a pregnancy or to protect real women 
in labour. However, these images can also be found in less obvious contexts such 
as the tombs of children, both newborn and older, and medical contexts. What role 
did the depiction of the female body play in these circumstances? 

The archaeological evidence from Ancient Egypt includes a vast number of 
miniatures, statuettes, amulets and drawings that represent naked women, or 
female body parts. Most of these objects are attested from the MK onwards, but 
increased from the Late Period, reaching a peak in the Greco-Roman era. A full 
typological study of these objects and a complete survey of their archaeological 
contexts lies beyond the aim of this book, but I will provide a thorough survey 
of votive images of women related to fertility, pregnancy and childbirth from the 
Dynastic to the Greco-Roman Period. 

The discussion will have two aims: 1) it will discuss how and in which 
contexts naked female bodies were represented in Ancient Egypt. 2) It will 
analyse these objects over a broad chronological period. Female figurines dating 
from the Dynastic Period will be included in order to show the typological and 
iconographic continuity they share with the Greco-Roman era, something noted 
before but never analysed in detail. For the Greco-Roman Period, I have selected 
various figurines and iconographic themes in order to discuss the survival of 
traditional Egyptian elements, as well as the appearance of new Greco-Roman 
ones. More importantly, I will show that the change in the representation of 
women’s bodies might reflect a gradual change in religious beliefs and social 
values. 


3.2.1 Votive images of women in the Dynastic Period 


Most of the votive images of women in the Dynastic Period are small statues made 
of faience, raw or baked clay, ivory, wood or limestone, and measure between 3 
and 30 cm. They were produced from the MK until the NK, with some types still 
produced in the Late Dynastic Period and others in the Roman Period. The most 
in-depth study of these figurines was made by Geraldine Pinch,°* who classified 
more than 700 examples of MK and NK figurines with a known archaeological 
context, and divided them into six main types, which are still used by scholars 
today. Pinch’s types were found in different archaeological contexts: villages, 
mines, houses, tombs and temples. The main finds come from the settlements of 
Deir el-Bahri, Faras, Mirgissa, Serabit el-Khadim and Gebel Zeit (some examples 
also came from Dendara and Koptos). Pinch also discussed other artefacts that 
resemble the female body: pebbles (from Mirgissa, Timna and Deir el Medina), 
metal plaques (from Faras) and models of the breasts and genitals (from Deir 
el-Bahri and Deir el-Medina). The typology made by Pinch was limited to MK 
and NK archaeological contexts, but was later expanded by Waraska with her 
study of ceramic female figurines, found by the Johns Hopkins excavation at the 
Precinct of Mut in Luxor between 2001 and 2004; these date from the NK to the 
Late Period (c. 1550-332 Bc).°? 
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In 2013, Backhouse published an article on NK female figurines from Deir el 
Medina, where she explained their possible function in relation to their typol- 
ogy and archaeological context. The classifications by Pinch, Waraska and 
Backhouse have some limitations though. First of all, they are very much focused 
on clay, pottery, ivory, wood and faience figurines, and give less importance 
to other materials, such as pebbles, bricks and ostraca. In addition, Pinch and 
Backhouse only focus on the Dynastic Period from the MK to the NK, even 
though some types continue into the Late Dynastic Period®! and beyond.” Another 
limitation in these classifications is the absence of some typologies which should 
be included in a thorough study of Ancient Egyptian female figurines; namely 
clay figurines with large hips, paddle dolls,°? hand-modelled figurines, ostraca and 
female-shaped bread loaves (my types 5-9). 

Because of these issues with earlier classifications, I have formulated a new list 
of nine types, which I will present in the sections below. My first four types (1-4) 
still broadly relate to Pinch’s six types, but the remaining five types (5-9) are 
not described in Pinch’s classification, although some examples were mentioned 
in her later book.® Types 5—9 are, however, published elsewhere, individually 
in articles, and also on online museum catalogues. Most of my nine types are 
described as Dynastic because they date to that period and disappeared after the 
NK, but a few types are also produced in the Late Dynastic Period (type 3), and 
others continue to be produced in the Roman era (type 1B). This classification 
does not include all Dynastic female figurines, and could still be improved and 
expanded in the future. A complete study of the typologies, materials, chronol- 
ogy and archaeological contexts of Dynastic female figurines, deserves in-depth 
research, but the scope of this chapter means I will mainly focus on Greco-Roman 
female figurines. 


3.2.1.1 Type 1: Standing figurines 


My type 1 figurines relates to Pinch’s type 1, but I have added more examples 
from museums to help clarify better the characteristics of this type and to show 
its continuity into the Roman Period. Type | figurines are standing statuettes 
made of faience, limestone, ivory and wood, and date from the MK to the Roman 
Period, and measure between 6 and 20 cm. Many of these figurines are now in 
museums with unknown provenance. The figurines with a known archaeological 
context mainly come from tombs,*’ but at least two come from domestic contexts, 
in Kahun.°* No type | figurines were found in Egyptian temples; elsewhere, only 
a group of eight figurines were found in the temple of the Obelisks in Byblos.” 
For my classification I have simplified Pinch’s subdivision of type 1 into five 
groups (AE), and reduced it to two (1A and 1B). Her subdivision was mainly 
based on the style and shape of the wig, while mine takes into account the materi- 
als, chronology, hairstyle, decoration, and presence of a child. All 1A figurines 
are made of blue and green faience, depict the genitals and have decoration 
(pubic triangle, necklace, girdle, tattoos) painted in black. 1B figurines are made 
of limestone, ivory or wood;” in the limestone figurines the body can be painted 
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using yellow paint, but otherwise the decorative work is either in black paint or 
is carved (in the ivory and wooden examples). Regarding chronology: group 1A 
all date to the Middle Kingdom, while group 1B dates from the Middle Kingdom 
into the Roman Period. 

None of the 1A figurines are represented with a child, while a few of those in the 
1B group do have a child, and always situated on the left lap (Figure 1B, right).”! 
As for hairstyle: 1A and 1B have a few elements in common: they never wear a 
headdress,”” can have either a bob cut or a long wig with holes for the insertion of 
real hair,’? or can have a mud bead wig.” Similar to this is the painted black hair- 
style.” An element that appears only on type 1B is the short and curly bob cut.” 

Figurines 1A and 1B have different decoration, but a common characteristic: 
their body is represented only to the knees, so they cannot stand unsupported 
(except for rare cases such as 1B WAM 71.505 which has feet). Figurines of type 
1A are three dimensions and are decorated both at the front and rear. Some wear 
a necklace with a shell,’’ others a protective amulet.’* Some have a cowrie shell 
girdle and tattoos on the legs and shoulders. The tattoos are either rhomboidal 
groups of dots or sets of horizontal lines, which could be interpreted as signs of 
scarification.’? The navel and pubic triangle are marked in black (Figure 3.2). 





Figure 3.2 Type 1A, blue faience naked female figurine from a tomb, maybe a Hathoric 
khener dancer. Her attributes are a necklace with a round pendant, two crossed 
chest-bands, a cowrie shell girdle and three squares of dotted tattoos on both 
her legs. New Kingdom. From Egypt. 
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1B type figurines have a slender waist and are completely naked, except for 
occasional decoration.*° However, unlike the type 1A examples, 1B figurines 
never have tattoos nor scarifications. The navel is sometimes marked with a circle, 
but this is a way to mark out that part of the body, rather than an example of body 
decoration. 


3.2.1.2 Type 2: Baked pottery or faience moulded figurines 


My type 2 figurines relate to Pinch’s types 4 and 5,°! two very rare types whose 
production was limited to a narrow chronological period, between the end of 
the 18th and the beginning of the 19th Dynasty. I chose to include this group of 
figurines under my type 2 because although very similar to type 1, they appeared 
later and never became as widespread. Type 2 is very similar to type | because 
it represents a group of standing female figurines with a realistic face, but their 
archaeological context is different. While no type 1 figurines were found in 
Egyptian temples, type 2 examples were mainly found in such contexts,* particu- 
larly in the Mut precinct, at Deir el-Bahari and at Faras. Some of these figurines 
were also found in domestic areas, such as a group of twenty-three figurines found 
by Bruyére in Deir el-Medina.*’ Only a few, rare examples were found in tombs.*4 

The material and technique of type 2 figurines differ from those of type 1; type 
2 examples are made of faience but also of baked pottery, a material never seen 
in type 1. Also, unlike type 1 figurines which were three-dimensional, type 2 
examples were all created from an open mould with only one decorated side, so 
the back is flat and undecorated. Type 2 figurines measure 3-22 cm.*° The faience 
examples are dark green or bright blue, while the pottery examples have traces of 
yellow paint. They are never represented with a child, but in some contexts they 
were found with models of beds or with statuettes of children.*° Type 2 figurines 
are all naked, with elongated bodies, small breasts, slender waists, and very rough 
feet. Most of them have no decoration.*’ The few that do*® hold a lotus flower or 
a menat necklace or perhaps a was-sceptre.*? Some of them also wear a necklace 
and have a decorative row of dots at the hip level (Figure 3.3).”° 

The hairstyles of type 2 are similar to those seen on type | figurines: either 
a long tripartite wig or a bob haircut that covers the ears. They normally lack a 
headdress, except for a kerchief surmounted by a tall circular diadem, which in 
some cases had holes for the insertion of human or artificial hair decorated with 
mud beads.®! An exception to the general absence of a headdress is the group of 
figurines found by Bruyére in Deir el-Medina.” These have a long wig and a tall 
modius, which recalls Greco-Roman terracotta figurines. The simplest figurines 
of this type present a sort of rim around the body, which closely resembles the NK 
figurines of women with a bed,” described in the type below. 


3.2.1.3 Type 3: Bed figurines 


This group of figurines, that sit or lie on a bed, correspond to Pinch’s type 6. I 
chose to call it type 3 for two reasons: first of all some examples of type 2 are 
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Figure 3.3 Type 2: fragmentary naked female figurine with an incised pubic triangle and a 
dotted girdle. Baked pottery. New Kingdom, 18th—19th Dynasty. From Egypt. 


similar to those of type 3,4 and secondly, type 2 figurines date to roughly the 
same time as the earliest type 3 examples (between 18th and 19th Dynasty). 
However, type 3 figurines continue up until the Late Dynastic Period, with a 
further transformation in the Ptolemaic era, that will be discussed below. 

Type 3 figurines are made of faience, pottery and limestone and measure 
10-20 cm.”° Some pottery examples have bodies painted in yellow or red, with 
hair and body details in black. The figurines represent naked women lying on 
a bed, alone or with a child (a newborn or a toddler). In the NK models, the 
women could be either detached” or integrated within the bed;?’ the child, when 
represented, lies next to the mother.’* From the Late Period, the woman is always 
integrated into the bed rather than detached from it. By this time, when the child 
is represented, it is either lying next to the mother,’ as with the NK beds, or 
perpendicular to the mother, in a foetal position (Figure 3.4).!° 

Type 3 figurines of women attached to a bed without a child!! are not only very 
similar to some type 2 examples, but also to Late Bronze IB-IIA (c. 1470-1300 Bc) 
votive plaques of the Canaanite goddess Astarte. These were produced in areas of 
the South Levant, which had contacts with Egypt.!° 
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Figure 3.4 Type 3: woman in bed with child playing with her hair. The naked woman is 
lying on a couch with four legs, with her head on a pillow, and the left arm 
lying across the waist above the navel. Her child is lying over her head touch- 
ing her hair. On the top of the couch there is a rosette and a zig-zag design in 
red and black on top of the couch. Limestone with traces of paint. Late Period, 
26th Dynasty. From Egypt. 


3.2.1.4 Type 4: Beak nose figurines 


Type 4 figurines correspond to Pinch’s types 2-3. This group includes figurines 
made of grey-brown unbaked clay measuring 12-28 cm. These figurines date 
to the 12th—-18th Dynasty, but they were mainly produced during the Second 
Intermediate Period (1782-1570 Bc) (SIP). I chose to include these figurines 
under a ‘type 4’ because they seem to be a rougher version of my types | and 2, 
and present a less realistic face with a beak nose and horizontal lines for the eyes 
and mouth. The examples without children are standing figures with their arms 
along their body. However a type 4 figurine with a child exists that is sitting down 
and is breastfeeding it.'° 

Type 4 figurines share the same sort of decoration with those of type 1; we see 
earrings, cowrie girdles, heavy necklaces and crossed chest-bands represented. 
With type 2 they share the same flat and elongated body with small round breasts, 
narrow waist, flat belly and incomplete feet, that means they cannot stand up 
unsupported. However, type 4 figurines have some peculiar aspects: they are 
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made of grey-brown unbacked clay, their pubic triangle is mostly incised rather 
than painted, and all decorations are made of clay. The earrings, which are gener- 
ally not preserved, were probably made of clay beads; the broad clay collar, which 
imitates a heavy necklace, is roughly modelled and sometimes dotted. A figurine 
from the Louvre (E 27257) has an additional collar made of small faience beads. 
Sometimes a girdle and/or two bands across the chest are traced with dots. 

Some type 4 figurines have a particularly remarkable hairstyle: a group of 
figurines from the site of Gebel Zeit, and now at the Louvre,!™ have a coiffure 
made with unbaked mud beads (see the hairstyle of type 9 paddle dolls) or, more 
rarely, made with shells. Some of these statuettes were also found wrapped in 
decorated linen with a set of jewels. Other type 4 figurines have elaborate hair- 
styles rendered in clay: some have several locks and a diadem,'°° others have two 
locks flanking the face and a third lock behind, while the rest of the head seems to 
be shaven (Figure 3.5).!°° 

Their beak nosed face reminds us of Syrian figurines produced in Carchemish 
(Tabqa-Euphrates area), during the Late Bronze Age (late 3rd millennium Bc).!°’ 
Indeed, the fact that these type 4 figurines were largely made during the SIP, 





Figure 3.5 Type 4: beak nosed female figurine with tripartite hairstyle. The woman wears 
a thick necklace and has a circle of dots around the navel as well as a fragmen- 
tary dotted girdle. From Egypt. 
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when Egypt was ruled by the Hyksos Dynasty, makes an eastern influence on 
their design very likely. Many type 4 figurines were found in Gebel Zeit,!°° a 
mountain area by the Red Sea. Between the SIP and the beginning of the NK 
(1800-1500 Bc), Gebel Zeit had important mines of galena (lead sulphide used for 
the production of the eye cosmetic kohl) whose patron was the goddess Hathor, 
worshipped there as the “Lady of the Galena’. The sanctuary received plenty of 
votive offerings including type 4 figurines like the ones preserved at the Louvre 
Museum. Pinch notes that these figurines are the first votive offerings dating to 
the MK-SIP attested in an Egyptian temple. Type 4 examples were also found in 
the Hathor sanctuaries of Faras and Deir el-Bahari.'” 


3.2.1.5 Type 5: Paddle dolls 


Another group of figurines certainly related to the cult of Hathor, and produced 
between the MK and SIP, are the so-called paddle dolls. Their name derives from 
their paddle-shaped body, which recalls the menat counterpoise used as a musical 
instrument during the rituals for Hathor (Figure 3.34).'!° These figurines had a 
menat shaped body made of wood, and the head (when it is preserved) is either 
made of wood as well or is roughly modelled using unbaked clay. The eyes are 
made of beads pressed into the clay, while the head is threaded with strings and 
unbaked mud beads (Figure 3.6).!"! 

The bodies measure between 6 and 11 cm in length, but there are examples, 
such as BM 23071, which are longer. Both sides of the wooden paddle are deco- 
rated with painting and/or with exaggerated genitals.'!? One headless doll from 


Figure 3.6 Type 5: wooden pad- 
dle doll with hair 
made of strings and 
clay beads. Middle 
Kingdom. From tomb 
in Beni Hasan, Egypt. 
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the MK has a Figure of Taweret where normally the genitals would be shown.!" 
In the Egyptian mind, a menat shaped body was comparable to a pregnant body: 
the most striking evidence for this is a NK ostracon which represents a menat 
counterpoise and a pregnant body at the same time.!!* 

Many paddle dolls come from Upper Egypt, and examples are particularly 
numerous at Thebes, for instance from the necropolis of Asasif.'!> One doll comes 
from the 13th Dynasty tomb found under the Ramesseum; this tomb is thought 
to belong to a lector priest or a magician because of the materials found in it.!'° 


3.2.1.6 Type 6: Figurine with large hips 


Type 6 are flat clay figurines (Figure 3.7)!!’ with small heads, fragmentary arms 


resting below the small breasts, large hips and a pubic triangle heavily empha- 
sised with dots. They are 18-21 cm in height,'!® and could have been produced in 
the late NK (20th—22nd Dynasty),!!? even though Bruyére suggests a much earlier 
date for the ones he found in Deir el-Medina.'”° This design probably originates 
from the Near East; the Petrie Museum suggests a Babylonian origin.'*! 





Figure 3.7 Type 6: female figurine with very large 
hips and a dotted incised pubic triangle. 
The hair is divided into two large locks 
along the face, finished with incised deco- 
rations. The eyes are large discs like in the 
figurines of Sumerian and Babylonian tra- 
dition. The hand are joint together at the 
height of the navel. Legs are incomplete 
and interrupt just above the knees. 
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3.2.1.7 Type 7: Clay models of pregnant bodies 


Type 7 consists of a group of hand-modelled clay figurines.!** These figurines 
are without legs and with roughly modelled heads, although sometimes this is 
not present. The breasts, the navel and the vulva are indicated with dots or lines. 
Despite the rough representation of the body, the protruding belly shows that the 
figurine represents a pregnant woman. Votive images of pregnant women are 
rarely represented in Dynastic Egyptian iconography, with the exception of the 
Gravidenflaschen'*> and the representations of the goddess Taweret.!** Another 
representation of pregnancy is offered by the type 8 figurines, discussed below. 


3.2.1.8 Type 8: Ostraca, pebbles, bread loaves 


Type 8 figurines, all dating to the NK and all found in houses and tombs in Deir 
el-Medina, represent women with a roughly made face, and with a particular 
stress on the sexual and reproductive body parts (breast, belly button and geni- 
tals).!2° This type includes a group of ostraca dating to the NK, that were found 
by Bruyére in private houses in Deir el Medina.!”° One of these ostraca represents 
a woman who wears a necklace and a girdle, the latter schematically represented 
by two decorative rows of dots around the hips. Both the navel and vulva are rep- 
resented in relief. The round-shaped body suggests that these figurines represent 
pregnant women. 

Type 8 also includes a group of stone pebbles of various sizes with painted 
decoration, found both in Deir el Medina’s private houses and in the workmen’s 
huts near the Valley of the Kings.'*’ The pebbles can be divided into two groups: 
a group of round examples represent naked women with a protruding belly and 
a lotus-shaped vulva. The round-shaped and protruding belly suggests that these 
figurines represent pregnant women. In one of the pebbles, a woman wears a 
heavy wig, a necklace and has a lotus flower on her forehead. Another group 
of pebbles show women with large wigs and large breasts. The production of 
pebbles representing women in the NK was associated with the cult of Hathor.!?° 

I also included in this type a group of scarcely studied bread loaves, that 
represent two naked women and a man (Figure 3.8). They all have a roughly made 
faces, legless bodies, and thin arms resting on the belly; the two naked women 
have visible breasts and round bellies. The round-shaped belly again suggests 
that the two female figurines represent pregnant women. These loaves, unlike the 
ostraca and pebbles, were found in a funerary context, in association with children 
buried in bread baskets in the necropolis east of Deir el-Medina.!”’ 


3.2.1.9 Type 9: Models of breasts and female genitals 


Pinch has found a very small group of NK models of breasts in Deir el-Bahri. One 
model of breasts is an oval dark blue frit plaque,'*° with a hole for a suspension, 
which may indicate an amuletic use. Pinch also noticed that breasts were not just 
represented as amulets but also as decoration on pottery vases.!*! 
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Figure 3.8 Type 8: Bread loaves representing two naked women with visible breasts 
and one man. Found in association with children buried in bread baskets. 
Necropolis East, Deir el-Medina. New Kingdom. 


Figure 3.9 Type 9: model of female torso 
with pronounced breasts and 
navel. Terracotta. Dynastic 
Period possibly New Kingdom. 
From Egypt, exact provenance 
unknown. 





Very small faience models of female genitalia, represented as simple pubic 
triangles with a vertical incision, were also found in Deir el-Bahri. At the same 
site similar models of phalli were also found.!** Other pottery models of female 
genitalia were found by Bruyére in houses at Deir el-Medina.!*° 
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3.2.1.10 Theories about the functions of the Dynastic Figurines 


Most of the Dynastic figurines do not have many attributes nor decoration. 
However, even in the simplest of models, the female figurines had a certain 
eroticism deriving from their emphasis on the pubic triangle. This part was either 
marked in black (types 1, 2), with a vertical incision (type 4), or with dots (types 
6). 

The hairstyle was often as much of a feature as the reproductive parts of the 
body (navel, breast and pubic triangle). For instance, in type 1 figurines, the hair 
was at times painted with the same black colour as that used to mark the pubic 
triangle.!*+ Indeed, Derchain has argued that the act of wearing a wig could have 
an erotic connotation, because Egyptian women wore it before a sexual encounter 
with men.!*° Every Egyptian woman waiting for a man in advance of intercourse 
adorned herself with the attributes of Hathor: she wore the Hathoric wig, the wig 
of ‘the goddess with a beautiful hairstyle’ and admired herself in a sistrum-shaped 
mirror, which imitated the sacred musical instrument of Hathor. The goddess 
Hathor was also associated with fertility and childbirth, which suggests an asso- 
ciation between most of these figurines and both sex and maternity. Pinch argued 
that in the 2nd millennium Bc, these figurines were dedicated to Hathor, and in the 
1st millennium to Isis, who was also worshipped as a mother goddess.!*° 

A clear association between these figurines and maternity is apparent from 
the occasional presence of a child,!*’ but also perhaps the tripartite hairstyle.'** 
Brunner-Traut’s study of the iconography of the tripartite hairstyle noted that it 
was common in NK representations of mothers in ostraca from Deir el-Medina 
and in wall paintings from Amarna. Thus, she argued that this hairstyle is peculiar 
to women who had just given birth.'*? The standing position (seen in types 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6) is certainly the most common one for female figurines, but another common 
type were the figurines of women lying on a bed (type 3). 

Interestingly, the figurines of types 1 and 4 were sometimes found in tombs 
within the funerary equipment of men. This had made scholars think that they 
could have been buried as ‘concubines’ for the dead, amulets that enhanced their 
sexuality in the afterlife.'4° Indeed, the lack of legs in types 1 and 4 had been 
explained as a way to prevent the figurine from leaving the tomb. However, this 
theory has now been shown to be incorrect as some of these figurines were found 
in tombs of women (Figure 3.2),!*! and they have also appeared in non-funerary 
contexts, such as in urban areas.'*? In my opinion, it is more plausible that the 
figurines were made without legs because only the parts necessary for erotic 
attraction, conception and birth needed to be represented. 

Although the definition of these figurines as ‘concubines of the dead’ is ques- 
tionable, the importance of their funerary function should not be overlooked. 
Because the figurines were associated with ideas of fertility, they might have been 
included in the burial to enhance the possibility of rebirth for the dead individual 
in the afterlife; it need not imply sexual intercourse between the figurine and 
the dead. If we consider these figurines as magical aids for rebirth, rather than 
a tool to bring back male sexual vitality, it means their funerary deposition was 
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suitable for both genders and for all age groups. The female-shaped bread loaves 
(type 8), found in the infant burials of Deir el-Medina (Figure 3.8), show that 
even prematurely deceased infants could benefit from the eka (magical power) 
of these images of fertility. The pregnant body represented in these bread loaves 
might also be a form of prayer by the mothers of these children, to ask to be able 
to conceive another baby. 

The function of all these figurines is still very much debated though, and the 
variety of contexts in which they were found suggests more than one possible use. 
The three-dimensional refined type 1 was found in many contexts for example, 
suggesting that it had more than one function. Type 2 figurines, which look like 
a simplified version of type 1 (made with a single mould, with a flat back and 
without decoration), were found in various contexts too, but were mainly from 
the Mut precinct of Luxor and the temple of Deir el-Bahari, suggesting a largely 
votive use.!** These figurines could have either been offerings, or magical objects, 
which were brought to the temple, consecrated with the power of the deity, and 
then brought home for a domestic use.!**4 

Some figurines found in rubbish deposits were broken in antiquity, therefore it 
may be that they were charged with magical power only temporarily, and so once 
used were then discarded.'** This theory seems to be supported by the wording 
of some spells which mention the medical use of clay female figurines, such as 
P. Turin 54003 and P. Leiden I 348.'4° According to Waraska, the reason why 
fertility figurines represented a generic woman, and not a particular female deity, 
was that a vague representation of a goddess made the deity less vulnerable to the 
evil forces that she had to fight.!4” When the spell was pronounced, the figurine 
became a temporary receptacle of the power of the goddess: the deity descended 
into its clay simulacrum to fight the demonic forces causing the ailment. The 
female figurine was then discarded by its user because it was believed to be 
charged with the negative power of the ailment. 

Even though many figurines did not represent any specific goddesses, some 
of them (types 1A and 5) did wear the attributes of Hathoric dancers. Most of 
the type 1A and type 5 figurines are nude, and in some examples they only wear 
protective bands across their chest; these were called ‘Libyan bands’ but were 
also worn by the /r dancers of Hathor and by Hathor priestesses.!** These chest- 
bands may also depict the still mysterious ¢s¢n,'*’ a knot that was tied on the bust 
of Hathoric devotees, and the nudity of types 1A and 5 suggests that /nr dancers 
of Hathor (and maybe priestesses) danced nude.!*° This theory seems to be sup- 
ported by one scene in a MK Theban tomb, which shows a group of Hathoric /inr 
dancers that are bare-chested while performing a dance at a funeral.'?! 

Another element that should be considered when interpreting these objects is 
the linen wrapping found around some type 4 figurines discovered at the sanctu- 
ary of Hathor in Gebel Zeit.!°? If the wrappings are interpreted as the figurines’ 
clothes, then this would mean that not all these objects were meant to be repre- 
sented naked. However, more convincing perhaps 1s the theory that the wrapping 
kept the magical power of the figurine under control, a power which could only 
be revealed during rituals. The magical power of the figurine possibly derived 
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from its explicit nudity, or from its close connection with Hathor. Nevertheless, 
whatever our interpretation of the linen, the existence of such wrappings does not 
necessarily mean that all female figurines were covered in this way. Perhaps these 
examples simply point to a ritual practice adopted in temples during the MK and 
SIP: 

Sometimes, the female figurines deposited in tombs were inscribed with a 
prayer directed at a close dead relative or to a distinguished craftsman or official. 
The ka of the dead was supposed to have some magical power, through which it 
was somehow able to intercede for a living person before the deities. On the left 
thigh of a MK figurine holding a child, a woman inscribed a prayer to her dead 
father: 


May a birth be given to your daughter Seh.!°> 


Another inscription can be found on both thighs of another female figurine with 
a child: 


An offering which the king gives for the ka of Khonsu: a birth for Tita.!™4 


Another very rare but interesting attribute for Dynastic female figurines, is the 
leonine mask. Three MK figurines belong to this type, two made of wood and one 
made of faience.!* 


3.2.2 Votive images of women in the Late and Greco-Roman Periods 


In the long phase from the Third Intermediate Period (1070-712 Bc) (TIP) to the 
Greco-Roman Period, fertility images went through a radical transformation. 
However, Dynastic Period fertility figurines did not disappear completely, they 
just evolved, assimilating new ideas and styles. 

Greek iconography influenced Egyptian iconography from the Ptolemaic 
Period onwards, but the first elements of syncretism can be observed as early as 
the Late Period in the areas of Egypt inhabited by Greeks. The main urban centres 
in Egypt inhabited by both Egyptians and Greeks were Naucratis and Heracleion. 
There was also a large group of Greek mercenaries in the area of Memphis, and 
smaller groups in the areas where protective garrisons were established, in order 
to guard the Egyptian borders. 

Such Greek influence led to various transformations within the production of 
fertility images. For example, while in the previous period figurines where mainly 
produced in faience, from the Ptolemaic era on they were mainly produced in 
terracotta. Also, these terracotta figurines, normally produced with one or two 
moulds, were plainer and less shiny than earlier faience figurines. However, 
most of them were painted with polychrome paints, as in many early Hellenistic 
Tanagra-style terracottas.!°° 

Terracotta figurines are the most studied category of Greco-Roman fertility 
images.'>’ Indeed, many scholars tend to focus too much on them, without taking 
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into account that cultic images were also represented (with similar postures and 
attributes) on two-dimensional objects such as gems, funerary wooden tablets, 
ostraca and wall paintings. As such, my survey will cover not just terracotta 
figurines but also objects made of other materials that represent similar fertility- 
related images. 

The iconography of Late Period and Greco-Roman fertility-related images has 
been looked at, but analyses have tended to focus on a few iconographic types. 
A general, fully comprehensive classification, like those produced by scholars 
examining Dynastic fertility figurines, is still missing for Late Period and Greco- 
Roman fertility images. This absence of a general typological classification, has 
resulted in imprecise terminology to define these typologies. 

My survey of fertility images is not a complete classification of all fertility- 
related images attested from the Late Period to the Late Roman Period; such a 
study is beyond the scope of this book. Nevertheless, this survey of the different 
typologies and materials will show: 1) some elements of continuity as well as 
change in fertility images dating to the Dynastic Period; 2) the main features 
where we see religious assimilation with Greek cults in fertility images; 3) the 
possible function of the images according to their archaeological context. 


3.2.2.1 Continuity from the Dynastic Period: Types 1B and 3 


Statuettes representing standing female figurines (type 1B) are produced with- 
out any break from the Dynastic until the Late Roman Period. These figurines 
are often legless, the quality of the depiction of the face is poor, while sexual 
attributes are emphasised. They are usually made of clay, but examples also exist 
made of bone, wood or faience. They have an elongated body or one that is well 
proportioned. Some figurines are also very roughly made, as in previous periods. 
The standing figurines do not show any particular attributes, so they cannot be 
linked to a specific cult, even if they do show attributes of goddesses at times.!°* 
Legs are sometimes intentionally broken, perhaps indicating that these figurines 
were discarded after a ritual use.'°? This could indicate that the Pharaonic tradition 
of transferring the magical power of a deity onto these figurines, and then discard- 
ing them by breaking them, continued into the Late Period. 

Another group of figurines still produced in the Late and Greco-Roman Periods 
are the type 3 ‘bed figurines’. These representations of female figurines in bed 
continued into the Greco-Roman Period, even if the child now rarely appears. 
From the Late Period, there are a few examples of a bed that looks more like a 
naiskos. A figure within a naiskos was reserved for domestic deities, worshipped 
in house niches.!©° One of these types of deities was certainly Bes, as demon- 
strated by a Late Dynastic terracotta plaque from Naukratis, showing a woman 
standing in a naiskos flanked by two Bes figurines.'®! The context of the bed- 
naiskos and the association with Bes suggest the prevalent use of these plaques in 
domestic cults.! 
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3.2.2.2 Isis Aphrodite 


Isis Aphrodite became a common ‘type’ from the Ptolemaic Period onwards.!° 
From this time the goddess Isis was assimilated with the Egyptian goddess Hathor 
and the Greek goddess Aphrodite. Isis, the sister and wife of Osiris and the mother 
of Horus, was considered the mother goddess par excellence. In many legends and 
spells she was depicted as a protective mother who defended her child, thus, many 
Egyptian women could identify with her. Both Hathor and Aphrodite were god- 
desses of love, eroticism and fertility. Some Isis Aphrodite figurines bear the name 
‘“Anasyrmene’, as they depict the goddess lifting her dress with her hands showing 
her vulva (Figure 3.11). This act can be associated with two Egyptian rituals dedi- 
cated to Bastet and Apis, described by Herodotus and Diodorus, respectively.'™ 
Isis Aphrodite adopted this gesture from the cult of Bastet because Isis and Bastet 
were strongly assimilated from the Late Period onwards; the origin of this gesture 
also derives from the association of Isis and Bastet with Hathor. In the Contendings 
of Horus and Seth, the goddess Hathor ‘uncovered her vagina’ (Afi k3t.st), before 
Re, who laughed.'!® Hathor was also traditionally known as the ‘Lady of the 
Vulva’ (nbt-htpt),'© and the dances in her honour had a marked eroticism.!°’ 

This gesture can be seen in a type 3 figure plaque with a woman in relief, which 
in my opinion is Late Dynastic and possibly from Naukratis (Figure 3.10).'°* The 





Figure 3.10 Isis-Astarte performing the gesture of the Anasyrmene. Terracotta. Late 
Dynastic Period (?). From Naukratis (?), Egypt. 
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woman lifts her dress with both her hands and has her hair tied up into a large 
diadem. The figurine could be associated with the Phoenician Astarte and it might 
have been imported from Cyprus, like many of the Late Dynastic figurines found 
in Naukratis.'© 

From the Ptolemaic Period, many terracottas of Isis Aphrodite were produced: 
the goddess is represented standing up, naked or with a dress that covers her until 
the upper part of the legs. When she is naked she wears two protective bands 
that cross her breasts (Figure 3.12). A type 1A NK figurine (Figure 3.1) presents 
chest-bands which are similar to the ones worn by Isis Aphrodite (Figure 3.13 
and 3.14 left and middle).!”° These chest-bands have a clear connection to the fr 
dance in honour of Hathor.'’! The Hathoric chest-bands in Isis Aphrodite and her 
high kalathos spread outside Egypt and became a feature of some Ist century Bc 
‘Oriental Aphrodite’ terracottas produced in Myrina, Asia Minor.'” 

Most of the time, Isis Aphrodite has a complex hairstyle with long wavy hair, 
a wreath of flowers and a high kalathos, in front of which a small version of a 





Figure 3.11 Isis Aphrodite Anasyr(o)mene Figure 3.12 Isis Aphrodite standing wearing 
lifting her dress. Terracotta. protective chest-bands. Terra- 
3rd—2nd century Bc (?). cotta, Greco-Roman Period, 

Egypt. 
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Figure 3.13 Three representations of Isis Aphrodite: two are wearing a high kalathos with 
the Hathoric disc between horns and one in the middle 1s wearing a hairdress 
with grapes. Terracottas. Greco-Roman Period, Egypt. 


Hathoric crown (a sun with two horns) is displayed. The kalathos, which can 
assume exaggerated proportions,'” is linked to another cult, the cult of Demeter, 
a Greek goddess of crops and agriculture, with whom Isis was assimilated from 
the Ptolemaic Period. Indeed, the kalathos (modius in Latin) was originally used 
to measure quantities of corn.'” Isis Aphrodite’s hairdress is also sometimes 
decorated with vine grapes because of her association with Hathor, patron of 
orgiastic drunkenness. Isis Aphrodite’s husband Osiris was assimilated with 
Dionysus because both these male gods were seen by the Greeks as ‘heroes’ of 
civilisation.'7> Therefore when Isis Aphrodite was identified as the wife of Osiris- 
Dionysus, her association with drunkenness, linked especially to the consumption 
of wine, became more accentuated. 

Isis Aphrodite combined the attributes of Isis-Hathor with the more realistic 
and feminine body of a Greek goddess. However, most of the terracotta repre- 
sentations of Isis Aphrodite are quite static (Figure 3.13), so, despite the nudity, 
they still recall Egyptian standing figurines. Indeed, the use of big wigs seems to 
continue from the fertility figurines of the Dynastic Period, where the wig had a 
strong erotic and feminine connotation. The ongoing importance of a sumptuous 
wig as a feminine attribute in the Greco-Roman Period is clearly shown by a 
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Figure 3.14 Group of ‘Coiffure’ figurines (above) and Isis Aphrodite with elaborate hair- 
style. Terracotta. Greco-Roman Period, Egypt. 


group of terracottas called by scholars ‘coiffure statuettes’,'”° because they only 
represent a head with a complex hairstyle (Figure 3.14). 

Aphrodite also shared other elements with Dynastic fertility figurines: the stand- 
ing position; the slender waist; and the pubic hair marked with a black triangle. 
Terracottas of Isis Aphrodite were certainly used in domestic cults, where they 
could be placed in niches or used as ritual objects and then possibly discarded, 
as shown by a figurine found broken in many parts (Figure 3.15).!’’ This figurine 
wears a high crown of feathers instead of the usual kalathos. The feathered crown 
is the main attribute of the god Bes and, from the NK, of his counterpart and 
‘wife’ Besit. Perhaps, then, Isis Aphrodite had a strong association with Besit as 
well, and therefore with pregnancy and childbirth. 

Isis Aphrodite is therefore the best example of an advanced level of assimila- 
tion between Egyptian and Greek mother-goddesses in Greco-Roman Egypt. At 
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Figure 3.15 Anasyrmene-Besit with fea- Figure 3.16 Anasyrmene-Besit preserved 
ther crown combined with until the chest. Possibly it was 
kalathos. This statuette was part of a piece of domestic 


found by Petrie in Naukratis. 
It was broken in many parts in 
ancient times, so it was prob- 
ably used for a ritual and then 


furniture. The goddess has 
a round face, a large breast 
and an infantile bulla. Copper 
alloy. Roman period. From 


discarded. Terracotta. 2nd Egypt. 
century Bc. Naukratis, Egypt. 


the same time, this figure’s typology is still very Egyptian because it retains 
important iconographic elements from Dynastic examples. 

In the Roman Period, a group of terracottas have been found that represent an 
ithyphallic bearded Priapus who wears a modius and lifts his vest showing his 
phallus.'’* This representation of Priapus is only known from Roman Egypt, and 
might derive from the motif of the Anasyrmene. Like Anasyrmene, the gesture 
of Priapus showing his genitals would be both protective and apotropaic. Priapus 
was known to the Greeks and Romans as the son of Aphrodite and Dionysus. His 
disproportionately large phallus was defined as /erribilis, and his statues were 
put in gardens to scare off evil forces.!” However, some Classical and Byzantine 
authors also speculated about his Egyptian origins. Diodorus Siculus claimed that 
he was the personification of the lost phallus of Osiris,'*° while the Suda identified 
Priapus with the son of Isis and Osiris, Horus.!*! Priapus had received a cult in 
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Egypt since the Ptolemaic Period: Callixinus of Rhodes mentioned Priapus in 
the context of a procession in Alexandria which was celebrating the Ptolemies 
(Ptolemaieia) in 271-70 sc.'* In this procession, the statue of Priapus, wearing 
an ivy crown, was positioned next to those of Dionysus and the Ptolemies. The 
epigrammatist Hedylus, who wrote under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
mentioned Priapus in one of his epigrams as a judge of a beauty contest for young 
women.!*? Therefore the Ptolemaic Egyptian Priapus became a subject of votive 
terracottas that have an iconographic, and possibly ritual, connection to those of 
Isis Aphrodite Anasyrmene. 

There is also a clear connection between the Anasyrmene type and the Baubo 
type: a naked squatting woman, whose terracotta images appeared from the 
Greco-Roman Period. Unlike the harmonious image of Anasyrmene, Baubo has 
a robust body, is naked and often has an ugly face. However, she shares with Isis 
the same crown with a wreath of flowers, the solar disc between horns and, at 
times, two protective red bands across her breasts. 


3.2.2.3 Baubo 


Scholars have decided to use the term ‘Baubo’!*™ or ‘Pseudo-Baubo’!* for all 
the images of women that have the following characteristics in common: they 
are completely naked or, if they are not, they expose their genitals; their body is 
dwarf-like and the breasts are sometimes sagging; the belly is often protruding, 
suggesting a pregnancy; and the face is normally ugly, although there are some 
exceptions to this. 

There are many variations of the typology of Baubo, so many that the names 
‘Baubo’ and ‘Pseudo-Baubo’ are not accurate terms to describe all of them. 
Certainly, the name Baubo was considered misleading by Egyptologists because 
Baubo was a character from Greek traditions which represented an old woman 
who showed her genitalia to cheer Demeter up when she was sad for her daughter’s 
loss.!8° The reason why seeing her genitals could have been amusing for Demeter 
is difficult to explain.'*’ However, perhaps in the Greco-Roman world, the mean- 
ing of Baubo’s gesture of exposing her genitals was understood in a similar way 
by Greeks and Egyptians: the showing of genitals provoked laughter in the god Ra 
when this was done by his daughter Hathor.!** Indeed, since the Classical Period, 
Greek travellers like Herodotus could observe Egyptian festivals, like the one of 
Bastet in Bubastis, during which women lifted their vests publicly. This gesture 
was capable of inducing laughter in troubled deities. In this way, both Egyptians 
and Greeks might have considered this gesture a very powerful religious act. 

The earliest images of a woman in a frontal squatting position, perhaps in the act 
of giving birth, are on NK ostraca, pebbles and bread loaves (type 8, Figure 3.8).!°” 
In the Late Dynastic Period, soft limestone plaques representing roughly carved 
naked, pregnant women were produced in areas of Egypt inhabited by Greeks, 
like Naukratis!°° and Memphis.!”! Petrie dated them to the 6th—4th centuries Bc.!” 

The earliest Baubo terracottas date to the Ist century Bc and show a marked 
association with the cult of Demeter, in particular those with a piglet or wild boar, 
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Figure 3.17 Baubo sitting on a boar. Terracotta. Roman Period Ist century AD (?). From 
Egypt. 


which was sacrificed during the Thesmophoria.'?* Baubo is sitting on the animal 


and has a dwarf-like plump body, sometimes partly hidden by a long veil (Figure 
3.17). Sometimes she also wears a tall kiste and holds a stela in her left hand, both 
attributes of Demeter’s cult. These attributes, and the association between Baubo 
and ithyphallic priests,!°* also suggests a mysterious and orgiastic side to these 
cults: the terracottas could have been used during the mysteries that took place in 
the Alexandrian district of Eleusis.!”° 

From the early Ptolemaic Period, semi-naked female figurines were associated 
with ithyphallic men, and possibly derive from the ritual connection between Isis 
Aphrodite and Priapus. In a terracotta group from the Temple of Isis, Mother of 
Apis, in North Saqqara, a goddess is associated with an ithyphallic god with the 
side-lock of youth.!°° The couple may be Isis Aphrodite and Harpocrates-Priapus. 
In the Roman Period, this iconography became more complex, showing Baubo 
being carried on the shoulders of a Satyr!’ or ithyphallic priest. These terracottas 
have been associated more with the mysteries of Dionysus rather than those 
of Demeter, even though the cults of Isis-Demeter and Osiris-Dionysus were 
strongly connected. Interestingly, some Late Period bronze and copper statuettes 
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show a similar scene: naked women, in one case with a newborn child, bringing 
Bes on their shoulders.!?* Bes was assimilated, from the Hellenistic Period on, 
with the Satyr Silenos, with whom he shared a bearded face and ithyphallic body. 
However, while in Dynastic figures Bes is supported by a naked woman, in the 
Greco-Roman terracottas it is the ithyphallic male character that supports the 
naked woman. In these scenes, Baubo is also associated with Herakles’s lover 
Omphale because she is holding a club and wearing a lion skin.!” 

Another typology which can be included in this group of “‘Baubos’ are bronze 
statuettes of completely naked sitting figures, in a sort of embracing position. 
These figurines have a child-like body and small breasts. They hold a spherical 
object in their right hand and a cylindrical object with some lines on it in their left 
hand; it is probably a spindle in their right hand and a ball of thread in their left 
(Figure 3.18). Spindle and thread are the symbols of a woman’s role as housewife 
and mother, and some actual spindles and threads have been found in girl’s tombs 
(Figure 3.19). 

From the Roman Period onwards, Baubo is represented either sitting or stand- 
ing up, and performing the gesture of the orans, although this should not be 
regarded here as ‘prayer’, at least until the 4th century ap.7°° Such a gesture can 
be observed in the Greek world in very early figurines, however, in Egypt it may 
have developed independently through the symbol of the ka, whose hieroglyph 
represents two outstretched arms. By the Roman Period though, the orans gesture 
is performed by the deceased in various funerary figurines.*°! The funerary con- 
text of this gesture on the figurine suggests that the orantes Baubo had a largely 
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Figure 3.18 Embracing figurine holding a ball of thread in her right hand and a spindle in 
her left hand. Bronze. lst or 2nd century AD. From Egypt. 
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Figure 3.19 Tomb of girl containing a terracotta of Baubo ‘orans’. The burial contained 
spindles, a sphinx, a wooden miniature bed, sandals, many small glass vases, 
small wooden boxes, combs and vases. The terracotta (UC28002, 25.5 cm 
height x 20.5 cm width) 1s similar to the embracing figures on Figure 3.19: in 
particular the hair, the position and the child-like body. 2nd century ap. From 
Hawara, Egypt. 


funerary use; a figurine with this gesture, UC 28002, was found by Petrie in the 
tomb of a girl (Figure 3.19).?” 

Laszlo Torék has compared the iconography and hairstyle of sitting orantes 
to the portraits of Roman empresses, and dated these figurines between the 
2nd and 4th centuries AD. T6rék also noticed that Late Roman orantes some- 
times wear a bulla, a pendant worn by Roman children. Perhaps the orans was 
sometimes had an infantile nature, through an association with the divine child 
Harpocrates. 

From the Ist century AD, another Baubo typology became widespread in Egypt: 
the naked Baubo, without any attributes and in a squatting position with open 
legs. Baubo either keeps her hands on her knees or touches her vulva with her 
right hand, while she keeps her left leg lifted with the left hand (Figure 3.20). 
In this typology, Baubo has a plump body, a protruding belly and very marked 
sexual attributes. It is also worth noting that in this typology, the lower part of 
the legs is sometimes not represented. This recalls Pharaonic fertility figurines 
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Figure 3.20 Baubo with open legs. The protruding belly is put on evidence by a big navel 
which is clearly linked to childbirth, as it can be seen in the wall paintings 
and ostraca representing scenes of childbirth. It is suggested by the museum 
catalogue that it is a clay rattle. 2nd century ap. From Antinoe, Egypt. 


with protruding bellies,”°* where the legs were represented only until the area just 
under the buttocks. 

Less frequently, a Baubo with open legs is associated with Isis Anasyrmene. 
Baubo-Anasyrmene has the usual squatting position with the legs well spread and 
the genitals emphasised by a vertical incision. Yet, the figure is not plump but 
rather has the harmonious body of Isis Aphrodite.*” 

Both Baubo and Isis Aphrodite are also assimilated with the goddess Besit 
(Figure 3.16, 3.17), the feminine counterpart of the god Bes, with whom they 
share the feathered crown. Aphrodite-Besit is depicted in terracottas?°° and in 
elements of furniture,?’’ while Baubo-Besit is also represented in amulets which 
could be worn as protective pendants (Figure 3.21a—b).?°° 


3.2.2.4 Baubo on uterine gems 


From the 2nd century Ap, Baubo is also represented on magical gems and ourob- 
oroi in association with a representation of the uterus and other figures.*°’ The 
figure of Baubo is either represented as a parturient woman sitting on a birthing 
stool or as a woman washing her genitals with a pot. The ouroboros was a gem 
encircled on one side by a snake biting its tail that represented the uterus as a 
vase that could be opened and closed through the intervention of magic. The 
timely opening or closing of the womb was fundamental for conception and birth: 
indeed, the opening allowed the male seed to enter the womb and the child to be 
born, while the closure of the womb allowed the seed to be kept and the child not 
to be miscarried. 

There is a vast variety of subjects and inscriptions on these kinds of gem. The 
materials they are made from are normally jasper, carnelian or haematite, the red 
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Figure 3.21a (left) Panel painting of a woman in a blue mantle wearing a Baubo pendant. 
From Egypt, 54-68 ap. Encaustic on wood. 


Figure 3.21b (right) Baubo figure. Ptolemaic or Roman Period. Carnelian. 


colour of which was connected with blood.?!° The snake on the gem represented 
endless time and had a protective function. The human uterus is represented as 
an inverted cupping vessel locked by a key with a number of teeth, varying from 
five to seven. The most frequent is the seven-bitted key, and could be linked to the 
Seven Hathors, the Egyptian ‘Fates’ that decided on the destiny of the newborn 
child.?!' Over the uterus-cupping vessel there were two lines, which schematically 
represented the fallopian tubes. On the fallopian tubes stood protective deities like 
Chnoubis, Anubis, Isis, Osiris, Nephthys, Khnum, Bes and Horus (but also Greek 
deities like Herakles).?!* 

The ouroboroi representing Baubo are all dated to the 3rd century ap. The 
inscriptions on the ouroboroi often includes the term opwptov8,”!? together with 
other epithets or verbs. This term has been interpreted as Seth-Typhon,7" or the 
uterus itself.?!° 

On the Baubo ouroboroi, the uterus is represented on each of the two sides of 
the same gem, but with two different shapes: as an inverted cupping vessel, in 
association with Baubo, and as an octopus on the other side.”!° The octopus-uterus 
is also associated with a scarab and the Greek inscription kxx.7!” 

The image of Baubo on uterine gems was identified with the Greek mythologi- 
cal figure of Omphale, a queen of Lydia,*!* who forced the hero Herakles to serve 
her for one year to expiate a murder.”!? According to other sources, during this 
year, Herakles took the spindle and her feminine clothes, and spinned the wool,””° 
while Omphale wore his lion skin and held his club.””! The relationship between 
Herakles and Omphale was generally seen in a negative way in the Hellenistic 
and Roman Period, because it showed a woman emasculating a man.”?? However, 
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Figure 3.22 Seal impression of ouroboros with Baubo-Omphale squatting and holding 
a club. The woman is hovering over an ithyphallic donkey with an erected 
phallus. Next to the donkey there is a small uterus-cupping vessel. 2nd—3rd 
century AD. From Egypt. 


according to Diodorus, Herakles and Omphale developed a relationship based on 
mutual love and respect.?”° 

On CBd-1703 the name OuodAn (Omphale)*** is connected to the image of 
Herakles. On another gem, Herakles appears on one side while wresting with a 
lion, while on the other side a woman is sitting on a birthing stool;?”° the parturient 
has the attributes of Omphale: she is holding a club in her right hand and probably 
wearing a lion skin. Under Omphale there is an ithyphallic donkey or ass, the 
animal that represents Seth Incubus (Figure 3.22).*° 

The association between Baubo-Omphale and the Sethian ass recalls the story 
of Isis giving birth to Horus alone in the marshes, while trying to defend her- 
self from Seth. It is evident from this association that there is a link between 
the representations of Baubo-Omphale on gems and the cult of Isis Aphrodite. 
However, Baubo-Omphale is not represented as a weak and vulnerable character: 
she holds a club in a threatening way, and she is associated with her companion 
Herakles, who fights against the lion on the other side of the gem. But, what is 
Herakles fighting for in uterine gems, and what does the lion represent in this 
context? 

The figure of Herakles wrestling with a lion is also associated with the uterus- 
octopus or uterus-cupping vessel, but also with the simple inscription kkk,”*’ The 
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relationship between Herakles and the uterus is shown clearly by a gem repre- 
senting the hero wrestling the lion over the fallopian tubes of the uterus itself.?”* 
Dasen argued that this image has three levels of interpretation:*”? Heracles is at 
the same time fighting the pain caused by labour, protecting the uterus, but also 
keeping the uterus itself under control; the uterus was believed to be an unstable 
organ which had to be tamed, guided and protected. If the uterus contracted at the 
wrong time, it could provoke miscarriage or death in childbirth. In another ourob- 
oros, Typhon, identified with Seth in the Greco-Roman Period, also threatens the 
uterus in order to stimulate its timely contraction. 


Contract, uterus, otherwise Typhon-Ororiouth will have you.?*° 


Thus, Seth did not have an exclusively negative function: he is also keeping the 
power of the uterus under control. This protective function is more evident in 
gems where Seth is guarding the uterus by standing on the fallopian tubes, where 
normally Herakles, or other good Egyptian guardian deities, usually stood.”*! 

Baubo is also represented on uterine gems, where she either washes or anoints 
her genitals with a jug or a pot. There is one terracotta where she is doing this 
while also wearing the crown of Isis Aphrodite.*? The women performing this 
gesture in the uterine gems generally have no attributes though, and are com- 
pletely naked (Figure 3.23). However, one of these gems has the name On@dAyn 
(Omphale) inscribed under the image of the woman.*** 

The gesture of washing genitals with a pot could be associated with the purifi- 
cation of women after childbirth, a very private ritual which certainly existed, but 
has no clear visual attestation, except for the gems and the terracotta mentioned 
above. This activity also brings to mind the Demotic medical papyri (now in 
Berlin)?*+ which recommended the anointment of the vulva with a protective 
potion.?*> However, less obvious explanations for this gesture, perhaps linked to 
some myth or mystery ritual, cannot be ruled out either. 





Figure 3.23 Three jasper and magnetite gems with naked women anointing their vulvae 
with a pot. The gem on the right has the inscription ougade, “Omphale’. 
Roman Period. From Egypt. 
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3.2.2.5 Drawings of women in childbirth 


In the Dynastic Period, childbirth is depicted only in the hieroglyph meaning 
‘birth’, and in temple paintings. Other phases like pregnancy*** were emphasised 
in votive images, but scenes of childbirth were not seen anywhere else. Fertility 
figurines and ostraca representing women in bed with their babies, are the closest 
one gets to scenes of childbirth from the MK and NK. 

The earliest drawing representing childbirth in Egypt comes from a Hellenistic 
funerary stela found in the Ibrahimieh Necropolis of Alexandria.”*’ No Egyptians 
were buried in this necropolis, only Greek soldiers and their families, and this 
is reflected in the iconography of the stelae, which are completely Greek, with 
no apparent influences from Egyptian art. The woman is represented in labour 
because she died in childbirth. This stela can be compared to other similar Attic 
stelae produced in the Classical and Hellenistic Periods.*** It has been suggested 
that in some parts of Greece women who died in childbirth were compared to 
soldiers who died in battle.?*? Therefore, childbirth was not depicted merely to 
show the cause of their death, but also as a way to give them public recognition 
for their brave attempt to provide offspring for their household and community. 

This iconography of death in childbirth does not appear in later tombs, yet 
attestations of grief for young women remained a strong tradition in Egypt, espe- 
cially in the culturally Greek areas of the Fayyum. Those particularly grieved for 
were the young girls who did not have the chance to experience womanhood at 
all. A 2nd century AD depiction of a woman in childbirth, on the mummy tablet 
of a girl from Hawara, might attest to this form of sorrow (Figure 2.3). The 
tablet was found by Petrie in a grave with a mummy and numerous objects: 
the mummy has a gilded and painted plaster mask and a foot case. The mask 
is a non-realistic portrait of an adult woman whose bust shows fully developed 
naked breasts; however, the CT scan on the mummy has shown that the girl was 
not older than 5 to 7 years. The mummy case was wrapped in a linen tissue and 
covered with a set of objects: mirrors, a statue of a lion, an ithyphallic faience 
statuette, some small glass vases and a small wooden box. The painted mummy 
tablet was placed just above the mummy’s head.**! Dasen observed that the 
mummy tablets were used to identify the dead during their transport to the atelier 
of embalmers in the necropolis.**” Sometimes they very roughly represented the 
deceased or protective funerary deities, like Bes, Khnum and Anubis.*** This 
wooden tablet has no inscriptions and represents a naked woman, possibly sitting 
on a birthing stool, with her legs spread and her arms on them. The association 
with childbirth is also suggested by the pronounced belly and by the large belly 
button. The woman wears a necklace with a bulla or a /unula, and another longer 
necklace, apparently of pearls, that hangs across the breasts, resembling the Isiac 
protective chest-bands. The similarity with Isis Anasyrmene is also stressed by 
her snake bracelets, two for each arm. 

The woman could be interpreted as Isis herself, or, less likely, the deceased, 
possibly deified.*“* On the other side of the tablet, a man is sitting on a high chair 
and holds a pair of shears. While Petrie and others**? had interpreted this man 
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as a tailor, Bierbrier and Dasen convincingly showed that this man could be a 
doctor.**° Perhaps the doctor was the father of the woman in labour represented 
on the other side of the tablet; sometimes mummy tablets indicated the filiation 
and the profession of the father of the deceased, so the portrait could be a sort of 
‘visual’ patronymic. 

The tomb of this girl with its mummy tablet may be compared to the tomb of 
the girl where the Baubo orans terracotta UC 28002 was found (Figure 3.20). 
Both these tombs were found by Petrie in Hawara, and have been dated to the 
2nd century AbD. Both the girls were buried with adult women-related artefacts, 
and with objects representing “Baubo’. The “‘Baubo’ image on the mummy tablet 
(Figure 2.3) in one tomb and the Baubo terracotta in the other (Figure 3.20) have 
nudity, the position with open legs and the snake bracelets in common. However, 
the tablet represents the image of a fully developed woman, while the terracotta 
doll has a very immature body. 

The Baubo image on the mummy tablet is clearly not a realistic portrait of 
the deceased, and even the Baubo terracotta was created with a mould, so it was 
probably mass-produced for many users. Therefore, the terracotta and the painted 
wooden tablet simply represent Baubo in two different versions: Baubo in her 
childish form in the terracotta, and Baubo in her association with Isis Anasyrmene 
on the wooden tablet. Apart from the typological differences between the two 
Baubos, it is worth noting that both these young girls from Hawara were still 
buried with an image of a woman in childbirth. The symbolism of this image is 
reinforced in both cases by a considerable number of feminine items, a sort of 
reward for a premature death that did not allow these girls to reach their coming 
of age and, ultimately, maternity. 

I would like to conclude this section about depictions of childbearing women with 
a discussion of a group of sketches representing naked women giving birth. Two 
monochrome wall paintings from a Ist century Bc tomb chapel in Hermopolis”*” 
represent two scenes of childbirth, which have no precedents in Egyptian popular 
art. The wall paintings explicitly show two mothers with open legs who have 
just given birth to a living child, who is still attached to them through the navel 
cord. The mother below is more realistic than the one above. In the figure below 
(Figure 3.24), both the mother and the child have a particularly prominent belly 
button, marked with a large black circle. The child raises his little arms and has 
its mouth open in what seems to be its first cry. Presumably, the intention of the 
anonymous artist was to show as lively a baby as possible but, generally it is hard 
to understand the function of these paintings in a funerary context. 

A few images on ostraca present similar images to the tomb paintings from 
Hermopolis. One of them, UC33253, has been identified as a monkey: however, 
both the shape of the body and the large circular black belly button suggest that 
the figure could be a woman giving birth, or being shown soon after the birth. 
What has been interpreted as a tail could be the first part of her umbilical cord. 
A Roman ostracon from Karanis (Figure 3.25) clearly represents a naked woman 
with a similarly pronounced belly button. Next to the woman, there is a small 
figure that could be her newborn child. However, the arms of the small figure 
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Figure 3.24 Wall painting from a tomb. Ist century Bc. From Hermopolis, Egypt. 


Figure 3.25 Ostracon representing naked woman with marked navel and newborn child 
(or winged demon). 4th century AD. From Karanis, Egypt. 
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could also be wings: winged Bes demons were represented next to mothers in 
confinement.” 


3.3 Bes and his companions 


Before her popularisation in the Greco-Roman Period, Isis looked after common 
people indirectly. Indeed, in the MK, she was believed not to come in person to 
help women in labour at all; instead, she sent an intermediary, a dwarf demon, that 
in the NK was given the name Bes. This last section of this chapter will examine 
the iconography and the evolution of Bes, and the sacred spaces where his cult 
was set up. 

Since the earliest representations in the MK, Bes had a female companion, 
Taweret, a hybrid between a hippo, a lion, a crocodile and a woman, with sag- 
ging breasts and a pregnant belly (Figure 3.26). Both Taweret and Bes protected 
expectant mothers from the moment of conception until childbirth. However, 
Bes had more practical tasks, since he was believed to actively aid the labour as 
a sort of ‘obstetric’ god. The devotees of Bes were mainly women who wanted 
to conceive or to have an easy labour. Taweret also had a protective function for 
deceased women, as shown by an amulet of the goddess found in a MK tomb of a 
woman called Hepy (Figure 3.27).7” 





Figure 3.26 Amulet of the goddess Taweret. Faience. Late Dynastic-Ptolemaic Period. 
From Egypt. 
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Figure 3.27 Group of objects 
found in front of the 
brick wall which 
blocked the access 
to the burial chamber 
of Lady Hepy. The 
objects include a 
faience amulet of 
Taweret, a glazed 
steatite ring, an oil 
jar with its lid, a 
faience cucumber or 
squash (?) and four 
type 1A figurines (JE 
63861-3). Middle 
Kingdom. From El- 
Lisht, Egypt. 





Bes and Taweret were celebrated with festivals**° and represented on the walls 


of houses, as can be seen in the paintings of the Amarna houses.”°! Besides wall 
paintings, in many village houses dating from the NK until the Roman Period 
there were permanent installations for their domestic cult. This included plat- 
forms for lustration and libations, enclosed beds, altars, and wall niches.*°? Vases 
for libation of water, milk, and later wine, often represented Bes or Hathor.”>* 
Terracottas of Bes together with other popular deities, like Isis or Harpocrates, 
were often put in these niches where they received flowers and food offerings.”>* 

The cult of Bes made its first appearance in the domestic sphere in the MK. 
Scholars are not uncertain about the sources dating to this period, since the god 
was not called Bes and was not represented as a dwarf, as he was later. However, 
by the MK, Bes shows features that will be peculiar to him a few centuries later, 
in particular, the dwarf-like body, the leonine features and his association with 
female fertility and childbirth. 

On Leiden papyrus I 348,*°° there is a group of spells aimed at accelerating a 
troubled childbirth. In two of these spells the goddess Hathor is implored to send 
to the parturient her intermediary dwarf, in the form of a clay amulet. Bes had 
received a dwarfish aspect not by chance: real dwarfs had been highly regarded 
in Egypt since the OK for several reasons. They were believed to have magical 
powers, especially protective and apotropaic ones;?°° in addition, dwarfs were 
loved because they entertained the king and his court with music and dance. 
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One of the earliest representations of a god identified by many scholars as 
Bes, can be found on the apotropaic wands dating to the MK that we discussed 
above.?>’ Another object dating to the MK is a mask of Bes made of painted 
canvas, found by Petrie*** in a house of Kahun village, the modern El-Lahun.**? 
This Bes mask is unfortunately very fragmentary, but its reconstructed size sug- 
gests that it was worn by a mummer, a dancer or a priest who acted the part of 
the god.”° In a hole in the floor of the same house a wooden masked figurine was 
found that represented a female magician in costume, with a tail and a pair of 
ivory castanets.7°! 

Another Bes-masked female fertility figurine dated to the MK was found in a 
MK burial shaft near the temple of Ramesses II at Thebes.*°? When Petrie and 
Quibell discovered and cleared the shaft in 1885—1886,?% they found many ritual 
objects, such as ivory protective ‘wands’, ivory clappers, model food offerings, 
and female figurines. In the same shaft, there was also a box containing 118 reed 
pens*™ and a large number of papyri with spells and medical texts.” Therefore, 
this tomb is thought to have belonged to a lector priest. 

Both the female masked statuettes from the Ramesseum and Kahun show that 
canvas Bes masks, like the one found in Kahun, could have been worn by women. 
This tradition of Bes-masked women can be seen in later periods as well: in the 
Petrie Museum I found a Late Period faience amulet which seems to represent 
a woman wearing a Bes mask (Figures 3.28 and 3.29).7°° This amulet suggests 
a continuity in the tradition of Bes masks and Bes-masked women which is an 
important revelation. All the three Bes-masked women are naked, so if they were 
mummers, they performed their rituals without garments, suggesting a certain 
eroticism. Indeed ritual erotic dances involving ithyphallic dwarfs are attested in 
Hathoric sanctuaries, such as at Deir el-Bahri.*°’ 


3.3.1 Iconography of Bes and Hathor in the New Kingdom 


In the NK, the domestic cult of Bes became widespread and the iconography was 
generally canonised. From the NK onwards, Bes also appeared on faience amulets 
and tattoos.*°* The faience amulets of Bes continued the tradition of clay dwarfs 
used in the MK spells.** However, from the TIP on, Bes increasingly assumed 
new attributes from other deities: in particular Hathor, Ra, and, later, Harpocrates 
and Dionysus. 

Since the NK, Bes had commonly been represented as a naked or semi-naked 
dwarf, dressed in a leonine skin, and in a squatting position. His head was over 
large, maybe because it was originally a mask and not a real face. He often wore 
a beard and showed his tongue, in order to threaten or to tease the evil spirits who 
endangered his protégés. 

His attributes and iconography varied according to the context in which he 
was represented. He could simply be standing up, in a semi-squatting position, or 
could have other attributes like swords. 

Although Bes did not look like any animal in particular, the lion skin, the 
nudity and his wild nature gave him a semi-feral appearance, so his association 
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Figure 3.28—3.29 Amulet of woman with raised arms wearing a large leonine mask 
which could be interpreted as a Bes-mask (3.28: front; 3.29: back). The 
masked woman lifts with both arms (hands are not preserved) a leonine 
skin which covers the back of her body and leaves the front naked. The 
identification with a woman rather than a young male such as Horus- 
child derives from the marked navel and the slender waist. In the back, 
the woman’s long hair is coming out from the mask. The position and 
the body are similar to the ones of the woman in the ostracon on Figure 
3.25. 


with animal cults is understandable. His earliest association with them could 
be attested in the ibis burials at the site of Qaret el-Faragi (about 500 m from 
el-Bawiti,): a sandstone statue of Bes was found in the galleries, and a figure of 
Bes painted red was cut on a wall of the court.*”° In the Ptolemaic Anubieion of 
Saqqara,”’! an entire room was dedicated to the god. 

Another very common iconographic association is Bes with the goddess Hathor, 
the goddess of love and fertility. Hathor and Bes were the only two deities that 
were represented in a frontal position in the Dynastic Period. The frontal position 
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had a clear apotropaic function in many cultures because the deity was believed 
to be able to face the enemy. The round shape of Hathor’s face and her cow’s ears 
were due to her nature of being both a solar and sky goddess: later, Bes himself 
received a similar round-shaped face. 

From the New Kingdom, Seven Hathors decided on the destiny of children.?” 
Hathor’s function as goddess of fate is also mentioned in the temple of Dendera, 
where she is called the ‘mistress of Shai and Renenutet’, the lady of destiny and 
nourishment.” Bes is also represented multiplied,?”* maybe assuming the func- 
tion of the seven (or twelve) Hathors’” and of other deities particularly linked 
to childbirth, midwifery and fate, like the four Meskhenets and the twelve or 
fourteen Tawerets.?”° 

In NK temples dedicated to Hathor, the face of the goddess is represented as 
a capital on the columns. The columns had the function of sustaining the ceiling 
of the temple, which was compared by the Egyptians to the sky. The Hathoric 
columns were an important feature of the mammisis, the Greco-Roman Egyptian 
temples celebrating Isis or Hathor giving birth. The term mammisi derives from 
the Coptic term mMawNmici ‘place of birth’ and was adopted by Champollion to 
indicate a small temple that was normally built next to a bigger one. This temple 
celebrated the birth of a divine child or the birth of the king identified as divine 
child.*”” In the Ancient Egyptian documents examined by Daumas, the mammisi 
is signified by a variety of terms, the most frequent being pr mst, ‘the birth 
house’.?78 

The presence of Hathoric columns in Greco-Roman mammisis suggests an 
association between these columns and childbirth. The association of Hathoric 
capitals with childbirth could also be traced back to the MK. In this period, 
which predates the introduction of Hathoric capitals and columns made in stone, 
the round face of Hathor was represented on ceremonial standards with wooden 
sticks. For instance, a pair of Hathoric standards were represented in the birth 
brick from Abydos at the extreme sides of a scene of childbirth.*” The standards 
seem to give a sort of sacred frame to this scene. In the NK, wooden standards 
surmounted by faience figures of Bes appear.**° Later on, in the NK, both Hathor 
and Bes were represented as capitals of the columns of temples. Therefore, from 
the MK until the Roman Period, standard-like and column-like representations of 
Bes and Hathor delimited the sacred boundaries of domestic spaces and temples. 
Miniature columns that combined the figure of Bes with the face of Hathor were 
also used as votive objects (Figure 3.30). 

The bedroom was one of the places that was believed to require most of the 
protection in the house. The association of Bes with the bedroom was very strong 
since he was closely linked to the protection of sleep, but also of intercourse 
and conception. Sleep in particular was believed to be a realm beyond reality, 
where spirits had free access and could endanger people. Therefore, from the 
TIP, images of Bes showing his tongue were carved on headrests and legs of 
beds (Figure 3.31).78! Bes figures also decorated one wall of the bedroom of the 
Pharaoh Amenhotep III in his palace at Malqata.?*? 

Bes is also represented on a wall painting in the innermost chamber of tomb 
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Figure 3.30 Column-like statue of Bes and Hathor. The standing figure of Bes represents 
the shaft of the column while Hathor’s face is the capital. Bronze. Late 
Ptolemaic Period. From Egypt. 


T99, belonging to Senneferi, an official of Thutmosis II (Figure 3.32). Bes is 
shown standing next to a column, beyond which a woman is preparing a bed. 
The column might represent the limits of the bedroom, and, more broadly, the 
domestic space. 


3.3.2 From the column to the sistrum: Bes’ role as musician in childbirth 


The shape of the Hathoric column is found not only in bedrooms and mammisis, 
but also in personal objects like mirrors and sistra. The sistrum was a rattle, 
originally made of papyrus stems, and the sound it produced was used to invoke 
and soothe Hathor (Figure 3.33).?°° 

The menat was another personal attribute of Hathor which was used together 
with the sistrum in the cult and probably during childbirth, according to the story 
of Ruddjedet.*** The menat itself was not a musical instrument, but rather the 
counterpoise of the necklace which was handled while the beads of the necklace 
were shaken (Figure 3.34).?*° 
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Figure 3.31 Four wooden bed feet shaped like Bes who plays a long flute. From Deir 


el-Medina, Egypt. 
oe te ee 5 ag hah mn . 





Figure 3.32 Tomb wall painting of Bes standing in a bedroom by a woman who is prepar- 
ing a bed. New Kingdom. From the Tomb of Senneferi (T99), Thebes, Egypt. 
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Figure 3.33 Bronze arched sistrum with recum- 
bent Hathoric cow with solar disc 
between her horns. Greco-Roman 
Period. From Egypt. 





Figure 3.34 Bronze menat counterpoise represent- 
ing the goddess Hathor: the head of the 
goddess is at the top of the pendant, her 
‘body’ is the cylindrical centre of the 
pendant. Inside the body of the menat 
there is another full depiction of Hathor 
as a naked woman with a Hathoric crown 
and a papyrus sceptre. The lower circular 
part of the menat ‘body’ has a stylised 
dotted pubic triangle above which there 
is another unidentifiable figure. Greco- 
Roman Period. From Egypt. 
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The correct musical instruments linked to birth-goddesses in the Greco-Roman 
Period were the angular harp, the lute, the lyre, the double flute (au/os), the round 
tambourine, the cymbals and the castanets. Some of these musical instruments are 
typically Egyptian, while others were brought from the Near East or imported by 
Greek travellers to Egypt. These instruments were usually associated with joyful 
celebrations, as suggested by an austere religious decree from the island of Biga, 
carved into the shrine that was believed to host a sacred piece of Osiris’ corpse: 


Do not play the tambourine here, nor sing to the harp and oboe.**° 


Particularly widespread was the use of the tambourine ‘played by goddesses in 
ceremonies surrounding birth, as in several birth-houses or, at a more popular 
level, played directly before Bes by naked females’.?*” Mythically, the perfor- 
mance of Bes with the tambourine may have evoked that of baboons greeting the 
daily birth of the sun-god.78* Tambourine skins at the Cairo museum, dated to 
the Ptolemaic Period, show scenes of musicians playing in front of the goddess 
Isis.78° 

In the NK, Bes is represented on ostraca, found in the workmen’s village of 
Deir el-Medina, playing the flute or the lute under the bed where the mother is 
lying with the newborn.’”° At the same site, Bes figures decorate the walls of 
enclosed platform beds (‘salles du lit clos’); they dance, play the double flute 
or tambourine.”?! These enclosed beds have been interpreted as birth beds, or 
alternatively, domestic shrines linked to fertility cults. In a front room of a house 
in the workmen’s village in Amarna, one painting represents four figures of Bes 
dancing in a row.?”? 

From the TIP on, links between Bes, conception and music are apparent mainly 
in bronze and faience statuettes, or in items of house furniture, especially parts 
of the bed. He is shown playing the double flute, the lyre, the lute and the tam- 
bourine, or he can be seated on the shoulders of male or female musicians who 
play the double-flute or beat the tambourine. The statuettes were interpreted as 
votive offerings from women who wanted to conceive children, or who wished to 
express gratitude for a successful delivery.?”° 

In Greco-Roman reliefs and statuettes, Bes also sings, with a hand to his mouth. 
In addition, he is often flanked by dwarfish or full-sized women, and playing 
music and dancing.””* In the mammisis, Bes is represented attending the birth and 
playing for mother and child. 

In the so-called “Bes Chamber’, a sanctuary found by Quibell in the Anubieion 
at Saqqara,’”> high-relief tall figures of Bes are represented standing, holding 
snakes and knives. In this case, Bes is not playing or dancing himself but he is 
surrounded by naked women dancing. Many phallic and erotic figurines were 
found in the room and nearby, and so this room has been interpreted as a place for 
the incubation of women who wanted to conceive children.’ 

In summary, the activity of Bes as musician suggests a fundamental function 
for music in birth rituals and in erotic contexts. Invocation to deities could have 
been accompanied by music, and the musicians in the actual birthing room might 
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have worn Bes masks. The music played by Bes for women in confinement could 
have been both entertaining and celebrative; entertaining during the long period 
of confinement, and celebrative when the isolation was finally over after forty 
days. In the mammisi, Bes celebrated the divine newborn by playing an instru- 
ment, but the images of Bes playing for the newborn must have mirrored real 
celebrations; it is likely that the introduction of ‘ordinary’ newborns into society 
was celebrated with music. In the Greco-Roman era, there was a specific feast, 
‘the feast of the fortieth day’, which marked the end of the postpartum period, a 
delicate phase after childbirth when both mother and baby were still considered 
in danger.??’ Only one letter mentions this celebration, and unfortunately the 
text is incomplete, so we cannot see whether the feast for the child ever included 
musicians. This seems very likely though, considering the large amount of Greco- 
Roman papyri containing contracts in which musicians, dancers, singers and 
mummers were hired for private feasts.*° 


3.3.3 Bes pantheos and the solar Bes 


From the TIP onwards and especially in the Late Period, the cult of Bes changed; 
the domestic demon slowly transformed into a cosmic deity who appropriated 
the characteristics of many other gods (Figure 3.35). Thus, some scholars called 
this form of Bes ‘pantheos’, although the Egyptologist Quack rejected this term, 
preferring the definition ‘polymorphic’.*”? In the Brooklyn Papyrus*’’ Bes is 
described as a seven-headed creature and is represented surrounded by flames, in 
front of a snake-god carrying a newborn child. This image evokes the fight of Ra 
against the snake Apophis, which represents the cosmic fight of good against evil. 
In this period, the cult of Bes spread outside the domestic space and went in two 
directions. On one side, it was appropriated by the pharaohs who used his popular- 
ity for their political ends. On the other, new forms of popular worship appeared, 
such as the cult of stelae, urban religious festivals and pilgrimages to temples. 
From the TIP on, the cult of Bes spread into the urban environment; stelae of 
different shapes and sizes, representing Bes alone or with Horus, were erected 
in houses, private gardens or in the courtyards of temples.*°! The Horus cippi, 
where Bes appears in association with Horus, were particularly popular because 
they were considered powerful medical talismans.*°? The cippi represented Horus 
as a child, standing on crocodiles and holding dangerous animals, surmounted by 
the round face of Bes. The dwarf’s round face in the cippi recalls the solar disc, 
and suggests that he was represented in this way as a hypostasis of the sun-god 
Re. As the sun-god, he descended to help Horus and all children in trouble. 
However, the spells written on the cippi had a more specific medical function: 
they provided protection against ailments caused by venomous animals. Their 
healing effect derived from drinking the water which had poured down along 
the cippus: the liquid absorbed the magical meaning of the spell and was then 
collected in a pool at the base of the statue.** In the same period as the Horus 
cippi, there is a large diffusion of a particular kind of amulet which is, in my 
opinion, a sort of portable Horus cippus. This amulet is a bifacial disc, normally 
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Figure 3.35 Bronze Bes pantheos with four wings, stretched arms holding standards or 
knives (not preserved) and an erected phallus. The god wears a shuti double- 
feathered headdress with solar disc and stands over an oval ouroboros with 
an uraeus. 


realised in faience but also in bronze, which represents the round head of Bes on 
one side and the eye of Horus on the other (Figure 3.36).°°° These amulets might 
have been used for protection from snakes and scorpions, but also from general 
medical ailments. 


3.3.4 Religious festivals for Bes-Dionysus 


In the urban sphere, Bes also received a festival in Dendera called the Besia. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to say when this festival was established by the 
population since its only attestation, on a Heidelberg Papyrus, dates to the 
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Figure 3.36 Bes/Udyjat faience amulet. Ptolemaic Period. From Bakchias, Fayyum, Egypt. 


Greco-Roman Period.**° During the Besia, as at other festivals, food and votive 
terracottas were produced; a rare terracotta showing Bes flanked by a jug and two 
bread loaves, now at the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts, may be an example of 
such a votive made for this festival.*°” 

Some scholars speculate about a link between the Besia and the phallophoria, 
mentioned by Herodotus*”’ and Plutarch,*”’ a festival in which a phallic statue 
was carried in honour of Osiris-Dionysos. A group of terracottas found in the 
Bes chambers of the Saqqara Anubieion may attest to a festival for Bes.*!° These 
terracottas represent two priests and two figures of Bes, or mummers in his guise, 
carrying a huge phallus; on the top of the phallus sits a dwarfish or child-like 
figure of Harpocrates with a small creature, a woman or a monkey, seated on his 
shoulder, beating a tambourine. Six terracotta figurines of Bes carrying a phallus 
together with priests and with a figurine playing a tambourine, are preserved at the 
Petrie Museum.*!! The festival possibly promoted female fertility and included 
music, dance and wine consumption. The link between Bes and wine probably 
derives from the association made by the Greeks between Bes and Silenus, a 
creature associated with Dionysus. However, the Egyptians also considered the 
consumption of alcohol as a way of facilitating lovemaking and conception. 
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It is not certain whether the Besia was only celebrated locally or whether it 
involved the Bes cultic images travelling to various places, as happened in other 
traditional events, such as the Opet festival.*!* 


3.3.5 Mammisis, incubations and oracles 


In the Ptolemaic Period, Bes is represented as protector of Hathor and Isis in the 
mammisis of Philae and Dendera. Common people were excluded from the inner 
rooms of the mammisi but many, mainly women who wanted to conceive, started 
pilgrimages to these buildings. Signs of pilgrimage can be seen in the gouges left 
on the face of the goddess Hathor in the mammisi of Dendera. This damage can 
be seen in those areas of temples which were either easy to reach for the general 
visitor, or because they were considered more powerful; the powder deriving 
from this gouging was used to prepare healing potions.*° 

It is possible though that smaller local mammisis were open to people belong- 
ing to religious associations. Indeed, the following short letter of invitation sug- 
gests that an area within this one could be chosen by religious associations as a 
meeting place for a symposium: 


EpatTa o€ Nikn@dpos dEitvyjoai cic KAstvnv TOD KUpiov Lapdmidoc Ev TO 
oyxio tH Ky 4’ Hpac 0.3" 

Nikephoros wishes to invite you for dinner at the banquet on k/inai of the 
Lord Sarapis in the birth temple, on the 23rd starting at 9.°° 


The word used for mammisi here is Adytov, a term which literally means ‘the 
place of birth’, and could therefore be a translation of the Egyptian pr mst in kown 
Greek.*!¢ 

In the Ptolemaic Period, the priesthoods of several temples decided to build 
annexes outside them in order to allow common people to enjoy more direct 
contact with the deity. In these annexes devotees spent the night, waiting for the 
god to send a healing dream. Devotees could also receive some healing water in 
their room, as happened in the chambers of the sanatorium at Dendera. Here, as 
with the Horus cippi, the water acquired a magical power by flowing along the 
inscribed spells of a stela, and was then led through to the chambers via a complex 
hydraulic system. 

The term ‘incubation’ means spending a night in a temple in order to receive an 
oracular dream from a god: it is controversial whether this practice was indigenous 
or whether it was brought by the Greeks. It became very popular in Greco-Roman 
Egypt, probably thanks to the association with a traditional Egyptian practice: 
the oracle. One of the most ancient places for incubation dedicated to Bes could 
be the mysterious chambers of Bes in Saqqara, excavated by Quibell in the early 
20th century.*!” 

It is certain that Bes received a place for incubation, as well as a complex class 
of priests, in the Memnonion of Abydos, the funerary temple of Seti I, in a chapel 
originally dedicated to Osiris. In the Ptolemaic Period, the chapel was dedicated 
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to Sarapis, worshipped there as an oracular deity. In the Roman Period, Sarapis 
was replaced by Bes, as shown by the Greek graffiti of the devotees who visited 
the temple. The inscription included a proskunemata, a thanksgiving for grace 
received and simple prayers where the name of Bes was repeated. The devotees 
also wrote their names in order to leave a permanent sign of their existence. A 
priest wrote a longer inscription, describing his gratitude to Bes(a) for visiting his 
dreams while sleeping at the temple: 


Here slept and saw dreams Harpokrates of holy Panias, a priest, dear descend- 
ant of Kopreias the priest, for Besa whose voice is all. And his gratitude is 
not small.*!8 


Among the graffiti, no prayers mention childbirth in particular. However, there is 
another source, the second story of Setna Khaemwese, that attests to the practice 
of incubation for barren women. This tale was written down in the same period in 
which the oracle of Bes was flourishing. Here is the story of the incubation (with 
the most relevant parts set in bold): 


[Setna and his wife Meheweskhe desire a child so she sleeps in a temple 
and there sees ... a] dream, while they spoke with her, [saying: ‘Are] you 
Meheweskhe, [the wife] of Setna, who sleeps here [in the temple] to gain a 
remedy? ... When] tomorrow [morning] has come, go to the entrance [of 
the] cistern of Setna, your husband. There you will find a melon vine growing 
... to them. Break it with its gourds, and grind it. [Make it] into a remedy and 
put [it in water and drink it ... You will conceive in a fluid of conception] 
from him on that very night.’ 


Meheweskhe awoke [from] the dream, with these being the things that she 
had seen. She acted in accordance with [every]thing / [that she had been told 
in the dream. She lay down] beside [Setna] her husband. She conceived in a 
fluid of conception from him. Her [menstrual cycle] came, [and she showed] 
evidence [of a woman who has conceived. It was announced to Setna, and] 
his heart was very [happy] on account of it. [He] bound [on her an] amulet, 
and he recited for her a spell.*!” 


From the 3rd century AbD, pilgrims no longer needed incubation to receive oracular 
dreams and priestly interpretations. Priests began to create ‘popular’ versions of 
the traditional religious texts which had never been accessible to commoners 
before. As a consequence, religious rituals could potentially be performed any- 
where and by anyone. Priests composed corpora of oracular texts**° and oracular 
decrees that could be worn as amulets. For instance, a decree by Min and Isis 
promised the wearer that she would conceive healthy male and female children 
and that she would have an easy delivery.**! In another decree, a triad of gods 
protected the wearer of the amulet from miscarriage, from having twins, which 
was regarded as unlucky or particularly hazardous, and from any problem while 
giving birth.*77 
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Despite the availability of domestic oracles, the oracular centres of fertility 
gods like Bes and Isis, remained prosperous until the 4th century Ap. 


3.4 Preliminary conclusions 


This chapter has provided a survey of the large body of evidence related to birth 
rituals in Ancient Egypt. The modern reader would assume that domestic rituals 
related to birth were performed in almost every house, albeit infrequently; and 
indeed there were spells and objects which were used at the time of a woman’s 
labour. Yet, the deities that were invoked to protect the mother in childbirth were 
also those that were believed to supervise other daily, more frequent activities, 
such as sleep, illness and intercourse. It is also evident that birth rituals became 
an important part of activities in mammisis. In the funerary sphere, birth rituals 
were closely associated with rituals of rebirth; each person at the moment of death 
was believed to become a fragile newborn again, and thus needed ritual support 
to move into the afterlife. 

A positive and open dialogue between the living and the dead was also an 
important aspect of birth rituals; mothers who had a miscarriage needed to appease 
their stillborn before they could hope for another birth. Families wrote messages 
to their deceased kins on female figurines to have a birth granted. Dynastic female 
figurines seemed to have a role that went beyond the birth rituals themselves, as 
they have been found in many different archaeological contexts. Their bodily 
attributes and decoration show an evident connection with motherhood, female 
beauty, fertility and with the cults of Hathor and Isis, but also with the Phoenician 
Astarte (type 4). Type 4 figurines have beautiful wigs and sometimes a simple 
diadem. However, the lack of divine attributes such as a solar crown or a sceptre 
suggests that all these figurines do not represent any particular goddess. There are 
even more generic figurines which have no attributes at all (1B); not by chance 
perhaps, they survived well into the Roman Period as such examples could have 
been used in a large variety of rituals. 

In the Late Dynastic Period, new cults and new iconographic types appeared 
in areas populated by Greeks. By the Ptolemaic Period, new techniques were 
brought as well, and terracotta became the most popular material for votive figu- 
rines. However, some terracottas maintained a connection with Dynastic types. In 
particular, Greco-Roman terracottas of Isis Aphrodite and Baubo had recognisable 
attributes from earlier examples, but still represented female deities only allu- 
sively, like Pharaonic fertility figurines. This suggests either a possible identifica- 
tion between the owner and the image, or perhaps a magical and apotropaic use. 

The new Greco-Egyptian Isis Aphrodite type brought with her all the Hathoric 
attributes, and merged them with those of various Greek goddesses. In the Isiac 
Baubo type, the slender body of Isis was made dwarfish or child-like, becom- 
ing the counterpart of popular male deities with the same characteristics: Bes, 
Harpocrates and Greco-Roman popular ithyphallic deities, like Pan or Priapus. 
From the Roman Period, uterine gems provided a new means of representing the 
relationships between these female and male deities. 
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The male element in Egyptian birth rituals and, more generally, in fertility and 
apotropaic cults, is often identified with the god Bes. His cult evolved through the 
centuries alongside the cult of Hathor, with whom he shared function and attrib- 
utes; both these gods were assimilated with other Egyptian and Greco-Roman 
deities (e.g. Bes-Ra and Bes-Dionysus; Hathor-Isis and Hathor-Isis-Aphrodite). 
The cult of Bes appeared in houses in the MK, then in public urban spaces in 
the Late Period, and finally beyond the urban environment in the Greco-Roman 
Period, with the institution of the mammisis and the oracle of Abydos. In the 
MK and NK, Bes was the helper of women in labour: he defended the space by 
throwing knives and guarding the boundaries, and entertained women with music. 
In the Greco-Roman Period, the sacred space for the cult of Hathor and Bes was 
monumentalised into the mammisi; in this temple, Bes assumed a fundamental 
importance as protector of the birth goddess herself. In addition, Bes received, for 
the first time, a sanctuary at Abydos, where he could ‘visit’ his devotees in their 
dreams. 

The monumentalisation of sacred spaces for Bes not only reflects a change in 
religious beliefs, but also an appropriation by priests of this popular cult, which 
gave temples prestige and created new possibilities for pilgrimage. Nevertheless, 
despite all these changes, the cult of Bes still maintained its character of private 
devotion: a dialogue between devotee and deity, protected by the intimacy of 
dreams and domestic walls. 


Notes 


1 Cf. the MK spell where Hathor is asked by the parturient to come to her pavilion: 
Borghouts 1971: 30. Cf. Psyche’s invocation to the birth goddess Iuno Lucina in 
Apu., Met. 6.4.1—4: ‘magni Iovi germana et coniuga . . . quam cunctus oriens Zygiam 
veneratur et quam omnis occidens Lucina appellat sis in meis extremis casibus Iuno 
Sospita meque in tantis exanclatis laboribus defessam immiunentis periculi metu 
libera. Quod sciam soles pregnantibus periclitantibus ultro subvenire.’: ed. S. Gaselee 
1915 in http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Apul.t+Met.+6.4.1&fromdoc 
=Perseus%3 Atext%3A2008.01.0502. Last accessed: 3 July 2018. 
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BM EA65439. Tr. by Marshall 2015: 131; translation modified by the author. 

MM 08.200.19. 
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Hayes 1953: 249. Comparison with similar practice in Africa in Feucht 2004: 46 and 
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10 MM 22.1.65. Tr. by Marshall 2015: 131. 

11 Cairo JE9346. Tr. by Marshall 2015: 131, modified by the author. See also: MM 

30.8.218 (fig. 3.1), MM 15.3.197 and Cairo JE9434. 

12 Robins 1993: 87. 

13 Roth 1992: 113-142. This article presents childbirth as a metaphor for rebirth in the 

afterlife in the rituals of the opening of the mouth. 
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Kelsey Museum: 3844; Gly: 206 n. 210. 

Stol 2000: 121. See Chapter 2. 

See section 2.1.2.3. Crum 1942: 69. 

The Coptic Apocalypse of Elyah uses the word in this passage: “The midwife of the 
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“Why did I sit on the brick to bring a child into the world?’”: Stol 2000: 121. 

Wb. V, 553.7-554.18. 

Wb. II, 148.6—14; FCD 117; Lesko, Dictionary 2 I: 242; Ptol. Lexikon: 465. 

See Chapter 2. 
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Wegener 2006: 35. Marshall 2015: 85ff. 

Possibly goddesses, because the gods in Egypt were believed to have hair made of 
lapis lazuli. Marshall 2015: 85. 

Roth and RG6hrig 2002. 

As for instance in the tombs of Tutankhamon and Horemheb. Roth and Rohrig 2002: 
121-139. 

O. Gardiner 863, 8—11 in Szpakowska 2003. See, for instance, the 18th Dynasty clay 
cobra from the British Museum, EA 55594. 

First register, western wall, line 48, 5—9. Tr. in German by Kurth 2004. English ver- 
sion by the author. 

Tr. by Borghouts 1978: 42, n. 66. 

Roth and Rohrig 2002: 131. 

Tr. by Lichtheim 2006: 114. 

Papyrus Brooklyn 47.218.2 (x+iv, 7 — x+v, 2), Late Dynastic Period, probably from 
Elephantine, edited and translated in French by Guermeur 2016. See also section 
6322. 

Guermeur 2016: 23. English translation by the author. 

See a complete survey by Szpakowska 2011: 63-76. 

P. Chester Beatty VIII. Borghouts 1978: 10-11, n. 11. ‘He has conjured his place, 
his room, his bed. He has conjured the four noble ladies . . . To chase away any male 
enemy, any female enemy, any male dead, any female dead ...’. 

BM 10059 Section IX Incantation 28 = Wreszinski 1912, Incantation 40, and BM 
10059 Section IX Incantation 30 = Wreszinski 1912, Incantation 42. This spell pre- 
scribed the use of an ibis made of clay (hby n sin) which was applied to the bleeding 
wound: Waraska 2009: 162—163 for more discussion on the figurines of clay. 

P. Chester Beatty I. Lichtheim 1976: 214-223. 

te Velde H. 1967: 57-59. See his discussion on the Egyptian literary tradition on the 
cutting off of the testicles of Seth. 

Nunn 2003: 98. 

Tr. by Borghouts 1978: 38, n. 59. The spell does not seem to be ‘against the semen of 
a demon’ as Borghouts points out. It seems to be using the poisonous strength of the 
seed against the dead spirits. That also explains the use of Horus’ seed. 

Apul. Met. 7.21; 10.20-22. 

Dasen 2008b: note 39. 

Tles-Johnston 1995. 

Stol 2000: 177. 

Iles-Johnston 1995: 377-378. Dasen 2008b: 14. 

Westendorf 1999: 422-424. Dasen 2008b: 19, note 54. 
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Wrede 1968-1969: 83—93. Dasen 2015: 3858-3871 (Kindle location). 

Ibid.; Mysliwiec 2004: 89. 

Montserrat 1996: 30, fig. 4. Discussed in 3.2.2.5. 

Dasen 2015: 3858. 

The 14-week foetus was found in the roof rubble of the upper room of House 4, Rm 
7B. After Frankfurter 2006: 44 fig. la and b. 

Papyrus Brooklyn 47.218.2, x + II[9-IV2. Marshall 2015: 38-39. 

Pinch 1983: 405-414; Pinch 1993: 198-208. 

Waraska 2009. 

Backhouse 2013. 

Waraska (2009) includes the Late Period but only for her group of figurines from the 
precinct of Mut. 

Waraska (2009: 12) and Pinch (1993: 223) are aware of the continuity of some types 
into the Hellenistic and Roman Period but they choose not to include Greco-Roman 
figurines in their studies. 

The study by Morris (2011) gives a useful archaeological context to the NK paddle 
dolls. 

See note 59. My type | broadly relates to Pinch’s type 1; my type 2 to Pinch’s types 
4 and 5; my type 3 to Pinch’s type 6 and my type 4 to Pinch’s types 2 and 3. Pinch 
1993: 198-208. 

Pinch dedicates three sections to materials that are related to female figurines: 1) 
pebbles representing the female body; 2) a group of golden plaques from Faras; 3) 
models of breasts and genitals from Deir el-Bahri: Pinch 1993: 209-211. 

Type 5 large hip figurine UC 30096 mentioned by Petrie 1921: 60, pl. LII.425; type 6 
plaques mentioned in Backhouse 2011; Type 7 ostraca in Bruyére 1939; type 8 peb- 
bles in Keimer 1940; type 9 paddle dolls in Morris 2011; type 10 rag dolls in Janssen 
1996. 

Pinch 1993: 199. Type 1A figurine JE 47710 was found 1n tomb 508 in Asasif. Morris 
2011: 80, fig. 3. Type 1B figurine UC 16148 was found in the 12th Dynasty tomb of 
a woman named Satrenenutet at Hawara. 

Pinch 1993: pl. 46a, UC723-—724. 

Pinch 1993: 199. 

Ivory: WAM 71.505, 71.522, 71.1130; wood: MM 26.7.1416; limestone: MM 
22.2.34. 

See for example MM 22.2.34. 

As noticed by Pinch 1993: 198. 

1A: E 10942. 

1B: UC 16148, WAM 71.522. 

1A: UC 16725; 1B: UC30093. 

WAM 71.1130. 

E 10942. 

Capel Markoe 1996: 65, n. 13. 

Dots: JE 47710 = fig. 3.2; scarification: BM 52863. 
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A necklace: WAM 71.522: two crossed chest-bands: WAM 71.505. 

Pinch 1993: 204-207. 

Pinch’s type 5 were especially from temples. More than seventy findings come from 
Deir el-Bahri and eighteen from Faras, but isolated votive offerings also come from 
Mirgissa, Gebel Zeit, Dendara and the foundations of the temple of Tutmosis III at 
Koptos, and Amenhotep II at El-Kab: Pinch 1993: 223. 

Corresponding to Pinch’s type 4. Bruyére 1939: 141: Backhouse 2013: 27-28. 
Pinch 1993: 230-231. 12 examples from the Theban area, Sawama and Zawiyet 
el-Aryan. 

Pinch’s type 5 is smaller than type 4, being 3-6 cm on average; some of the simpler 
specimens might have had an amuletic function suggested by the hole for the suspen- 
sion. Pinch 1993: 206. 

Pinch 1993: 204. 

Pinch’s type 5, EC 875. 

Pinch’s type 4, Robins 1993: 57, fig. b; Waraska 2008: 225 no. 39. 

Pinch 1993: 49b = BM 51263; E 16513c, e, h. 

Pinch 1993: 49a = BM 41107 and BM 41108. 

Pinch 1993: 204. She also mentions an unprovenanced example with preserved hair, 
discussed by Bresciani 1975: 12. 

Bruyére 1939: 139, pl. XLII, group of figurines above (n. 1) and XLIV group of 
figurines above (= E 16513c, e, h). Unfortunately the author gives no precise date for 
the houses. 

There are striking similarities between Pinch 1993: pl 50b and Pinch 1993: 51d. 

See examples in the previous footnote. 

Except for a limestone example from Geneva (MAH 017860) which 1s only 2.3 cm. 
UC8649. 

Pinch 1993: 51d; EC446. 

BM237; UC30188; EC 447. 

UC 30188; UC 8651. 

UC 8650. 

NK models: E 27261, UC 24513-24514, MEL 2006.0.159, EC 446. Late Dynastic 
models UC8648, 8652, MAH 017860. 

For instance the Egyptian garrison of Beth Shean (Israel). See an example from Beth 
Shean similar to type 3 at the Penn Museum, inv. 32—15—197. 

Pinch 1993: 47b = BM 23424. 

E 27257, E 27262, E 27263, E 27264. 

M.80.202.27. 

M.80.202.129, UC 59289, UC 59290. 

BM WA 104477, 139438. 

Many type 4 figurines from Gebel Zeit types are from Louvre (E 27257, E 27262, 
E 27263, E 27264). Information about their provenance: http://cartelfr.louvre.fr/ 
cartelfr/visite?srv=car_not_frame&idNotice=23735. Last accessed on 3 July 2018. 
Pinch 1993: 213-214. However, type 4 figurines were also found in tombs and 
houses, so should not be considered exclusively as temple votive offerings. 

UC 7129, UC 7404. 

BM 6459; UC 59276; UC 59280. 

BM 6459 is painted and with genitals; UC 59279, 59281, 59275 only feature genitals 
and not decoration. 

Pinch 1994: 194, fig. 67 = BM 23071. 

Cairo Museum CG 25074. Ostracon of a pregnant woman found in the tomb of 
Ramesses IX (KV 6), Valley of the Kings. Manniche 2006: 102-103. 

Morris 2011. But she also mentions examples that come from Lahun and Rifeh. 

The paddle doll was associated with ‘a wooden figure of a Bes dancer holding snake 
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wands, a metal snake wand, three ivory apotropaic wands, part of a different type of 
wand decorated with lions, a pair of ivory hand-shaped clappers, baboon and lion 
figurines, and five type | fertility figurines’: Pinch 1993: 217. See 3.2.1.10 and 3.3 for 
further discussion about the objects of this tomb. 

UC 30096; M.75.62.17 and Bruyére 1939: pl. XLV (third row from above). 

UC 30096: 21.05 cm x 8.45 cm. 

This date is suggested by the Petrie Museum for UC30096, which was found by Petrie 
in Upper Egypt in a funerary context: Petrie 1921: 60, pl. LI.425. 

Bruyeére 1939, pl. XLV. Suggests that they date to the Middle Kingdom. 

Ibid. 

Bruyére 1939: XLIII, 2 (second and third row from above) and XLV (second group, 
first row from above). See also E 16507: 6.9 cm; E 16508: 8.5 cm in Backhouse 2013: 
27-28, fig. 2.8, 2.9. 

See Brunner-Traut 1970. 

See 3.3. 

Keimer 1940: 45b, pl. VII. These pebbles are called ‘tricks of nature’ by Keimer. 
Most of them are found in the workmen’s huts near the Valley of the Kings. 

Bruyére 1939, pl. XLV. 

Keimer 1940: 8—9, Pl. VII. The ones found by the huts were dated to the end of the 
Ramesside Period. 

Pebbles representing women were found in the NK temple of Hathor in Mirgissa, 
and pebbles resembling mothers and children were found in the temple at Timna. 
However, Pinch also mentions a possible OK antecedent: a group of decorated peb- 
bles offered in the temple of Satet at Aswan: Pinch 1993: 209-210. 

Tristant 2012: 42, fig. 29. See Chapter 4 for further discussion about these figurines. 
Pinch 1993: pl. 33b. BM 41100. 

Pinch 1993: pl. 52c. From in Deir el-Bahri like the amulet. 

BM 47766 = Pinch 1993: 52b, 1.7 cm long; BM 47767, 1.9 cm long. BM 47768 = 
Pinch 1993: 52b, 3 cm long, is a faience model of phallus found in Deir el-Bahri. 
Bruyere 1939: pl. XLII, XLV. 

1A: see UC 16725 and Capel and Markoe 1996: 65, n. 13. Type 1B: UC 30093, MM 
22.2.34. 

Derchain 1975: 55—74. 

Pinch 1983: 405-414. 

BM 23424. 

UC 59289, UC 59290. 

“Wochenbettfrisur’. Brunner-Traut 1955: 26-27. However, Pinch (1983: 405-406) 
does not agree with this interpretation because she has noticed other images of young 
women with the same hairstyle that are not associated with the context of childbirth. 
In her opinion, the tripartite hairstyle was merely a fashion for women in the NK. 
Desroches-Noblecourt 1953: 7-47. 

JE 47710 was found in the 1 1th Dynasty tomb 508 in Asasif and UC 16148 was found 
in the 12th Dynasty tomb of a woman at Hawara. 

Pinch 1993: 212. 

Pinch 1993: 221. Type 2 corresponds to Pinch’s types 4 and 5. 

‘Placing the figurines in vicinity of a higher power, such as a deity or a transFigured 
spirit, charged them with heka, to act as fertility charms at all stages, from conception 
to the rearing of infants.’: Pinch 1994: 225. 

Backhouse 2013: 36—37. Votive figurines representing animals or human beings were 
broken and discarded after rituals in other traditions, such as in the Aegean culture. 
Cf. Haarmann 1996: 72-73. 

For the healing of a snakebite and a stomach ache, respectively: Waraska 2009: 162. 
Waraska 2009: 169. 
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Pinch 1993: 212. 

Bleeker 1973: 59. 

Although Pinch (1993: 214) rightly suggests that they might be dancers, even though 
they are not represented 1n the act of dancing. 

Davies 1920: pl. 23A. Pinch 1993: 213. 

The theories about the wrapping were presented by Pinch 1993: 224—225. 

Berlin 14517 = Desroches-Noblecourt 1953: 34—36, fig. 14; Watterson 1991: 76. 
From the Louvre Museum, E 8000 = Desroches-Noblecourt 1953: 37—40, pl. 4; Pinch 
1993: 218. The expression of ‘an offering which the king gives’ 1s a formal one to 
avoid appealing to the ka of the deceased directly. The relationship between the Tita 
and the deceased Khonsu is unknown. Marshall 2015: 37. 

The wooden female figurines with Bes masks from the Ramesseum tomb (Manchester 
Museum acc. n. 1790) and from Kahun, are in Bosse-Griffiths and Griffiths 2001: 58, 
fig. 3-4. Faience amulet of a woman wearing a Bes mask. Late Dynastic Period. 
Petrie Museum UC 10682. The catalogue does not specify the provenance, which is 
probably unknown. The woman has straight legs, a slender waist and a pronounced 
belly button. 

Many Tanagra-style terracottas were also found in Naukratis: Thomas and Villing 
2013: 96. 

Dunand 1990; Fischer and Zachmann 1994; T6rdk 1995; Bailey 2008; Boutantin 
2014. 

Térdk 1995: n. 210, pl. CX. 

See for example BM 1888,0601.111. 

Cf. BM 1886, 0401.1543. 

BM 16026. 

T6r6k argues that they could have been offered in temples as fertility ex votos: T6r6k 
1995: nn. 202-209, pl. CVIT-CIX. 

Dunand 1984: 263-270; Dunand 1990: 125-138, nn. 327-363. Mysliwiec 1994: 
385-389. 

Hdt, 2.60.2; D. S. 1.85.3. 

P. Chester Beatty I, 3.10-14.3. Gardiner 1932: IV.2. Cf. Simpson et al. 2003: 94. 
Kinney 2008: 166. Morris 2011: 86. 

Bleeker 1973: 39-40, 83. Morris 2007: 220. 

The exact provenance and date are unknown, but this figurine is very similar to other 
Late Dynastic figurines found in Naukratis. In particular a terracotta figure plaque 
with a nude woman 1n relief dating c. 550-400 Bc, now at the McLean Museum & Art 
Gallery, Greenock, 1987.375. Also see BM 16026. 

See Thomas: https://www.britishmuseum.org/pdf/Thomas Figurines SF_AV.pdf. 
Asasif tomb 518 (JE 47710), NK. Morris 2011: 79-80, fig. 3.21. 

Pinch 1993: 212. 

BM 1893,0915.7 and MFA Museum Boston 01.7741. 

KM 6532. 

Walker and Bierbrier 1997: 163. 

Plu. De Iside, 13. ‘One of the first acts related of Osiris in his reign was to deliver the 
Egyptians from their destitute and brutish manner of living. This he did by showing 
them the fruits of cultivation, by giving them laws, and by teaching them to honour 
the gods. Later, he travelled over the whole earth civilizing it without the slightest 
need of arms, but most of the peoples he won over to his way by the charm of his 
persuasive discourse combined with song and all manner of music. Hence the Greeks 
came to identify him with Dionysus.’ Tr. by Babbitt 1936: 35-36. 

Gly: 163-164, nos. 158-163. Bailey 2008: nos. 3121-3129. 

BM 1888, 0601.111. 

BM 37490 and Kelsey Museum 6527. 
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Bonnefoy 1992: 139-142. 

DS. 3.63, 

Suda, TIP. E. Adler 1928-1938: pi, 2276: http://www.stoa.org/sol-entries/pi/2276. 
Work of Callixinus of Rhodes entitled “On Alexandria’ and reproduced by Athenaeus. 
FGrH 627. Austin 1981: n. 219. 

AP 6.292. Pomeroy 1984: 76. 

Olender 1985: 3-55; Richardson 2005. 

Nachtergael 1995: 274-275; T6rdk 1995: 132-133, no. 190. 

Nachtergael 1995: 274-275; Térdk 1995: 132-133, no. 190. Baubo appeared for the 
first time in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (HH 2 185-205. Cf. Foley 1994: 12, lines 
98-205), where she is called Iambe instead of Baubo. In this, the goddess Demeter 
was grieving for the loss of her daughter Persephone and had adopted the appearance 
of an old woman, living as a servant in a wealthy house in Eleusis. Demeter was 
sitting and grieving for a long time, so a woman called Iambe, started joking with her. 
Demeter was cheered up, and relieved, for a moment, from her constant grief, and 
decided to accept some kyvkeon, a nourishing drink made with flour. In later traditions, 
Iambe was called Baubo, a goddess whose cult is attested in Greece in association 
with Demeter. Clement of Alexandria (Fragmentum Orphicum 52 = Clem. Al. Protr. 
2.21) specified that Baubo was an old woman who showed her genitalia to cheer 
Demeter up. 

Morris 2007. 

Ibid. 

Keimer 1940: 45b, pl. VIL. 

BM 1965, 0930.954; JE TR20/9/27/25. Cambridge E.SU.146 might be from 
Naucratis. JE SR5/6442 was acquired in Alexandria. 

UC 38346. 

Petrie 1886: 40, pl.19.4. 

The iconography of this type derives from Hellenistic Greek terracottas of Eros 
sitting on a wild boar (3rd—2nd century Bc). See for instance: BM 1839,1109.29; 
1847,0806.84—85; 1859,0216.25. 

Dasen 2008b: 279, fig. 15-16. 

The mysteries are mentioned by Tacitus as dedicated to the god Sarapis: Tac. Hist. 
4.83. A Roman papyrus attributes the mysteries of Alexandria to Demeter, in relation 
to the Attic mysteries: P. Oxy. XX VII 2465 Fragm. 3 Col II (2nd ap). Finally, the 
Alexandrian Eleusis is mentioned in a 3rd century Bc epigram of Posidippus: P. Mil. 
Vogl. VUI 309 (Alexandria, 3rd century Bc), col IV 1-4, p. 45. Tr. of Posidippus by 
Austin and Bastianini 2001: 42-43, n. 20. 

E.14.1969. 

Cf. UC 33603-4-5. 

Brooklyn 37.921E. Cambridge E.6.1937. 

Dasen 2008b. See section 3.2.2.4. 

Nachtergael 1995: 272-273; 2009: 76-78; Bailey 2008: 43-45. Sandri 2012: 638. 
BM EAS57358; Walker and Bierbrier 1997: 142, pl. 94. 

Cf. Té6rék 1995: 127. 

T6rdk 1995: nn. 170-180, pl. XCHI-XCVII. All of them were acquired in Egypt, but 
their provenance is unknown. 

Louvre Museum E16507. 

Cf. Gly: 129-130, nn. 112-113. 

BM 1888,0601.111. 

E.3.1853. 

BM 1871,0616.22. 

The uterine amulets have mostly been studied by Bonner (1950) as well as and 
later on by Aubert (1989) and Michel (2001a, 2001b, 2004). Over a third of the 
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known magical gems, about 1,100 from over forty collections, are now included in 
a database: the ‘Campbell Bonner Magical Gems Database’, designed by scholars of 
the Universities of Chicago, Fribourg, and by the Museum of Fine Arts of Budapest: 
http://www2.szepmuveszeti.hu/talismans2/. Objects from the database are henceforth 
indicated with ‘CBd’. 

See a discussion about the properties of the magical gems in Dasen 2015: 798-1060 
(Kindle location). 

Michel 2001a: 220, n. 350. 

Ibid. 

Another inscription that appears in these magical gems are the Greek vowels aeniova, 
and other names like ABpaodé and taoyapCac, which are difficult to interpret: CBd- 
1701; CBd-759. 

Griffiths and Barb 1959: 371, note 43. 

Bonner 1950: 85. Around the edge of CBd-225, the inscription: 
opwpiovPliawmcaPamPotaAntiuntpa is translated in the database as ‘opwpiovd, Tao, 
LaBame’: ‘Uterus, contract!’ 

CBd-758; CBd-759; BM 2010, 5006.585. 

The scarab was a symbol of regeneration and rebirth, but also a powerful protective 
amulet, so it should not be surprising that it was represented to protect the uterus. The 
protective function of the scarab is particularly clear on CBd-225, where it is depicted 
with outstretched wings above the uterus-symbol, in the shape of an octopus. For a 
Kkk ouroboroi associated with parturient women see CBd-759; BM 2010, 5006.585; 
CBd-760. 

Dasen 2008b. 

S. Tr. 248-251; D. S. 4.31.6. 

Lucian, Dialogues of the Gods, 13. Tr. by Fowler 1905. 

Tertullian, De Pallio, 4.3. Tr. by Hunink 2005. 

For instance Plutarch compares Cleopatra to Omphale, and depicts her as a strong 
woman who dominates Antony to the point of emasculating him, in his comparison 
to the lives of Demetrius and Antony. Plut. Comp. Demetr. Ant., 9.3.3. 

D. S. 4.31.8. 

The name Omphale is not a meaningless one, because Ou@adAdcg means navel in 
ancient Greek. Therefore, the name could also be associated with the women’s navel 
in this context. As shown above, the navel was an important feature in the representa- 
tion of pregnant women, and was particularly prominent in childbirth scenes. The 
term used for navel in the Hebrew language was a metaphor of the female genitals, so 
there may have been a similar correlation in Egypt. Dasen 2008b: 272. 

CBd 760. 

Michel 2001a: 247 n. 389. Similarly, on gem CBd-1703, where the woman in labour 
is identified by the name Omphale, on the other side of the gem there is an ithyphallic 
donkey. 

All the gems with kkk have been grouped together by Michel under the name 
Kolikamuletten, because these amulets they had the function of relieving the pain 
of labour (and maybe more generally a stomach bellyache not necessarily related to 
childbirth). The three Ks could may also relate to Kok Kouk Koul, a spirit that was 
also invoked in a magical papyrus to cure fever. Michel 2001a: 247, 390. Michel 
2004: 281, n. 23.1.a, pl. 77, 1. 

Dasen 2008b: 272, fig. 9 a, b. Michel 2001a: no 86; Michel 2004: 281, n. 23.2, pl. 77, 
2: 

Dasen 2008b: 272. 

Faraone 2003: 196. Dasen 2008b: 18 and note 53. 

Griffiths and Barb 1959: 38, fig. c, d. 

Gly: 130 n. 113, 2nd century ap. Nachtergael 2003: 186. 
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CBd-1703. 

Westendorf 1999: 424. 

See above 3.1.3. 

The lack of realistic representations of childbirth in the Dynastic Period may suggest 
a possible taboo in Ancient Egyptian society. However, there is not enough evidence 
to be sure of this. 

Funerary stela with a woman in childbirth. Late 4th—-early 3rd century Bc. From the 
Soldiers’ Tomb, Ibrahimieh necropolis, Alexandria, excavated in 1884. Limestone, 
paint. MM 04.17.1. 

MM 24.97.92 and Athens National Archaeological Museum, NM 749. See Venit 
2002. 

Tritle 2004: 88. 

Dasen 2008a: 42, note 10. 

Petrie 1911: pl. XIV. 

Dasen 2008a: 42. They could be written in Greek or in Demotic, and they normally 
indicated the name, the filiation and the town of the deceased; sometimes there were 
more details concerning the age, the profession of the deceased or of his/her father. 
In the bilingual inscriptions the Greek part identified the deceased while the Demotic 
version used a traditional Egyptian religious formula. 

Dasen 2008a: 45. 

Dunand 1973 discusses the interpretation of Baubo figurines as images of the deified 
deceased. 

Bowman 1996: 111. 

Walker and Bierbrier 1997: 82. Dasen 2008a: 50—S6. 

Montserrat 1996: 30, fig. 4. 

See the ostracon from Deir el Medina at the Berlin Staatliche Museum, inv. 21451. 
Dasen 1993, fig. 6. 

The burial chamber itself was untouched, but the objects were found just outside the 
brick wall which closed the entrance to the tomb. Lansing 1934: 34ff. and figs 28-29. 
I will discuss the festival for Bes later. A popular festival for Taweret is clearly 
mentioned in Ostracon Gardiner 166, and from a Ramesside hieratic ostracon from 
Deir el-Medina: Toivari-Viitala 2001: 134. Wilkinson (2013: 338) also comments on 
the action of the men of Deir el-Medina ‘making themselves pure for Taweret’ as a 
practice linked to the menstruation and/or childbirth of their women. 

Kemp 1979: 48, fig. 1. 

An excellent discussion and bibliography on Egyptian domestic religious practices 
can be found in Stevens 2009. 

Cambridge E.GA.6188.1943. More Bes vases: Cambridge E.3.1984; E.20.1971; 
More Hathor vases: Cambridge E.GA.6191.1943; E.GA.6027.1943; E.561.1939; 
E.GA.4569.1943. 

Stevens 2003: 151; notes 38, 40. 

Borghouts 1971: 30. 

Dasen 1993. 

See 3.1.1. 

Petrie 1904: pl. VIII. 

Borghouts 1971: 40; Toro Rueda 2006: 27—28. See for example in papyrus Ebers 811, 
a spell for the breasts of Isis in Khemmis. The mother is identified with the goddess 
Isis in labour. 

Bosse-Griffiths and Griffiths 2001: 58. 

Petrie 1904: pl. XIV. Bosse-Griffiths and Griffiths 2001: 56—58, fig. 2-4. 
Manchester: 1790. 

Quibell et al. 1898: 11 and pl. 3.2. 

Manchester: 1882. 
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The Ramesseum Papyri: Barns 1956; Gardiner 1955; British Museum catalogue: 
http://www.britishmuseum.org/research/publications/online_research_catalogues/rp/ 
the_ramesseum_papyri.aspx. 

UC 10682. 

Pinch 1993: 213, pl. 54. 

Graves-Brown 2010: 118. A NK bowl represents a female lute player with a Bes 
tattoo on her right thigh: http://www.rmo.nl/english/collection/highlights/egyptian- 
collection/female-lute-player accessed in July 2017. 

A MK ‘clay’ dwarf made of faience: Cambridge E.60.1984. 

Fakhry 1950: 28-29, fig. 12, pl. 12b. 

Quibell 1907. 

Spieser 2011 offers a discussion on the attestations and functions of the Seven Hathors 
and the Four Meskhenets. She also shows that the Seven Hathors are preceded by the 
attestation of Seven Cows with a menat counterpoise in chapters 141 and 148 of the 
Book of the Dead. When the Seven Hathors appear in the NK, the Seven Cows sur- 
vive but become more associated with Hathor. The Four Meskhenets appear later than 
the Seven Hathors in the Ptolemaic Period. However Meskhenet had been associated 
with fate since the Dynastic Period. 

Two aspects of fate were personified as a masculine deity (Sha1) and a feminine deity 
(Renenutet). These two deities were at the service of Hathor: Spieser 2011: 73. 

See for instance BM 1178, a limestone stela with four figures of Bes each brandishing 
a sword. Late Period. 

In the Late Period mammisi of Ain Muftilla, Bes is associated with seven women who 
could have represented the Seven Hathors: Manniche 2013: 224. 

Dasen 1993: 56 note 14. 

Daumas 1958: 161, 376. 

Daumas 1958: 513-519. 

Wegener 2006: 35. Marshall 2015: 85ff. 

BM 27375. New Kingdom. From Tuna el-Gebel. 

Dasen 1993: 73. 

Manniche 2013: 211. 

Indeed, in the myth of the goddess, Hathor lived in the Nubian Desert as a ferocious 
lioness, and the world suffered from the lack of love and music. Her father Re decided 
to bring her home with the help of Thoth and Shu, who gave her a magic potion 
and promised her a life with music, dance and happy drunkenness. Then a group of 
Bes-gods calmed and delighted the goddess with their musical performance. After her 
return to Egypt, she became a cat, and mistress of sex and childbirth. Manniche 1991, 
p. 117; Dasen 1993: 79. 

See above 2.1. 

Manniche 1991: 45. 

Manniche 1991: 118. 

288 Dasen 1993: 78. 

Manniche 1991: 65. 

Ostracon from Deir el-Medina (12cm width x 15 cm height) showing a mother who 
is suckling her baby. The mother is sitting on a large bed and is assisted by a maid, 
who gives her a mirror. Under the bed, three Bes-like demons are playing music with 
a lute, and they scare the enemies off with knives. Berlin Staatliche Museum, inv. 
21451. After Dasen 1993, fig. 6. 

Dasen 1993: 71. 

Wall decoration of House 3 at el-Amarna. Kemp 1979: fig. 1. 

Dasen 1993: 73. 

Dasen 1993: 74. 

Quibell 1907. 
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Pinch 1993: 440: Dasen 1993: 75. 

Olson 1925: 164-167, Perpillou-Thomas 1993: 13—14; Montserrat 1996: 34. See 
section 5.3. 

Cf. P. Corn. 9 (Philadelphia, 3rd century AD) = R.216. In this contract a woman hires 
a castanet dancer, together with two other dancers, for a six-day festival in her house: 
Tedeschi 2011: 69-70 n. 11. 

Quack 2006: 176: ‘I would propose replacing the term “pantheos” with the more 
neutral expression “polymorphic deity”. It has the advantage of avoiding an a priori 
decision about the meaning and function of the deities depicted.’ 

Brooklyn 47.218.156. Sauneron 1970; Quack 2006. 

Frankfurter 1998: 47. 

Toro Rueda 2006: 48-52. Cf. Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts Inv. 96.1-E. 

Piankoff 1964: 91, 151, no. 25; Dasen 1993: 64. 

Borghouts 1978: 83-84. 

Cf. numerous Bes/Udjat amulets from Bakchias, Fayyum in Nifosi 2009. 

P. Heid. inv. 1818; Youtie 1951: 189, 201, no. 8; Youtie 1973; Perpillou-Thomas 
1993: 73-74. 

Inv. T.506 (Coll. P. Arndt). Frankfurter 1998: 126-128, pl. 13. 

Hdt 2.48. 

Plut., De Iside 13. 

Dasen 1993: 81; Meyboom and Versluys 2005: 202-204. 

UC 33596-33601. From Memphis. 

Lloyd 2010: 265. 

Frankfurter 1998: 51-52; Lloyd 2010: 271. 

P. Coll. Youtie 1 51, Oxyrhynchos, 2nd—3rd century ab. See Husson 1986: 89-94. 
My translation. Cf. Husson 1986: 89. 

Husson 1986: 89-94. 

Quibell 1907; Dasen 1993: 75; Pinch 1994; Dunand 1997: 81 and note 71. The most 
up-to-date discussion and bibliography is found in Manniche 2013: 226-228 and note 
Ti. 

Pedrizet and Lefebvre 1978: n. 528. 

London, BM 10822 Vo (Egypt, ap 47). Tr. Simpson et al. 2003: 472. 

Frankfurter 1998: 179-180. In particular, as I mentioned, in Chapter 1, the Sortes 
Astrampsychi, are also called the Predictions of Astrampsychos. These are a collec- 
tion of oracular questions concerning private life events, like childbirth and marriage: 
Rowlandson 1998: 282—284, R218. For marriage: R249. 

Pinch 1994: 169 and fig. 16. 

Ibid. 


4 The liminal status of the unborn and 
the newborn child Greco-Roman 


Egypt 


The previous chapter examined various domestic cults aimed at protecting preg- 
nant women and their children. The uterine gems also showed to what extent the 
uterus was believed to have unpredictable contractions, which could affect the 
health of the woman and the foetus. In this chapter, as in the previous two, I am 
still dealing with pregnancy, but I will move the focus from the mother to the 
unborn and newborn child. The status of unborn and newborn children in Greco- 
Roman Egypt was liminal:! unborn children belonged to an invisible world, diffi- 
cult to interpret and even more difficult to control; the foetus was often considered 
similar to a plant that would become human at a certain gestational stage, or after 
birth. The child’s liminal condition lasted after its birth: it was existentially liminal 
because its life was at risk; psychologically liminal, because the child had not yet 
acquired a fully rational mind; socially liminal, because the child was born but was 
still dependent on its mother’s body for breastfeeding; and legally liminal because 
the child was not part of its family until it received recognition from its father. 

This ‘liminality’ also refers to the unresolved ethical debate on the nature of 
unborn and newborn children, something that continues to be extremely contro- 
versial as it concerns not only children, but also women’s right to have control on 
their bodies. Talking about the status of unborn children is not just a philosophical 
matter without consequences; it impacts on whether the abortion or giving away 
of a child is something socially acceptable or not within a particular culture. These 
issues were as debated in the past as they are today.” 


4.1 The unborn in Dynastic Egypt 


The Egyptians were aware that the conception of children happened through 
sexual intercourse. In Dynastic texts, the intercourse which brings conception 
is defined by the expression ‘joining of the interiors’, where ‘interior’, both for 
males and females, is expressed by the Egyptian word ib, or ‘heart’.* The interior 
of the man is ‘placed towards’ the woman, and the interior of the female has to 
‘open up’ in order to allow conception to happen.* 

In the story of Setna Khaemwese, Setna’s wife is no longer barren thanks to 
a prophetic dream, but she actually conceives by having intercourse with her 
husband: 
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She lay down] beside [Setna] her husband. She conceived in a fluid of con- 
ception from him.° 


In the Ptolemaic text P. Jumilac XII, 22—25, the male semen is described as a fluid 
that was formed in the father’s bones.° Once in the mother’s womb, the male seed 
formed the bones, the spine and the marrow of the embryo, while the mother’s 
milk contributed to the formation of its soft bodily parts. 

In the NK Great Hymn to the Aten, inscribed on the west wall of the tomb of 
the courtier Ay at Amarna, it is the god that shapes the semen into a child inside 
the mother’s womb: 


shpr m3yw m hmwt 

irmw mrmt 

sh s3 mht n mwtf 

You who cause the sperm to grow in women, 

who turns seed into people, 

who causes the son to live in the womb of his mother® 


Two Egyptian words used for uterus were /mt and idt.? The general word to 
indicate the place for the foetus was /t.!° 

The formation of the child in the uterus is compared in religious texts to the 
forming of a vase on a potter’s wheel. The main god who had the task to form 
the child was Khnum, but the goddesses Meskhenet and Heget had a similar role 
as well.'! For instance, in Berlin Papyrus 3027, Meskhenet was invoked as the 
personification of the hand of Atum, the first creator of all the living beings: 


May you invigorate yourself, may you be active, Meskhenet, because you are 
a totality, the hand of Atum that generated Shu and Tefnut. This creator has 
gone away, knowing that in your name, Meskhenet, you will create the ka of 
this child who is in the womb of this woman.” 


The unborn child was called!’ hy,'* hrd,!? wn.w.'° The unborn child was also 
compared to a chick in the egg.’ In a 12th Dynasty story, ‘A Dispute between a 
Man and His Ba’,'* a woman was devoured by a crocodile in a lake together with 
her children. Her husband expressed his grief for the children: 


I grieve for her children broken in the egg(s), who have seen the face of the 
crocodile before they have lived.!? 


The children ‘broken in the eggs’ could be the woman’s young children who were 
born but did not have time to live for long, or it could be a way to define unborn 
children who were still in her womb. It could even be a reference to potential 
children that the woman could have conceived if she had lived longer, although 
this is less likely because Egyptians did not show any awareness of the existence 
of ovaries and fallopian tubes. 
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It is not specified in Egypt how long the foetus took to develop, but the meta- 
phor of a chick in the egg suggests that Egyptians believed in a gradual formation 
of the child. It is in the early stages that the egg needs particular protection, as 
shown in this sentence from Spell 148 of the Coffin Texts, which refers to the 
protection of the unborn Horus from Seth. Atum speaks to Isis, who has just 
realised she is pregnant with Osiris’ child: 


May that villain who slew his father not come, lest he break the egg in its 
early stages, for the Great-of-Magic [= masculine, possibly Atum himself] 
will guard against him.?° 


Nyord’s analysis of procreation in the Coffin Texts shows that the egg was not a 
metaphor to define the womb itself; rather the egg was contained inside the womb. 
The womb produced the egg and then protected it. The egg had the function of 
nourishing the child and containing it while its body was forming.*! The forming 
of the child is described both in the Pyramid and in the Coffin Texts, as a process 
of ‘tying the child inside the egg’.*? In the Pyramid Texts, the child that needs to 
be tied together inside the egg has no legs and no arms,”* which suggest that he 
needs to remain in the egg for full maturation. 

By the end of the pregnancy, the foetus was believed to acquire the appearance 
of a fully formed child. This is suggested by various representations of foetuses in 
utero on ostraca and papyri (Figure 4.1).*4 





Figure 4.1 Ostracon representing the sun-god in the womb of the sky goddess Nut. The 
body of Nut is shaped like a menat counterpoise (Manniche 2006: 101). New 
Kingdom. From the Valley of the Kings, Egypt. 
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Some Late Dynastic amulets of the Udjat Eye have a pupil that resembles an 
egg. In some of these amulets there is a tiny image of Bes, that has been interpreted 
as an identification between Bes and the solar god Amun-Re in his embryonal 
stage.”> This image of Bes as an embryo in the egg-pupil might explain the mean- 
ing of the Bes-Udyjat disc amulets, where Bes is represented within a round shaped 
object in association with Horus on one side, and with the Udjat Eye on the other. 

In the Hymn of Amarna”’ there is also evidence that foetuses were believed to 
have feelings, and were even able to shed tears: 


sgrh sw m tmt rmy.f 
[Aten] who silences him [the foetus] in stopping him crying. 


A few lines below, the Hymn suggests that Aten makes the foetus a sentient 
being, who is able to initiate its own birth: 


iw t3 m swht mdw m inr 

di.k n.f t3w m-hnw.s r snhf 

ir.n.k nf dmdyfr sd.s m swht 

pr.fm swht r mdt r dmdy.f 

sm.f hr rdwy.fy prf im.s 

When the chick in the egg speaks in the shell, 

you give it breath within to cause it to live, 

you have made him, he is complete, to break out from the egg, 
and he emerges from the egg to speak to his completion, 

and walks on his legs, going out from it. 


However, a few lines before this it is also says that the foetus breathes for the first 
time on the day of its birth: 


mnt m ht dyw Bw r s‘nh irt.f nb 

h3.fm ht r tpt hrw msw.f 

wpw.k rf hr kd 

irk hrtf 

Nurse in the womb, who gives breath to cause all he has made to live, 
when he goes down from the womb to breathe on the day of his birth, 
you open his mouth in form, 

you make his needs. 


The latter passage suggests that the Egyptians believed that all the child’s bodily 
functions, even its emotions, derived and depended on its mother until the moment 
of birth. This belief is also implied in a Ptolemaic text about the role of Khnum in 
labour, from the temple of Esna:?’ 


[Khnum] relieves the pain and lets the throat breathe to revitalize the ‘chick’ 
in the mother’s bosom.”® 
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The need for protection for the unborn is explicitly mentioned in a NK spell for 
the mother and the child, where the unborn is named: 


Their protection [of the gods] comes for NN [the mother] and P. [the child] 
she protects.”? 


This overview of the medical and religious ideas concerning the unborn child 
from the Dynastic to Ptolemaic Period, provides us with an important context and 
background to now investigate these same ideas in the Greco-Roman era. 


4.2 The medical and philosophical debates: is the unborn a human 
being? When does the ensoulment happen? 


There are many sources that deal with the status of the unborn and the newborn in 
the Greco-Roman world. Between the 5th century Bc and the Late Roman Period, 
there were numerous ethical, medical and philosophical debates which influenced 
medical practice and shaped legal systems on the subject.*° 

The main questions surrounding this ancient debate centred on the nature of 
the unborn child: was it a creature which developed gradually? Was it a complete 
human being since it was conceived or was it an inanimate part of the mother’s 
body, which could not have any independent life until the moment of birth? These 
philosophical views were all represented in the Greco-Roman world, and must 
have co-existed and been accepted in Egypt, even if some were more popular than 
others. 


4.2.1 The gradualist view 


The Hippocratic writers, who wrote their earliest medical treatises in the 5th cen- 
tury Bc, but were influenced by centuries of medical practice, held a view that can 
be defined as gradualist. According to this, the foetus was a shapeless creature, 
which gradually became human when the limbs became visible after 40-55 days, 
when movement started after 100 days, and was only fully human when the child 
was ready to be born.*! The Hippocratics themselves did not examine the question 
of when the soul entered the body, thus making the child a complete rational 
human being.*? 

Aristotle (384—322 Bc) solved this problem of the soul by explaining that with 
the gradual physical development of the body there corresponded a gradual devel- 
opment of the soul.** The child’s soul already potentially existed in the father’s 
and the mother’s seed, but the female seed, the menstrual blood, is activated only 
by its encounter with the male seed, which contains the active part of the soul. 
The male seed, nourished and concocted in the female womb, becomes an embryo 
with a vegetative soul, similar to one of a plant. Gradually, the embryo develops 
a sensitive soul, similar to the one of an animal, and becomes a foetus. Finally, 
the foetus develops a rational soul by the end of gestation, but it can only refine 
its human soul after it is born, thanks to life experience and contact with adults. 
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What is common between the Hippocratic treatises and Aristotle’s ideas, is the 
apparently very low status given to mothers. Indeed, their wombs were believed 
to be a sort of independent living entity which could not be controlled. Plato 
claimed that the womb could suddenly decide to wander freely in the body, and if 
it was not fecundated for a long time, it could make the woman seriously ill.*4 The 
Hippocratics and Aristotle did not refute this theory of the ‘wandering womb’, and 
some of their writings suggest they followed it.*° The timely opening of the mouth 
of the womb was generally considered fundamental for conception, because it 
allowed the male seed to enter the womb and to be retained. Therefore, women 
were considered to be passive receptacles of the male seed,*° and subdued to the 
changing will of their own womb. In addition, according to the Hippocratics, the 
mother had no active role in the labour either;*’ in fact, it was the foetus itself that 
decided when it was ready to be born. However, despite its spontaneous decision 
to be born, the foetus was not considered to be a fully rational human being, but 
more like a chick which broke its eggshell because it was suffering from a lack 
of space and nourishment.*® As shown above, this metaphor of the chick in the 
eggshell stretches back to the Dynastic Period. 

Galen (Ap 130—200) supported the idea of a gradual development of the child, 
and followed the Platonic model of the tripartite division of the soul. The liver, 
Galen reports, is the first organ that is formed, which produces the blood; at this 
stage, the embryo has a vegetative soul. The second organ is the heart, that gives 
the foetus an animal-like sensitive soul. Finally, with the formation of the brain, 
the foetus acquires a rational soul.*? Despite the precise terminology used to define 
the physical development of the organs, there are some contradictions in Galen’s 
discussion of the soul which deserve a closer look. That is, in his Formation of the 
Foetus, Galen seems to argue against the tripartite soul, saying that the formation 
of the foetus might be regulated by a leading soul which manages all the parts of 
the body.*° Also, in his On Semen, Galen claims that the child might only acquire 
full rational sense after birth.*! 

The idea of a delayed and gradual ensoulment was adopted by Augustine of 
Hippo (ap 354-430), who was largely inspired by the Aristotelian model of the 
gradual and tripartite development of a vegetative, sensitive and rational soul. The 
ideas of Aristotle, and their interpretation by Augustine, influenced the Western 
Church tradition.* 


4.2.2 Plato and the Pythagoreans 


According to Plato and the Pythagoreans, the soul already existed at the moment 
of conception, so, theoretically, a human zygote (fertilised egg) could already 
be considered a human being. Plato believed in the pre-existence of the human 
soul before the conception of the embryo.** The body and the soul were not 
created together; the soul lived a free life until it was trapped in the human 
body. The idea of ensoulment from conception inspired Christian writers, such 
as Tertullian,” and this concept became particularly popular within the Eastern 
Christian Church.*® Although views among Eastern Christian writers varied: for 
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instance, Origen (AD 184—253) took the idea of the pre-existence of the soul from 
Plato,*’ while Gregory of Nyssa (335-384), although following Origen’s theory 
of ensoulment from conception,** denied the pre-existence of the soul,*? claiming 
that the soul was created together with the body. 


4.2.3 The Stoics 


According to the Stoics the unborn child is not a human being until it is born.°° 
These ideas were transmitted by later authors such as Cicero, Porphyry*! and 
Pseudo-Plutarch.°? Pseudo-Plutarch in his De Placitis summarises the different 
positions of the Stoics, as opposed to Plato’s position: 


Plato says, that the embryo is an animal; for, being contained in the mother’s 
womb, motion and aliment are imparted to it. The Stoics say that it is not 
an animal, but to be accounted part of the mother’s belly; like as we see the 
fruit of trees is esteemed part of the trees, until it be full ripe; then it falls and 
ceaseth to belong to the tree; thus it is with the embryo. Empedocles, [says] 
that the embryo is not an animal, yet whilst it remains in the belly it breathes. 
The first breath that it draws as an animal is when the infant is newly born; 
then the child having its moisture separated, the extraneous air making an 
entrance into the empty places, a respiration is caused in the infant by the 
empty vessels receiving of it. Diogenes, [says] that infants are nurtured in the 
matrix inanimate, yet they have a natural heat; but presently, when the infant 
is cast into the open air, its heat brings air into the lungs, and so it becomes an 
animal. Herophilus acknowledgeth that a natural, but not an animal motion, 
and that the nerves are the cause of that motion; that then they become 
animals, when being first born they suck in something of the air.°° 


The thoughts of the Stoics, as presented by these later sources, all agree on seeing 
the child as a non-animal with no independent existence from the mother; the 
foetus could have some physiological functions (breath from the mother, heat, 
involuntary motion), but it was not self-aware and could not decide when it would 
be born. According to the author of the Ad Gaurum, labour was not initiated 
by the foetus but rather by the mother’s uterus which contracted, expelling the 
child.°* The child became human only when it was born, because the soul entered 
into the baby’s mouth at that time. 


4.2.4 Abortion and embryotomy 


All these three views about the nature of the unborn child had different implica- 
tions for medical practice and the legal system, because they influenced people’s 
attitude towards matters such as abortion and embryotomy of the foetus. In the 
Hippocratic treatises and later medical writers, both abortion and embryotomy 
are described as commonly accepted practices.*° Aristotle specifies that abortion 
is not a condemnable practice as long as it happens in the first gestational phase.>’ 
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Imperial Roman law set the first legal limits on these practices between the end 
of the 2nd century and the second half of the 4th century ap. Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla (ap 198-211) promoted a law which condemned a woman who 
provoked an abortion to a temporary exile.** Not long after this, the selling of 
abortifacients was prohibited, with the death sentence the punishment for the 
seller if the mother died.*? Later, in ap 374, Valentinian I banned the exposure of 
children: 


Each person has to rear his offspring. And if he thought it ought to be 
exposed, he will be liable to the punishment which has been decided. 


Initially, these Roman laws were aimed to protect the interests of the pater 
familias by defending the life of his unborn heirs. From the early 4th century, 
it is likely that laws were influenced by Christian ideas. Despite an ongoing 
debate among scholars,°! it seems that almost all ancient Christian writers openly 
condemned abortion, considering it a sin. For instance, the author of the Didaché 
writes: 


You will not murder offspring by means of abortion.” 


However, as mentioned above, the differing views among Christian writers about 
the nature of the soul of the unborn, meant some variability in opinions as to the 
timings of abortions. Those that followed the Platonic and Pythagorean tradition, 
where the human being had a soul from conception, had different views on abor- 
tion from those that followed the Aristotelian tradition, where the soul developed 
gradually (it being formed forty days after conception for males and ninety days 
after for females). Christian writers like Tertullian or Gregory of Nyssa, who 
believed in the ensoulment at conception, condemned abortion at any gestational 
stage. However, Augustine of Hippo and St Thomas Aquinas, who believed in the 
gradual development of the soul, equally condemned abortion but they admitted 
that it was a less serious sin if it was practised at a very early gestational stage, 
when the embryo was not yet formatus et animatus. 

Surprisingly, Tertullian, one of the most intransigent condemners of abortion, 
does not entirely condemn the practice of embryotomy;® indeed, he claims that 
destroying the foetus is acceptable if it is the only way to save the mother’s 
life during a difficult labour. Yet, Tertullian calls the medical instrument for 
embryotomy ‘the foetus slayer’,°° showing that his acceptance of this practice 
was reluctant. 

Despite some Christian resistance, embryotomies were carried out well into 
the Byzantine Period, even though it was used exclusively as an exceptional 
solution to a difficult labour. Excessively delaying an embryotomy had fatal 
consequences, as shown in the accounts of the life of the empress Eudoxia, wife 
of the emperor Arcadius.°’ The empress could not give birth to her dead foetus 
naturally, and the child rotted in her womb, causing a long and painful death from 
septicaemia in 404 ap. 
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4.3 The unborn and the newborn among ordinary people: the uses 
of magic 


The philosophical and medical debate presented above concerned only a small 
part of society that had access to education and were literate. The rest of the 
population needed to find alternative reasoning: the vast majority of people only 
had limited access to the arguments within the medical-philosophical debate, 
either through local doctors or through the oral tradition of street philosophers. 
However, all social classes shared the same concerns about children’s health and 
even educated people used magic alongside medical remedies. 

As shown in Chapters 2 and 3, magical spells, gems and figurines were very 
popular and were used by all social classes. The womb of a pregnant woman 
was kept healthy not just by a good lifestyle but also with spells and charms,” 
that were believed to influence the will of the foetus itself. Among these charms 
described above, the group of magical gems called ouroboroi were used to protect 
the foetus in the womb; another group of gems called okyvtokia were believed to 
accelerate the labour by summoning the foetus to come out of the womb. For 
instance, in jasper gem CBd-1051 the foetus was asked to come out “On its feet’; 
this probably means that it was considered able to understand such an order and 
make a decision to benefit its own welfare.” 

At the same time, stillborn foetuses were used in sorcery and for curses, whose 
efficacy was believed to be based on the polluting effect of bodily materials. The 
most polluting elements were bodily fluids, like menstrual blood, body waste and 
unburied corpses.’! 

An example of ‘black’ magic involving a foetus comes from a 3rd century AD 
petition to a strategos.’* A farmer called Gemellus alias Horion complains about a 
foetus (brephos) thrown onto his field to curse him and those who work with him. 
In one part Gemellus complains: 


... he invaded with his wife and a certain Zenas, bringing with them a 
brephos.’* They wanted to encircle my cultivator with their envy so that he 
would abandon his own cultivating after a partial harvesting of my crops 
from another plot of mine, and they themselves gathered it up. . . They threw 
the same brephos at me wanting to encircle me too with their envy .. .”4 


Nevertheless, the repulsive power of polluting elements could also be used in a 
protective way, if directed against evil forces; menstrual blood was smeared on 
the doors of houses to protect them, for example.’° Equally, a bundle with a foetus 
was found in the roof rubble of 4th century house in Kellis;”° this kind of deposi- 
tion might not only be a way for families to keep the child within the household, 
but also to powerfully protect the house.”” 

Magical rituals also existed that involved living children. Infants were com- 
monly seen in the Greco-Roman world as inexperienced human beings and thus 
useful in such matters. Seneca, following the Aristotelian view of the gradual 
development of the soul, claimed that children developed their rational soul only 
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with experience and through the teaching of adults.’* However, such inexperience 
was a positive attribute in magic; a child’s uncorrupted soul was purer than that of 
an adult’s, and therefore closer to the realm of the divine. As such, it was common 
in Roman Egypt to use children as a medium to communicate with deities.’? Greek 
magical papyri*® preserve several incantations mentioning the use of children.*! 


4.4 Social recognition of children observed through burial practices 


Magical-medical practice is not the only evidence available for understanding 
the social status of unborn and newborn children among the general population 
in antiquity. Some scholars contend that the way foetuses and newborn children 
were buried could actually tell us about the status of children within their family 
and wider society.** As such, the study of burials of foetuses and newborns is 
receiving an increasing amount of attention.*° 

Burials of foetuses and newborn babies have been studied both in their archaeo- 
logical context and in their relationship with burials of older children and adults. 
Their association with other age groups can reveal a great deal about the way 
foetuses and newborns were perceived; for instance, if they were buried some dis- 
tance from adults, forming a separate group with other children, or if, they were 
buried together with adults in family tombs. It is also important to note whether 
newborns were mummified or treated in the same way as adults, and whether 
the funerary equipment was as expensive as those of older children and adults. 
In other words, were foetuses and babies in Greco-Roman Egypt buried differ- 
ently from older children and adults, and if so, did this happen occasionally or 
systematically? If we can establish that most infants up to a certain age regularly 
received a different kind of burial from everyone else, we can show that there is a 
clear link between the type of burial and the social recognition of infant children. 

This topic will probably receive more definitive answers in the next few years, 
thanks to the joint work of many archaeologists taking part in an international 
project called “L’Enfant et la mort dans |’ Antiquité’ (EMA), which studies ‘the 
social status of the child in antiquity as seen through the funerary evidence’ .** 
The data coming from more than 4,000 burials have been included in an online 
database that combines textual data and scanned images.** The project includes 
Egyptian burials dating from the Ptolemaic Period to Late Antiquity, with the case 
studies on Egyptian tombs being published in 2012.*° 

From the Dynastic to the Late Period, this is evidence of atypical burials for 
children and foetuses, in particular intramural*’ and pot and coffin burials in urban 
settlements,** as well an example found in the foundations of a fortress.°’ Yet 
there are also children that have been carefully mummified by their family, and 
were thus probably destined for a regular or family burial,’ where foetuses and 
newborn children were buried together with their parents. 

In the Dynastic Period, children were mainly buried either directly in the 
ground, or in pots, baskets of different manufacture, or rectangular wooden cof- 
fins.”! Burial directly in the ground was probably the fate for poorer children who 
could not afford a coffin, although this may have been stolen or separated from 
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the body in modern times. Nevertheless, in Egyptian religion, the coffin was not 
necessary to preserve the body, what really counted was the mummification.”” 
In a group of basket burials found in Deir el-Medina, the funerary set did not 
include anything valuable, just food (bread, raisins, dates, grain, etc.) and oval 
jars. However, a very intriguing find comes from a group of high-quality basket 
burials with lids, found in the Deir el-Medina east cemetery: beside the usual food 
offerings, the child was also deposited with some loaves of bread in the shape of 
a feminine body (Figure 3.9). These loaves look very similar to Dynastic fertility 
figurines,’ in particular the rough ostraca and pebble figurines produced in Deir 
el-Medina (Figure 3.8). The place and the period are the same, so these round, leg- 
less figurines were clearly used within the context of both domestic and funerary 
cults. Such female bread figurines also imply production for ritual consumption, 
as was the case elsewhere with similar figurines used in other fertility rituals.”4 

The most refined coffins for babies attested in the NK are those for the two 
female foetuses found in the tomb of Tutankhamon.”° The foetuses are five and 
eight-nine months old, and were probably miscarried by Tutankhamon’s wife 
Ankhesenamon. Each one of the foetuses was carefully embalmed and buried in 
two anthropomorphic coffins, one inside the other. The older foetus also had a 
gilded cartonnage mask. An anthropomorphic coffin from Deir el-Medina XIX 
Dynasty depicts a girl as if she were alive. This representation may derive from 
the different conception of death brought by the Amarna religion.”° This girl is 
also represented with the body proportions of an adult woman. From the NK and 
especially from the Late Period, there are various attestations of anthropomorphic 
coffins depicting young children of both sexes as adults. Some of these coffins 
come from the cachette of royal mummies at Deir el Bahari, dating from the 
XVIII until the XXI Dynasty.’ In the Late Period there is also the production 
of Bes-shaped and Ptah-Sokar-Osiris-shaped coffins containing the mummies of 
foetuses or newborn children (Figure 4.2).?° 

The lid of one coffin shaped like Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris has an inscription:” 


Offer that the king gives to Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, [Lord] of the Western 
Necropolis, great god, Lord of the sky, may he give the water to your ba, and 
offerings .. . 


This inscription is an invocation to the god represented in the coffin. It shows that 
children were buried in these god-shaped coffins not to be deified but rather to be 
protected by the deity. 

In the Late Period tombs in Saqqara,'°’ newborn children and infants were 
treated exactly like adults, and any variation in their treatment did not occur 
according to their age but according to their social status.'°! 

An intriguing case-study, dating to the Late Dynastic-Early Ptolemaic Period, 
comes from the settlement of Qasr Allam, in the oasis of Bahariya.!°* Here a 
complex has been investigated, which was a religious area called the ‘Precinct 
of Amon’ in the TIP, that was later converted into a funerary zone. The tombs 
here also included animals, and the archaeologists working at the site noticed that 
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Figure 4.2 Wooden Bes-shaped coffin which contained a mummified foetus. Late Dynastic 
Period. From Egypt. 


some burials of babies were associated with the bodies of non-mummified dogs, 
who died a natural death. They argued that the Egyptians might have taken from 
the Greeks the belief in the eschatological role of the dog.!° 

In the Greco-Roman Period, children continued to buried directly in the 
ground,!™ in vases, rectangular coffins!®> and in anthropomorphic coffins. As 
in the Late Period, Ptolemaic and Roman anthropoid coffins for babies were 
still made of cartonnage (sometimes painted and gilded) or painted pottery. The 
Dynastic tradition of representing very young children as adults also continues 
into the Roman Period;'” a cartonnage coffin from Akhmim gave a dead newborn 
special honours by representing him as a Pharaoh/Osiris.!°’ 

Besides the decoration of coffins, some Roman child mummies received very 
high-quality mummification, and their outstanding preservation raised the interest 
of scientists who CT-scanned and carbon-dated them, and good example being 
a Roman mummy of a baby, now preserved at the St. Louis School of Medicine 
(Washington University).!°° The provenance of the mummy is unknown, but a 
team there carried out various CT scans of the bones and internal organs, and 
carbon-dated the bandages. They were dated to the Roman Period, between the 
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Ist century Bc and Ist century ap, and the bones revealed that the child was only 
seven—eight months old. The internal organs were missing, and instead large 
dense objects were found inside the body, which were identified as amulets. The 
skin was black as a consequence of its treatment with resinous oils. 

Another individual was tested by the Antikenmuseum of Basel, this time a 
Roman mummified girl that was loaned from a private collection.!°? The mum- 
mified body was CT-scanned and carbon-dated by three scientists of the ‘Center 
of Forensic Imaging and Virtopsy, Institute of Forensic Medicine, University of 
Bern’.!!° The mummy was of an eight-month-old girl, and was radiocarbon dated 
to between AD 18 and 134. Her skin was dark like the St Louis mummy but is per- 
fectly preserved. It is still possible to see that the mummy was originally covered 
with gold dust. This in my opinion could also be dust coming from a potential 
gilded cartonnage coffin, which is now lost. The girl’s hair is also preserved, and 
was coloured with red henna following an Egyptian tradition which goes back to 
the Dynastic Period. The presence of sodium chloride, found in all the cavities 
of the body, protected the mummy from rehydration. Alongside the examples of 
anthropoid coffins, this mummy girl shows that some newborn females in Roman 
Egypt received high-quality mummification. 

During the excavation of the Greco-Roman necropolis in the area of Gabbari, 
west of Alexandria,''! found during the construction of a bridge, more than 300 
children between birth and 15 years old were found in tombs dating from the 
Hellenistic to the Late Roman Period. The children were often buried with adults, 
showing that they were considered to be part of their family. The number of new- 
born babies less than 1 year old are very small (81) compared to the number of 
children between the ages of | and 15 years (251). The number of newborn babies 
seems to increase in the Late Roman Period, even if this is probably due to the fact 
that the necropolis has a lower number of bodies dated to the Hellenistic Period. 
The number of newborn children is not evenly distributed in the necropolis: while 
older children appear in almost every area, newborns tend to occupy certain areas, 
especially in the Late Roman Period.'!? There was a particular concentration of 
very young children among the Hellenistic burials in area 6 of the necropolis: the 
children aged between fifteen months and 3 years were buried separately from the 
others, although the older children were buried closer to the adults.'!? The older 
children were buried in coffins and pits, while the newborn children were buried 
in amphorae and enchrytrismoi.!“4 

A more interpretative study took place at the tombs of the Necropolis of the 
Kharga Oasis, in use between the 4th century Bc and Sth century ap.'! Here the 
children were normally mummified and buried in the same way as the adults. 
However, newborns under | year were not buried with the same care, and were 
never mummified. The archaeologists here argued that the body of a newborn 
was perhaps too fragile for mummification. However, they also admitted that this 
different treatment probably meant that newborn children had a different status 
before their first year, and were granted a better burial only once they started to 
speak and walk.'!° This cemetery contrasts starkly with the Christian cemetery in 
Kellis (ap 50-450).!!” Here, infants less than twelve months were treated exactly 
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the same as adults, with one even wrapped in expensive raw cotton. It is claimed 
from this that in the 2nd—3rd century AD, the earliest Christian communities had 
hope for salvation for everyone, including babies.!'® 

Finally, it is important here to mention fake mummies, a phenomenon which 
included infant examples from the Dynastic to the Roman period. Fake mummies 
were made in antiquity to replace a body that was either not preserved, or were 
created for a ritual purpose;'!? they were also sometimes made in modern times by 
forgers. Modern false mummies were made with various kind of materials includ- 
ing bandages and animal bones. Modern CT scans are identifying fake mummies 
in museums, but others still await a precise identification. As such we need to be 
careful when we assess infant burials that have not yet undergone such tests.!”° 


4.5 Social recognition of unborn and newborn children: the legal 
documents 


The legal systems in Greco-Roman Egypt give us the last important piece of 
evidence to complete this overview of the social status of unborn and new- 
born children. In order to reflect upon the status of the unborn and newborn in 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman law, I will examine several Greco-Roman Egyptian 
documents that talk about children.!?! Parallel to this are the Jewish communities 
in Egypt, who, since the early Ptolemaic Period, partly maintained their own 
social organisation and legal system, but this will not be the focus here. All these 
different legal systems mirrored the different ways that they conceived the social 
status of the members of their respective groups. 

Here, I will focus mainly on documents written in Greek dating between the 
2nd century Bc and 2nd century Ap. Due to the limits of the present book, I will 
not analyse the Jewish legal documents and the Late Roman Coptic documents, 
which would be nevertheless extremely instructive. 

To add briefly to my earlier summary of Egyptian marriage contracts, laid out 
in Chapter 1, it is clear that sometimes potential future children are mentioned 
in them, and indicated as future heirs of their father’s and mother’s property. 
Importantly, to the best of my knowledge, there are no attestations in any early 
Ptolemaic Demotic documents of a lack of recognition of children by their father. 

Compared to these Demotic contracts, Greek contracts from Egypt reflect a very 
different situation for women and children: women could not act without a guard- 
ian and a child’s social position depended on its recognition by their father. In 
Roman law, the condition of women and children was similar to that in Greek law, 
with some differences for the rights of children conceived during the marriage. 

The social recognition of children by their father was declared in birth reg- 
istrations, which normally included the legal registration of the birth and the 
child’s name. Roman law in Egypt was strict about this procedure, because the 
child had to be recognised and given the father’s name as soon as he was born. 
Greco-Egyptian law, on the contrary, did not require any formal contract for the 
registration of children, so only occasionally did parents choose to register their 
child, and even then it could be some time after its birth.!? 
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Another aspect of social recognition was the celebration of the baby by his 
family. One important feast attested from the Roman Period was called ‘the 
feast of the fortieth day’ in a papyrus from the Fayyum!”? and by Censorinus.!7+ 
The end of this forty days became very meaningful in the Christian tradition;!*° 
after this period the child could receive baptism, and the mother was declared to 
be out of her confinement and pure. However, this number forty recurs in many 
other cultures, because it also took forty days for the mother to recover from the 
delicate and risky phase called the postpartum period, a phase characterised by 
small uterine discharges of blood. Even today in Egypt it is said: “before the forty 
days the grave of the mother is still open’.!*° 





Figure 4.3 Gold glass medallion with a mother and child. From Egypt (possibly Alexandria). 
Early 4th century Ap. Glass, gold leaf. 
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To underline the importance of the social and familial recognition of children 
in Greco-Egyptian and Roman law, I have chosen a group of documents which 
show what could happen to unborn and newborn children if the father died or 
divorced from the mother. In both Greco-Egyptian and Roman law, the death 
of the husband or a divorce could end a marriage. The consequence of this was 
that the husband, or the family of the husband, had to give the dowry back to the 
ex-wife or the widow. In addition, the mother and the family of the husband had 
to decide what to do with the children conceived or born during the marriage. 


4.5.1 The legal recognition of unborn children 


In a Greek contract,!?’ Dionysarion, a recently widowed pregnant woman, made 
an agreement with the family of her late husband for the restitution of her dowry. 
In exchange, Dionysarion declared she would cover the expenses of childbirth 
herself without any further request or quarrel. The husband’s family also gave her 
the right to expose her child and remarry:!78 


émei O€ Kai EvKvOS KAVEOTHKEV H Alovvcdptov, Ln ExEAEvoEGOat AdTIV 
unde Epi ALoy]giwv dia TOD DzEép TOUTHV EvdmE1O yeyovévat Kai é€etvar 
OTH LUNs... EUTNHS TO BpEQOs ExTIDEDIa Kai cvvapLoCEo[Ha1 GAAW] avdpi. 
Since Dionysarion is also pregnant, she shall not bring action about the 
expenses of the child’s birth because of being compliant about these matters; 
and she is allowed to expose her infant and to be joined to another man in 
marriage.!?? 


In this document, the family of Dionysarion’s husband seems to have some 
rights on the child, but they lose interest in the child’s destiny once they find an 
economic agreement with its mother. We do not know what Dionysarion decided 
concerning her child, but she must have at least considered the economic and 
social advantages of exposing it. If she had been a Roman citizen the outcome 
of this contract would have been very different.'*° In this agreement, according 
to Greek law, the mother in-law inherited the estate of her deceased son, while 
according to Roman law the heir would have been Dionysarion’s unborn son. 
An example of such differences between Greek and Roman law can be 
observed in a group of documents!*! concerning a Roman citizen, Petronilla, 
who had conceived a child during a iustum connubium with her husband, but the 
husband died before his son was born. The mother, according to Roman law,!*? 
had the right to give her son the husband’s name and to obtain for him the inherit- 
ance of his father. However, she had to demonstrate to her husband’s family, and 
to some witnesses, that the child she was carrying was the one conceived with 
her husband. Petronilla followed a Roman practice called inspectio ventris, the 
inspection of her womb.!*? Petronilla’s body had to be periodically inspected 
by several skilled midwives for the entire length of her pregnancy. From the 
documents, we also learn that Petronilla gave birth in front of witnesses. Despite 
all the apparent precautions taken by Petronilla to safeguard her pregnancy, 
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this controversy did not end because the family of her late husband suspected 
the baby of being illegitimate. Petronilla fought for the recognition of her child 
because this gave her an economic and social benefit without any disadvantages. 
In fact, unlike the Greek woman Dionysarion, who had to expose her child 
if she wanted to remarry, the Roman Petronilla was free to remarry despite 
having a child from a previous marriage. Petronilla’s case is not exceptional in 
Roman law: after a pregnancy from a dead husband, Roman women had to wait 
about ten months after the husband’s death before they could remarry, in order 
to avoid any suspicion concerning the paternity of the unborn child (turbatio 
sanguinis).'°4 

Another document concerning the rights of the unborn, is a marriage contract 
between two Roman citizens: 


[éa]v [dé] kai Exi THSc GMAAAayN¢ EYKVOS HV N YALOVLEVN, SOTHO AVTH O YALOV 
Eig AOyov Samavys Aoxetiac Spayudas TecoupsKovta. Emi SE TS ANAITHOEWS 
THs Mplo]KEewéevys MEpvns h TPAEic ETI TOIC TEP THV YALOLLEVHV TAPG TE 
TOD YALOVVTOS Kai EK TV DIAPYOVTOV ADTO TaVvtov.!* 

And if at the time of separation the bride should be pregnant, the groom 
shall give to her 40 drachmas for the expenses of childbirth. Concerning the 
request for return of the afore-mentioned dowry, those on the bride’s side will 
have the right of execution on the groom and all his possessions.!*° 


Finding a marriage contract between two Roman citizens becomes easy after the 
Edict of Caracalla in ap 212, when all Egyptians were given Roman citizenship. 
However, despite their Roman names, this contract still preserves some Greco- 
Egyptian practices: for example, the bride was not given away by her father but by 
her mother. This could have happened because the father was dead, but in Roman 
law any other male member of the family would have been more likely appointed 
as tutor of the bride than the bride’s mother. The only male involved in this case 
was a Synestos, who helped the bride’s mother sign the documents because she 
was illiterate.!°” 

More importantly, this marriage contract followed Greek rather than Roman 
law in its agreement concerning any future child conceived during the marriage. 
According to Roman law, children born during marriage belonged exclusively to 
the father after a divorce, yet this contract does not mention any future recognition 
of children. It only states that if divorce happens when the wife is pregnant, the 
father would give her the dowry back and would pay for the childbirth expenses. 


4.5.2 The legal recognition of newborn children 


I will conclude by mentioning two Greco-Egyptian legal documents concerning 
the rights of children who were already born, but where the father had either died 
or divorced the mother before their birth. 

In a Greco-Egyptian petition from the Fayyum, a mother fought to get her 
husband’s inheritance for her orphaned son; his father was a cavalryman: 
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map’ Hpakxdgidov Apiotwvoc Opaikoc, THs avdths inmapyiac, Op~avod, LETH 
MPOOTATIOOS TIS OVENS AVTOD AO GvVYYPAOT|S GvLVOtKIGIOD TIS AVDTOD LTPOG 
Oaidoc tg AnoAAwviov.!?® 

From Herakleides son of Ariston, Thracian, of the same hipparchy, an orphan, 
with his guardian on the basis of a marriage contract being his mother Thais 
daughter of Apollonios.!°? 


The quarrel concerned the division of a lot of land with another cavalryman. The 
child appeared as the recognised legitimate heir of his father and, in this particular 
petition, the mother assumed the unusual role of guardian of her child. The mother 
had no rights on her husband’s inheritance, only her son had access to it, but she 
could legally represent her child.'*° 

Another, later, case from Greek law is a petition written by a woman to recover 
the dowry from her husband’s father.!4! The woman had been abandoned by her 
husband soon after she had given birth to a daughter. The husband had married 
another woman in Alexandria, and the abandoned wife was struggling to survive 
without support and her dowry. Her petition was not aimed directly at her husband 
but rather at her father-in-law, who was asked by her ex-husband to sell one of 
his properties in order to collect the necessary money for giving back the dowry. 
The woman also claimed that her husband abandoned her because he was ‘ill- 
disposed’ towards her and the child.'*? It is clear that the father did not ‘recognise’ 
the child, perhaps because it was female or maybe just because he wanted to 
marry another woman. 


4.6 Preliminary conclusions 


It is impossible to provide a singular coherent picture of the status of the unborn 
and newborn child in Greco-Roman Egypt. The philosophical and religious 
debates, which influenced the intellectual and medical thought of the inhabitants 
of Greco-Roman Egypt from the Hellenistic to the Late Roman Period, show that 
there were many different views concerning the nature of the unborn. Magical 
practices mirror a popular culture that was probably only vaguely influenced by 
philosophical and medical debate. Even so, in both the medical-philosophical 
debate and in magical practice, we find the same idea of an existential and spir- 
itual liminality for unborn and newborn children. 

This liminality was certainly felt at the social and legal level; this can clearly 
be seen in the rather crude forms of social recognition that existed, such as the 
exposure of children in Greco-Egyptian law and the inspection of women’s 
wombs in Roman law. These practices seem not to belong to the traditional 
Egyptian legal system, but show how much, in the society of Greco-Roman 
Egypt, the status of the child depended on the social position of its father and 
on his willingness, or on his ability, to recognise the child as his legitimate 
heir. Father’s legal supremacy also shows that mothers were not allowed to take 
any decision regarding their children unless the husband had divorced, left or 
died. 
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In contrast to this, most of the funerary practices for unborn and infant children 
are examples of private affection; even if the child was not part of society, it was 
surely part of the family, and as such it was buried, and in some cases carefully 
mummified. 

Therefore, if we compare the evidence from burials with that from legal con- 
tracts, there is an apparent contradiction between the frequent high level of family 
care given to children’s burials and the lack of social and legal recognition for 
newborn children. However, when we look at burials alongside ideas of social 
acceptance, it is essential to consider whether any apparent lack of recognition 
was due to the child’s early age or simply to an unwanted pregnancy. A stillborn 
child who died before reaching the age of official social recognition could still be 
carefully buried by its family, while the body of an unwanted child could either be 
carelessly discarded or used for medical and magical purposes. 

It would also be highly instructive to include in any future study more examples 
of burials and more legal sources from the Late Roman Period. This was a time 
when the legal status of children may well have been influenced by a wider 
application of Roman laws in Egypt as well as by different conceptions of life and 
family brought by Christianity. 


Notes 


1 Here the term is used as in common English parlance. As such, I do not want to 
approach liminality as defined by anthropologists because, in simple terms, the term is 
used in that field as a central rite of passage phase, where subjects go through full and 
complex periods of social or physical transition and transformation. Unlike children 
and adults, unborn and newborn children are not transitioning from a previous stage; 
they are ‘emerging’ as foetuses and children from the liminality of non-existence, 
and facing their first separation at birth (or at the end of confinement). Therefore, 
instead of separation, liminality and incorporation, we should talk about liminality, 
separation and incorporation. For the anthropological definitions of liminality see 
Van Gennep 2013; Turner 1971. 

2 Politicians, legislators and members of religious associations look for inspiration 

and authority from the arguments of the philosophers and medical practitioners who 

operated in the Greco-Roman world: Schroedel 2000. Cf. http://www.priestsforlife. 

org/magisterium/earlychurchfathers/tertullian.html, last accessed 3 July 2018. 

Nyord 2009: 420-421. 

Nyord 2009: ibid. 

London, BM 10822 Vo (Egypt, ap 47). Tr. Simpson et al. 2003: 472. 

P. Jumilac (Louvre E.17.110, 140 Bc). Sauneron 1960: 19-27; Vandier 1961: XII, 

24; Yoyotte 1962: 139-146. Spieser 2007: 23-25. The semen reached the testicles 

through two channels (mtw) described in P. Ebers 854 and Nunn 2002: 48-49. 

7 Transliteration by UCL: http://www.ucl.ac.uk/museums-static/digitalegypt/amarna/ 
belief.html. Last accessed 3 July 2018. 

8 Tr. by Lichtheim 1976: 96-100. 

9 Wb 3, 76.1-3. 

10 Feucht 2004: 37. Manniche 2006: 97. Goudsouzian 2012: 34-35. 

11 Pinch 2002: 63, 140, 153-154. 

12 Papyrus Berlin 3027, chap. F (5, 8-6, 8). Erman 1901: 26. Yamazaki 2003: 24. My 

translation comes from the French version in Marshall 2015: 75—76. 
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Manniche 2006: 97. Goudsouzian 2012: 34-35. Spieser 2007: 27. 

Wb 3, 217.38; 237. 

Wb 3, 396-398 .8. 

‘Child in the mother’s womb’ in Wb 1, 315.10—12. See also wnn.w which indicates both 
the child in the womb and the solar child. The gestation of the solar child is described 
and represented in a crypt of the temple of Hathor in Dendera. Spieser 2007: 35ff. 

For a more discussion about the meaning of the egg in medical and religious texts see 
Spieser 2007. 

Papyrus Berlin 3024. Lichtheim 1973: 163ff. 

Lichtheim 1973: 165. 

CT II, 217c-218a. = A. de Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, I-VI1, Chicago. 1935— 
1961. Tr. by Faulkner 1973: 125—126, Spell 148, lines 217-218. 

Nyord 2009: 475 and fig. 14. 

PT 669; CT 682 and 989; Nyord 2009: 468-469. 

PT 669, 1965b. 

Ostracon CG 25074. Manniche 2006: 102 pl. 3. Also see the embryonal and foetal 
development of Re, represented in the crypt of Dendera, in the drawing by Spieser 
2007: 36 and the image of the solar child in utero painted in P. Papyrus Brooklyn 
47.218.156. Late Dynastic Period. Photo available at: https://www.brooklynmuseum. 
org/opencollection/objects/60794. Last accessed 3 July 2018. 

Spieser 2007: 27-28, fig. 1. 

See previous endnotes in this section for references to transliteration and translation 
of this text. 

Assmann 1999: 145A, 16. 

My translation comes from the German version in Feucht 2004: 43. 

Papyrus Berlin 3027, chap. F (5, 8—6, 8). Erman 1901: 26. Yamazaki 2003: 24. My 
translation comes from the French version in Marshall 2015: 62-63. 

For the discussion of philosophical and medical sources see the papers in Brisson 
2008 (in particular the ones by Hanson and Gourinat). See also Dunstan 1984, Jones 
2005 and Dasen 2013. 

Hp. Nutr. 52; ibid., Nat. Puer. 21.7.510-512. Ed. Littré. Cf. Censorinus, De Die 
Natali, X1.7. 

Dasen 2013: 19. 

Arist. GA 731a.25, 734b.4ff.; ibid., De An. 402a.6ff.; ibid., HA 3—583b. 

Pl. Ti. 91c. Aubert 1989: 423, note 2. 

Hp. Nat. Mul. 3.4, 14; Arist. HA 582b22—26. Aubert 1989: 423 and note 3. 

Arist., GA 729a.30. 

38 Hp. Nat. Puer. 30.7—10, 7.536—538. Ed. Littré. 

Gal. Foet. Form. 3: TV 667-670, = 74, 8-13 Nickel 2001. Cf. Debru 2008: 279-280. 
Gal. Foet. Form. 6: IV 696. 6. = 100, 20-24 Nickel 2001. 

Gal. De Sem. 4.542—543. Ed. Kiihn. 

August., Quaestionum in Hept. 1, Il; n.80. Dunstan 1984: 40. 

Dunstan 1984; Jones 2005. St Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) continued this tradi- 
tion after Augustine and Aristotle, again arguing for a delayed ensoulment of the 
human being, and a gradual development of the soul. St Thomas Aquinas, Swmma 
Theologiae, 2a2ae; 64. 1. 1a; 76.1; 1a; 76.3. 

Pl. Phd. 105c-d. 

Tertull. Ap. 9. 

See Dunstan 1984; Jones 2005. 

Mateos Seco L. F. et al. 2009: 554. 

Origen, De Principiis, 2.8.3, 2.9.2-8. 

Greg. Nyss. De Hominis Opificio, 28.3—4 (PG 44.232B). Discussed in Mateos Seco 
L. F. et al. 2009: 34. 
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In particular, Empedocles and Herophilus. Their thoughts on human respiration are 
reported by Cic. ND 2.136. The idea that the air entered the lungs of the newborn 
when he was born 1s attributed by Ps.-Plutarch to Diogenes. Ps.-Plut. De Placit., 5. 
19, 907 D. 

Porphyry is recognised by Kalbfleisch (1895) as the supposed author of Ad Gaurum. 
See Hanson 2008: 98, note 9. 

The Stoics who seem to have considered the embryo as an inanimate creature were 
Diogenes, Empedocles and Herophilus. Porph. Gaur. and Ps.-Plut., De Placit. All 
these sources are discussed in Gourinat 2008: 59-77. 

Ps.-Plut. De Placit. 5, 15 (whether the infant in the mother’s womb be an animal). 
English transl. by Goodwin 1909 in https://ebooks.adelaide.edu.au/p/plutarch/nature/ 
index.html. Last accessed 3 July 2018. 

Porph. Gaur. 7.1—3, 43-44, Kalbfleisch 1895. 

Plut. De Primo 2. 946 C; ibid., De Stoic. 41, 1052 F; ibid., De. Comm., 1084 D-E; 
Porph. Gaur. 14,4, p. 54, 15-20 Kalbfleisch 1895. Discussed in Gourinat 2008: 71—77 
and notes 59-70. 

Abortion: Hp. Nat. puer. 13, 7.488—492 Littré; ibid., Carn. 19, 8.608-612 Littre. 
Soranus prefers contraception to the destruction of the foetus: Sor. 1.60; Embryotomy 
(éuBpvotouia): Hp. Foet.Exsect. 8.512—513 Littré; ibid., Morb. Mul. 1.70; Sor. 4.9— 
13; Cels. 7.29. For a list of sources on embryotomy see Lang 2012: 196, note 230 and 
LSJ, 541. 

Arist., Pol., 1335624. 

Measure reported by Marcian (Dig. 47, 11, 4) and discussed in Frier and McGinn 
2004: 195 (Case 91). See ibid., for a discussion of Roman laws from the Digest which 
protected the unborn child (Case 48), its rights if the parents divorced or the father 
died (Case 47). 

Dig. 48.1.38.5, Paulus, Sent., 5.23.14. 

CJust. 8.51.2. Tr. by Grubbs 2013: 98. 

Dagron 1984: 419-430. 

Didaché, 2,2, A8. Transl. by Milavec 2004: 5. One of the earliest Christian texts, if 
we accept Milavec’s theory that it is dated to the mid-1Ist century ap. Ibid.: xili—xiv. 
Tertull. Ap. 25.42. Greg. Nyss. De Hominis Opificio 29.4. 

August., Quaestionum in Hept. I, I; n.80. Dunstan 1984: 40. St Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theologiae, 2a2ae; 64. 1. 1a; 76.1; 1a; 76.3; Dunstan 1984: 41. Jones 2005: 
712. 

Tertull. De An. 25.5-6. 

O éufpvocgaKtme. Tertull. de An. 25. Tr. by Lang 2012: 196, note 230. 

Lascaratos J. et al. 2002: 80-83 notes 10-12. The main sources for this account are 
the ‘Lives’ of St John Chrysostom, written by anonymous writers in the 5th century 
AD and two | 1th-century authors: the chronicler George Cedrenus and John Zonaras. 
See Lucian’s critique of philosophy preachers and Dio Chrysostom’s description of 
street preachers of philosophy, in Malherbe et al. 2014: 706—708. 

PGM XXXVI 283-294. Rowlandson 1998: 359, n. 284, ibid., fig. 49. 

Hanson 2008: 106. 

Aubert 1989: 435-436, note 24. 

P. Mich. VI 423-424 (Karanis, AD 197) = R107. 

The interpretation of brephos in this context as ‘stillborn’ or ‘foetus’ can be found in 
Aubert 1989: 437. Cf. Seidl 1973: 62 n. 1.10. 

Tr. by Rowlandson 1998: 143. 

Aubert 1989: 432. Cf. Pl. HN 28.85. 

See above 3.1.3. 

Frankfurter 2006: 54. 

Sen. Ep. 124.8. 
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Johnston 2001: 97-117. 

Dated mainly to the 3rd—4th century AD, with some earlier ones dating to the Ist-2nd 
century AD and a few later ones dating to the 5th—7th century ap. The date for each 
papyrus can be found in Betz 1986: xxili—xviil. 

PGM V.1-53: PGM VII.548. Betz 1986; Johnston 2001. 

Dunand 2004: 13-32; Bowen 2003: 166—182; Britton 2010; Dunand and Lichtenberg 
2012: 331-349 in Nenna 2012. 

The most complete studies about burials of children in Dynastic and Greco-Roman 
Egypt are by Spieser 2008 and Nenna 2012. 

The project is funded by the French Agence nationale de la recherche and involves 
the Centre Camille Jullian, the Archéologies et sciences de |’ Antiquité unit, and the 
Centre d’études Alexandrines. 

Fromageot-Laniépce 2012: 551-560 in Nenna 2012; Nenna 2012: 598. Link to the 
database: http://www.mae.u-paris10.fr/ema/. Last accessed 3 July 2018. 

Nenna 2012. 

Frankfurter 2006: 44. 

Petrie found coffin burials underneath the floor of houses in Kahun. In Abydos some 
infants were buried 1n jars underneath the floor of a house. See a complete discussion 
and bibliography on these infant burials, and many others in urban contexts in the 
Dynastic Period, in Tristan 2012: 44-49 (in Nenna 2012). 

Britton 2010. 

Family tomb of Neferkhawet and Renennefer, with a small coffin for a child younger 
than 6 months. Asasif (Thebes), MMA729 excavated in 1935: Snape 2011: 205, fig 
13.6. 

Spieser 2008: 514-523, figs 1-8b. Tristan 2012: 34-44, figs 21, 23-28, 30. The 
wooden coffins were probably boxes for clothes reused as coffins for infants. 
Spieser 2008: 513. 

See Chapter 3.2. 

See, for example, the spell no. 59 in Borghouts 1978: 38. 

Spieser 2008: 524. Tristan 2012: 37-38 fig. 23. 

Spieser 2008: 527. 

None of these were used for foetuses, but a foetus was found in the cachette in a very 
small undecorated coffin. Spieser 2008: 524. 

The Bes coffins (Cairo JE 29.755; Louvre 1940 and 1943) are about 50 cm tall; 
the coffin in the shape of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris (BM EA41603) was found in Speos 
Artemidos and dates to 850 Bc: Spieser 2008: 541. 

BM EA41603. 

Ziegler 2012: 61-77 in Nenna 2012. 

Ibid.: 77. 

Adam and Colin in Nenna 2012: 315-329. 

Adam and Colin in Nenna 2012: 328. They also make a comparison with ancient 
Sudan, even if it seems that the dogs were sacrificed in that case. 

A mummy of a young child without a coffin is at the British Museum (EA54053): 
the body is carefully and tightly wrapped in coarse linen bandages: Dawson and Gray 
1968: 58. Perhaps the body was in a coffin that was lost. 

For instance a foetus in a rectangular wooden coffin found in Tarkhan (Lower Egypt): 
EA52889. Dawson and Gray 1968: 77. 

Spieser 2008: figs 13-17. 

Spieser 2008: 537-538, fig. 18. 

All the details are in the school’s website: http://wuerlim.wustl.edu/research/imseg/ 
mummy.html. Last accessed 3 July 2018. 

Jackowski et al. 2008: 1483, fig. 4. Schlégl and Winzen 2010: 125, n. 85. The 
mummy is currently lying in a beautifully decorated wooden coffin supported by 
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four lion paws, which belongs to the Antikenmuseum Basel (Inv. BSAe 1227). The 
body is covered by a linen shroud that comes from the Cramer-Sarasin collection in 
Geneva. 

Jackowski et al. 2008. 

Alix, Boés, Georges and Nenna in Nenna 20122012: 79-137. 

See Blaizot 2012: 151-208, in Nenna 2012, a case-study on the high concentration of 
infant children in the Late Antique /ocu/us Al of chamber B28.3. 

Silhouette 2012: 139-150, in particular 149 in Nenna 2012. 

Alix, Boés, Georges and Nenna in Nenna 2012: 131. See also, in the same book, the 
case-study by Daszewski and Zych in Nenna 2012: 283—292 on the necropolis of the 
Romanised population of Marina el Alamein. The burials of infants are in amphorae, 
but are not isolated from those of adults. Sabah 2012: 253-274 on the Late Roman 
necropolis of Khalil el Khayat, in which all the newborn babies were buried in pit 
graves within amphorae. 

Dunand and Lichtenberg 2012: 331-349 in Nenna 2012. 

Ibid.: 348-349. 

Bowen in Nenna 2012: 351—372 in Nenna 2012. 

Bowen in Nenna 2012: 370. 

Germer mentions some baby coffins filled with soil, straw and palm branches in 
women’s burials in the Greco-Roman cemetery of Abu Sir el Meleq. These coffins 
could be part of a magical ritual to deter these women from coming back and endan- 
gering the life of living children. Germer et al. 1994: 86-87. Spieser 2008: 548. 

For instance, the British Museum has two very small coffins that are of the right 
size to contain a foetus: EA34238 and EA6734. They both date to the Late Dynastic 
Period but their provenance 1s unknown. Their funerary use is suggested by the depic- 
tion of mummiform Osiris in the coffin. Inside one of the two coffins there is a bundle 
which might contain the bones of a foetus or be a fake. However, this will remain a 
speculation unless the bundle will be X-rayed. Private communication by the British 
Museum curator John Taylor about coffin EA34238 and its bundle. 

Cf. the Introduction, section 3. 

Cf. P. Petaus | (Ptolemais Hermiou, 14 February 185 ap); P. Petaus 2 (Ptolemais 
Hermiou, 14 February 185 ap); P. Mich. III 152-154 (Alexandria, 3 November 148); 
P. Mich. Il 169 (Karanis, 29April 145 ap). The last three in Rowlandson 1998: 
90-92. P. Mich. III 169 1s a birth certificate of two twins registered by their mother 
as ‘fatherless’: probably because their father was a Roman soldier that could not 
recognise them during his military service. 

Ta tetpaxo(c)oté. P. Fay. 113 (Euhemeria, 100 ap); Monserrat 1996: 33-34; 
Perpillou-Thomas 1993: 13. See Chapter 5.3. 

TeooepaKkootaiov (tempus) in Cens. De Die Natali 11.7 (ed. Hultsch 1867). Another 
feast was the birthday attested, for example, in P. Oxy. XXXVI 2791 = R232, 2nd 
century AD, but the birthday is less important for us here, because it must have fol- 
lowed the first official recognition. See Chapter 5.3. 

Dagron 1984. 

Private communication from an Egyptian friend. 

BGUTV 1104, 1-32 (Alexandria, 8 Bc) = R129. 

BGUIV 1104, 21-25. 

Tr. by Rowlandson 1998: 172. 

Grubbs 2002: 267-268. 

P.Gen II 103-104, BL VIII 136. P. Gen. are published by Wehrli 1986: 76-80. For 
corrections see Wehrli in ZPE 67 (1987) 117-118; BL VIII, 13; IX, 91. For a transla- 
tion see Rowlandson 1998, 289-291: discussion ibid., and in Hanson 2000: 149-165. 
Dig. 37,9, 1, 17-24; Dig. 26, 5, 20; Dig. 27, 10, 8; Dig. 26, 7, 48. Rowlandson 1998: 
289-291; Grubbs 2002: 268-269. 
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This practice is reported in the Digest and seems to have been normally applied in 
these cases, but this Egyptian source is the only attestation of its actual application. 
Grubbs 2002: 220-221. 

P. Oxy. X 1273, columns 33—36 (Oxyrhynchos, AD 260). 

Tr. by Grubbs 2002: 127-128. 

Grubbs 2002: 128. 

SB XVII 2720, 1-20 (Arsinoite Nome, 142 Bc) = R125. 

Tr. by Bagnall and Derow 2004: 205, n. 142. 

The role of the mother as guardian of her child in SB XVII 2720 is further discussed, 
in detail, by Montevecchi 1981: 103-115. 

BGU VIII 1848 (Herakleopolite nome, 48—46 Bc). R 128. 

BGU VIUI 1848, 15-16. ‘kai wc vetarAapBaver aotopyotepov d1aKEitEevoc Tpdc LE 
Kai TO TEKVOV’. 


5 Pollution and purification in women’s 
reproduction 


The previous chapters have shown that both pregnant women and children went 
through a liminal social and existential condition. However, another aspect 
needs to be investigated in order to explain the nature of childbirth’s liminality. 
Childbearing women and children both experienced a highly ‘polluting’ natural 
event that required a temporary separation from society, which was called ‘con- 
finement’. In this chapter, I will discuss what ‘pollution’ was in Greco-Roman 
Egypt, and how it could be related to childbirth and other phases of women’s 
reproduction. 


5.1 Pollution and purity 


Pollution or impurity and ‘being pure’ are polar opposites in most ancient and 
modern cultures. The act of becoming pure, the purification, is a fundamental 
ritual act that in many ancient and modern societies is aimed at reconciling a 
momentary fracture between human and divine. What is believed to make men 
and women impure is their immoral behaviour and their contact with bodily fluids. 

In many ancient societies, pollution was sanctioned by special rules, called 
sacred laws, formed by the society to regulate the relationship between the human 
and the divine. These laws were written at the entrance to sacred spaces like 
temples or sanctuaries, and are attested in Greece, Dynastic Egypt, Greco-Roman 
Egypt and in Jewish culture. In Greece, a Hippocratic statement attests that an act 
of purification was required from anyone entering a sanctuary: 


We ourselves both affix boundaries to the sanctuaries and the sacred pre- 
cincts of the gods in order that no one may cross them unless he is pure and, 
upon entering, sprinkle ourselves with water not as if defiling ourselves but as 
ridding ourselves from any pre-existing pollution we may have.! 


In all the cultures considered in this chapter, the dialogue between human and 
divine required a sacred space where a god could reach the person without being 
contaminated by human impurity. According to these sacred laws, accessing a 
sacred area while impure could be threatening not only for the individual but also 
for society as a whole: the god was believed to become angry with the community 
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and spread disease and barrenness of women and crops if this occurred. In addi- 
tion, once the sacred space had been violated, it could no longer be used to com- 
municate with the god. Every sacred space was a pivotal space for maintaining the 
unity of communities, and so the sacred laws must have been generally perceived 
not as oppressive limitations, but as fundamental rules designed to protect a 
common good. 

Many ancient societies condemned rape or murder as serious acts of impiety 
which may permanently separate the perpetrators from the divine. On the con- 
trary, physical impurities caused by sexual intercourse, menstruation, childbirth, 
miscarriage, physical ailments, and care for the dead were only temporarily pol- 
luting because they were not morally wrong. While it is evident the reason why 
a crime could cause a sacred impurity, it is less clear why natural acts like sexual 
intercourse were deemed to be impure. Many purification rituals before access 
to sacred areas were focused around bathing or washing the hands or the feet, so 
hygiene was certainly an important component of purity. However, pollution was 
more than actual dirt, especially when it concerned the relationship with the divine. 
Mary Douglas argued that hygiene was not the main concern behind impurity 
connected with reproduction and death. She also gives us a good definition of dirt: 


If we can abstract pathogenity and hygiene from our notion of dirt, we are 
left with the old definition of dirt as ‘matter out of place’ . . . it implies two 
conditions: a set of ordered relations and a contravention of that order. Dirt 
is never a unique isolated event. Where there is dirt there is a system. Dirt 
is the by-product of a systematic ordering and classification of matter, in 
so-far ordering involves rejecting inappropriate elements ... Our pollution 
behaviour 1s the reaction which condemns any object or idea likely to confuse 
or contradict cherished classifications.” 


Therefore, communities established boundaries which limited their lives, but at 
the same time gave them a sense of protection and integrity. The stronger bounda- 
ries of sacred laws were intended to safeguard the relationship with the divine 
from the impurities of human nature. As Nihan suggested talking about the book 
of Leviticus,’ human beings were separated from the divine by acts that were 
peculiar to the human condition: birth, reproduction and death. Human beings 
cannot avoid being impure with these natural acts, but ritual purification allows 
them to wash away this imperfection and get as close as they can to the divine. 
Many ancient societies and, in particular, Egyptian society, had two main 
places where they could have contact with the divine: the temple and the house. 
Even though the temple was at the heart of the community, especially in Jewish 
culture, the house was the main space for daily dialogue with the divine. However, 
the domestic space was also the place where reproduction and death took place, 
creating constant disruptions between humanity and the deity. It is difficult to 
understand how men and women dealt with these temporary ‘domestic’ impuri- 
ties, and whether these impurities could contaminate either the entire house, only 
the room where the impure person stayed or only the impure person, and not the 
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space. It is likely each household had its own private and uncodified sacred laws, 
which regulated the relationship between its inhabitants and the gods but also 
with the external world. Many documents of different types incidentally describe 
attitudes towards menstruation, sex and childbirth, giving an idea about how 
people, and especially women, dealt with such common pollution. 

In ancient Greece, the morally pure person is called ka8apdc while the physi- 
cally pure is called Gyv6éc.4 Everybody always had to be morally pure, while 
physical purity was required only to establish contact with the divine. The action 
of becoming ayvoc was not explicitly prescribed in private cults, not because it 
was unimportant, but, on the contrary, because it was so common that it was prob- 
ably taken for granted.° Conversely, sacred laws were written down in temples, 
listing specific types of pollution and related rituals. Temple laws indicated the 
source of pollution, followed by the number of days needed for purification. 

As in Greek law, the Old Testament book of Leviticus also shows a distinction 
between moral and physical impurity. Ailments, death and reproductive processes 
were (6 éba (abominations) and made both men and women /amé, physically 
unclean. The opposite of tamé was /ahor, meaning physically clean and suitable 
for the temple.° 

Different words used for physical and moral purity appear again in the Hittite 
texts, where the morally pure are called shuppi and the physically pure parkhua.’ 

In the Egyptian language it is more difficult to identify two distinct words for 
moral and physical purity. The adjective commonly used is “|[} wb, which 
seems to indicate both moral and physical purity.* In fact, as we will see at the 
end of this chapter, a woman that purifies her physical impurity after childbirth is 
defined as w‘b. It is also difficult to distinguish the terms that mean abomination: 
the main term used is a) | bw.t, which means ‘abomination’ in Egyptian 
sacred laws.'° 

The Jewish community is the only one that has codified their sacred family 
laws since the Greco-Roman Period. The laws of family purity, still followed 
today by some Jewish communities, are called tohorat ha-mishpacha. These 
laws were written by the rabbis and prescribed the right behaviour for families in 
order to avoid dangerous threats caused by impurity. One of the most dangerous 
impurities in the family is the niddah, a menstruating or childbearing woman. The 
main prescription described in Leviticus for niddah is sexual avoidance;"' as well 
as this, according to the Mishnah, seven days after menstruation, women had to 
undergo a purifying bath, in pools called miqwa-ot.!? Miqwa-ot pools were used 
by the Jews in Palestine from the Roman Period, with the earliest archaeologically 
attested one dated to the Ist century Bc." 

The practice of washing away pollution was certainly practised by Jewish 
families in Greco-Roman Egypt too, as is suggested by Philo of Alexandria. 
Philo mentions the laws of Leviticus 15:18, according to which the two spouses 
had to purify themselves with ablutions after their sexual intercourse. However, 
Philo does not mention that Egyptian Jews used the migwa-ot pool. He instead 
says that the couple purified themselves with lustrations (Aovtpoic) and ablutions 
(xepippavtnpioic).'* The Aoutpé are lustrations with a pot; Philo also describes 
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lustrations when he claims that prostitutes could not be purified “with any baths 
or washings’ (Ka8apoiois Kai AovTpoic).!° It has been suggested that Philo was 
following the Jewish purity law, and by replacing the miqwa-ot with the Aovtpoi, 
he was describing a common kind of ablution in Hellenised Egypt.'° Assuming 
that Jewish Law in Egypt adapted itself to local practices, we may see in Philo’s 
account a very valuable indirect attestation of Hellenistic-Egyptian private puri- 
fication rituals after sexual intercourse, and possibly the method used after men- 
struation and childbirth as well. 


5.2 Pollution of menstruation 


Pollution from menstruation is the most discussed pollution among Egyptologists. 
This is because the term ‘menstruation’, * § hsmn(.t),"7 is frequently mentioned 
in many kinds of ancient Egyptian documents, from medical writings to sacred 
texts, and it seems to have been consistently used from the Dynastic until the 
Ptolemaic Period. 

The variety of documents that describe it offers us a range of useful perspectives 
as to how ancient Egyptians considered menstruation. The most relevant sources 
for us here are those that suggest there was a taboo associated with menstruation. 

The ancient Egyptian sources that more explicitly deal with the menstrual 
taboo are the Egyptian sacred laws called ‘cult-monographs’ which listed all the 
specific religious prohibitions (against certain actions, or certain foods) for each 
Egyptian nome and its capital. These are dated to the Ptolemaic Period, but may 
have antecedents in the Dynastic era.'* These texts are defined by Frandsen as: 


Manuals and lists giving us the essentials of the composition of the multiple 
visions of the Egyptian cosmos . .. Most importantly each cosmos also had 
an element of evil, a bwt, a term designating both the ‘evil’ and the interdic- 
tion against it.!? 


From this explanation, he concludes that the evil, the bwt, for Egyptians was an 
essential part of the formation of the cosmos, but at the same time was not allowed 
to be violated, otherwise the consequences for people would have been dramatic. 
Three nomes of Egypt indicated a ‘menstruating woman’ as a bwt.’° In certain 
instances, the menstruating woman is associated with the heart of a black bull or 
the heart of a cow. Unfortunately, the name of any specific temple for which men- 
struating women were banned from is not indicated. However, in at least one case, 
an entire town had the menstruating woman as the only abomination: the capital 
of the Eighteenth Upper Egyptian nome, Hwt nswt.?! This probably meant that in 
that town priests could not have contact with menstruating women or priestesses 
could not have access to any temple ritual while menstruating.” 

Greek sacred laws are clearer about menstruation than the corresponding 
Egyptian law. In the Greek sacred law of Megalopolis, menstruating women 
were polluted and had to wait seven days, probably from the end of menstruation, 
before they could enter the temple of Isis, Sarapis and Anoubis: 
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Stele of Isis and Sarapis. God! Good luck. A sanctuary sacred to Isis, Sarapis, 
Anoubis. Whoever wishes to sacrifice shall enter the sanctuary, being pure: 
From childbirth on the ninth day; from an abortion, for forty-four days; 
from menstruation, on the seventh day; from bloodshed(?), for seven days; 
from (eating) goat meat and mutton, on the third (day); from other foods, 
having washed oneself from the head down, on the same day; from sexual 
intercourse, on the same day, having washed oneself; from . . . on the same 
day, having washed oneself... no one shall enter(?)... enter. . .7° 


It is important to note that these rules are prescribed for Egyptian gods wor- 
shipped in Greece, maybe underlying a specific link between these deities and 
the impurity of female blood. This Arcadian law also adopts an unusual term for 
menstruation: Td Mvo1kG, instead of the more common yvvakeia and katapnvia.”4 

It has been claimed that the ‘abomination’ of menstruating women in the 
nomes of Upper Egypt could be associated with the cult of the triad of Isis, Osiris 
and various manifestations of Horus.”> However, the cult of Isis and Sarapis in 
Megalopolis must have been extensively Hellenised, and likely no longer fol- 
lowed the same religious prescriptions stated in the above-mentioned Egyptian 
case-monographs. 

While this particular sacred law concerns an Egyptian cult in Greece, there is 
also a sacred law concerning menstruation in a Greek cult practised in Egypt. This 
sacred law, dating from the Ist century Bc, comes from Ptolemais, a city founded 
in Upper Egypt as a Greek city. The law was inscribed on a small conical basalt 
column and prescribed ‘the number of days of purificatory intermission required 
after certain acts or events before entering a sanctuary’.*° The laws concerned 
the cult of a Greek deity, perhaps Asklepios.”’ The sacred law from Ptolemais, 
like the one from Megalopolis, prescribed seven days of intermission from the 
sanctuary due to menstruation: 


After menstruation, 7 (After sex with) a men, 2, and [she shall bring?] myrtle.’* 


These sacred laws, from Arcadia and Egypt, both give the same number of days 
prescribed for impurity after menstruation. The number seven recurs in other 
Greek sacred laws that have nothing to do with Egypt,’ suggesting that this 
number is a Greek requirement. Another Greek element in the sacred law of 
Ptolemais is the use of myrtle, a typically Greek item of propitiation. 
Nevertheless, the sacred laws give only us a partial idea of the situation sur- 
rounding the menstruation taboo, as these laws only regulated access to the 
temple, not people’s behaviour within domestic space. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to consider other documents that mention menstruation, for instance, some 
Egyptian and Greek medical texts show how menstruation was seen in Egypt in 
the Dynastic and Greco-Roman Periods. Also there are non-medical texts that 
describe menstrual blood as an ingredient for several purposes, there are texts that 
show men’s attitude towards menstruating women or towards menstrual blood, 
as well as texts that show how women themselves behaved during menstruation. 
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The Egyptians had certainly understood, well before the Hippocratics, that the 
absence of menstruation could derive from a pregnancy: 


I was taken as a wife to the house of Naneferkaptah . . . He slept with me that 
night . . . and we loved each other. When my time of smn came, I made no 
more hismn.*° 


Ancient Egyptian medicine was based on the belief that all the parts of a woman’s 
body were connected, and all the orifices of their body communicated through 
an open channel. The Egyptian medical papyri show that the channel between 
the vagina and the mouth had to be free from obstructions, otherwise the woman 
could not conceive; the Egyptian medical papyri report that the bodily channel of 
a woman was free if it was possible to smell from her mouth the garlic put in her 
vagina the day before.*! Hippocratic tradition has a similar text.*? Establishing 
a comparison between the ancient Egyptian and Hippocratic tradition is useful 
because the Hippocratic treatises dealt extensively with menstruation.*’ The 
opening of the bodily channel, guaranteed a regular flowing of the menses and 
the ability to conceive. The flowing of menstruation was believed to be helped by 
childbirth and sexual intercourse.** The Hippocratics, unlike the Egyptian papyri, 
also claim that the channel of a woman’s body could be obstructed by the move- 
ment of the womb, provoking a pathological condition in women characterised 
by several symptoms.*° 

A clear similarity between the Hippocratics and Egyptian medicine though, 
is that menstruation means not only bleeding but also purification.*° However, 
only the Greek idea of menstruation as purification is explicitly attested; the 
Hippocratics and Aristotle claim that the menses purified women’s bodies from 
an excess of blood, which had been produced to nurture the child but had not 
been used.*’ The blood of menstruation was a sort of imperfect counterpart to 
the male seed, because it was not warm enough and not of the right consistency. 
Therefore, woman had to purify themselves by getting rid of this matter. Soon 
after menstruation, women’s bodies were considered completely purified, and 
for this reason, they were considered at the peak of their monthly fertility. Today 
we know that this is not true, because ovulation happens about two weeks after 
the beginning of the menstruation, but neither the ancient Egyptians nor the 
Hippocratic doctors had the chance to understand such a concealed event. 

Although the menstrual blood was regarded as impure it was not ‘useless’, 
indeed, it was considered by Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, as an ideal ingre- 
dient of medical products, magical potions and even agriculture. In Egyptian 
papyri, menstrual blood is mentioned as a medical ingredient, for instance, as 
a cure for sagging breasts.** In Greco-Egyptian magic, menstrual blood was 
associated with the rituals used to invoke the moon goddess. Aubert offers an 
interesting interpretation of a 3rd century AD magical papyrus from Egypt.*? This 
papyrus contains a spell which invokes the moon to induce menstruation; the 
words of the spell are arranged around what seems to be the image of a heart. 
The spell says: 
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‘Let the genitals and the womb of her, NN, be open, and let her become 
bloody by night and day.’ And [these things must be written] in sheep’s 
blood, and recite before nightfall, the offerings / (?) ... first she harmed .. . 
and bury it near sumac, or near... . on a slip of papyrus.*° 


Aubert reinterpreted the heart image on the spell as female genitalia, and argued 
that the ink to write the spell, the ‘sheep’ blood (apv[ei@] yp@ aipati), was instead 
menstrual blood (aiskp® aiuati).*! 

Roman popular culture expresses a genuine fear of menstrual blood, which was 
believed to have ‘evil effects’ on minerals, crops and people, and was thought 
to provoke miscarriage in women and female animals. Columella attributed to 
the Greeks the magical use of menstrual blood, calling it ‘Dardanian art’.*” He 
also reported a Greek source in which the menstrual blood of a virgin was used 
as a remedy to kill caterpillars in the crops.** Columella called menstrual blood 
obscaenum cruor, probably an equivalent to the aioxpov aia in the Greek spell 
from Egypt mentioned above. 

Pliny believed that menstrual blood could not be destroyed even by fire;** 
however, it could also have curative effects against diseases like epilepsy,* rabies 
and fever.*° Blood was also believed to have protective effects if it was smeared 
on the doors of houses or on a magical object.*’ A menstrual woman alone was 
believed to have power to repel a storm at sea.*® 

Egyptian men rarely showed an open attitude of disgust towards menstruat- 
ing women. However, in the Satire of the Trades, the washerman is considered 
among the lowest ranking in Egyptian society because he ‘sets himself to do the 
loincloth of a woman having her period’.*” An explicit episode of disgust towards 
menstruation comes from Ptolemaic Egypt, reported by the 5th century ap phi- 
losopher Damascius.°’ The philosopher describes an episode from the life of the 
Alexandrian female philosopher Hypatia, who disgusted a suitor by showing him 
her rags stained with her menstrual blood. In this extreme way, she managed to 
prove to him that what he called love was instead a superficial physical attraction. 

Some documents from the Near East and ancient Egypt show habits developed 
by women during menstruation. Some suggest that menstruating women might 
have somehow isolated themselves from the other occupants of the house. For 
instance, Mesopotamian sources called the menstruating woman haristu, which 
meant ‘reclusive woman’ or ‘made distant’.°! Documentation from Mari in Syria 
tells us about a queen called Sibtu, who had to stay away from her husband, and 
lived in a different part of the Royal Palace during her menstrual period. Sibtu’s 
father describes the new condition of his daughter in this way: 


My daughter’s belongings may be placed in her apartment, but she should 
live with her husband, and leave for 5 or 6 days (a month) to live in her 
apartment.°? 


In Egypt only one Dynastic source, the hieratic ostracon OIM 13512 (published 
and translated by Terry Wilfong),°> seems to indicate possible reclusion for 
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menstruation. According to Wilfong, this ostracon describes a group of women 
from the workmen’s village of Deir el-Medina, who left their house all together 
to reach a sort of communal building where they were supposed to menstruate:*+ 


1) H3t-sp 9 4 3ht 13 hrw n pry ir.n By 8 hm.wt r-b[nr r/m] 

2) [8] s.thm.wt iw.w m hsmn.t iw.w hr ph r-s3° ph(wy) n pr [n]tt [. . .] 

3) |<.) pF Sind 

1) Year 9, fourth month of the season of Inundation, day 13: The day these 
eight women came out [to/from 

2) the] place of women while they are menstruating. They got as far as the 
rear of the house which. . . 

3) ... the three walls 


Between this NK source and the Ptolemaic Period, there is no mention of such an 
activity, so it is difficult to say whether there was any ongoing practice from the 
Dynastic Period. 

Two Demotic legal documents from the same Theban family attest to the seclu- 
sion of menstruating women in the early Ptolemaic Period. The first document is a 
contract dated to 267 Bc,*° and, according to Revillout and Brugsch,* contains the 
donation of a woman to her two sons. The son Patma, pastophoros of Amun-Apis, 
receives the eastern part of the house, while Patma’s brother Panas receives the 
western part. The contract explains which entrance door the two brothers were 
allowed to use, where they could work and the room where their wives could 
perform their purification: 


mtwzk pr rv bar n (?) p3 3 mtr n p3 cw) ntj hrj mtwek §m r hij hr p3 trt n p3 Swi 
ntj hrj r d3d3 [n3jzk] m3°w ntj hrj mtwzk hms hn t3 hjt.t n p3 \wj ntj hr r ht 
ps.t mtw n3jzk s.hm.t.w ir hsmn n #3 hrhr.t rh t3 p§.t mtwek ir wp.t2! 

And you should go out of the middle door of the above house. You should 
go up on the stairs of the above house on [your] above spaces. You should 
inhabit the vestibule of the house above corresponding to half. Your women 
should make purification (= menstruating?) in the women’s room cor- 
responding to the half. You should work . . .°° 


In a second contract, drawn up in 249 Bc, Patma has to give a sum to his wife, 
and he declares that if he is not able to pay it in 36 months or three years, 
he will donate to her the eastern part of the house that he received from his 
mother:*? 


mtw(et) pr rv bar p3 13 mtr n p3 Cw) ntj hrj mtwet §m r hr hr p3 trt r d3d3 t3jet 
ps.tn owj ntj hrj mtwet hms hn t3 hjt.t n p3 “wi ntj hrj rh t3 ps.t mtwet ir hsmn 
n B hijl.t n p3 “wij ntj hrj rh B ps.t mtwet ir wp.t.° 

And you should go out of the middle door of the house above. You should 
give up on the steps of the above house on [your] above spaces. You should 
inhabit the vestibule of the house above corresponding to half. You should 
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make purification (=~ menstruate?) in the women’s room of the house 
above corresponding to the half. You should work . . .°! 


These contracts suggest that there was a practice of purification or seclusion for 
menstruation during the early Ptolemaic Period, and that it took place in a room 
called Arhr.t® or hiyl.t.© 

There is more evidence for the use of this room in Ptolemaic Thebes, from an 
earlier papyrus dating to 324 Bc,” belonging to the archive of Teineni, daughter 
of Teos, a choachytess (funerary priestess) from the town. A great grandfather of 
Teineni, Tjuakhy, who worked as a carpenter at the temple of Amon, bequeathed 
to his various children and grandsons several shares of his property. In exchange, 
he obliged them to pay for his burial.© In this contract, the most relevant parts of 
the house are mentioned in the shares, and one of them seems to be the /rv(.t).© I 
will quote the parts of the contract where Tjuakhy donates a part of his property to 
his eldest son and to his grandson (I will leave the word /r untranslated because 
I will discuss its meaning later): 


My eldest son I have given you the share of the entry (hy/), its entire roof, 
and the share of the stairs (trt), and the share of the /rr, and the share of the 
courtyard (inh) ... while there belongs to ... Pasomtous son of Kolluthes, 
the southern side/room (ry.t) of this house and the share of the entry and the 
share of the stairs (tt) and the share of the jr, and the share of the courtyard 
(inh).°’ 


The Chicago Demotic Dictionary reports that the irr should be interpreted as ‘the 
room where women carried on their menstrual needs’.®* The evidence for this 
interpretation is given by the other group of papyri from Thebes that I mentioned 
above. However, the function of the fr as a place for menstruating women is 
not explicitly mentioned in this earlier papyrus. Thus, I think it is necessary to 
be careful before attributing the fr with only this specific function. In the next 
chapter, I will investigate which kind of room could be termed the /rr, while also 
discussing why this room was used by women during menstruation. 

Leaving aside, for now, the interpretation of this room, I will first compare 
the sources I presented above in this section. It is possible to find some elements 
of continuity between the NK ostracon OIM 13512 and the Ptolemaic papyri 
mentioned above: 


¢ Both the ostracon and the Ptolemaic documents come from the south of 
Egypt. 

* Both the ostracon and the Ptolemaic documents are written by Egyptian 
families.’ In fact, in the Ptolemaic documents all the names are Egyptian, 
indicating no intermarriage with Greeks or other foreigners. Maybe some of 
them could speak and write Greek, but they decided to have these contracts 
drawn up in Demotic, maybe in order to be understood by all the members 
of their family.”! 
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¢ As such, it may be the case that private practices of purification during 
menstruation did not change much in Upper Egypt between the NK and 
Ptolemaic Periods. 

* However, if we follow Wilfong’s interpretation, the practice of purification/ 
seclusion of menstruating women attested in the NK ostracon OIM 13512 was 
not the same as the Ptolemaic practice described in the papyri from Thebes. 
The Ptolemaic purification/seclusion area was in a room of the house, while 
in the NK ostracon the eight women left their homes to gather at a communal 
place where they could menstruate. 

¢ Women leaving the house during menstruation is a practice still attested 
today in Africa, where some tribes send menstruating women away from 
the home to an external hut. This practice is not associated with disgust or 
fear of menstrual blood, but rather with the men’s need to control women’s 
fertility. The event of ovulation is concealed in human beings, and the onset 
of menstruation is the only clear signal that men can recognise to know when 
their women are ready to conceive. This correlation between menstrual huts 
and men’s control over conception is confirmed by modern studies on the 
Dogon women of Mali” and on the Falasha women in Ethiopia,” showing 
that both these societies are strongly controlled by men. Indeed, Dogon 
women are threatened with supernatural fears of barrenness and damage to 
the community if they refuse to go to the huts.” 


Yet, as I showed in Chapter 1, Egyptian women in the Dynastic Period occupied 
a high social position, legally equal to men, and so it seems unlikely that they 
were forced to leave their home while they were menstruating. This does not 
mean that they did not have some belief in the ritual impurity of menstruation, 
though. Therefore, I think that the text of ostracon OIM 13512, as presented and 
translated by Wilfong,” could be slightly reinterpreted as the story of a group of 
eight women who do not go together to a special place of women but rather come 
out from it. 


8 hm.wt r-b[nr m] | [03] s.t hm.wt iw.w m hsmn.t. 


eight women came out from the place of women while they are menstruating. 


Translating the preposition m as ‘from’ instead of ‘to’ means that the eight women 
were not necessarily coming out from the same communal place; each one of 
them could have had her own special room at home. This explanation would not 
only fit in more with what we know about Egyptian society than menstrual huts, 
but it would also signify a precedent for the Theban Ptolemaic documents that talk 
about a room for menstruating women in the house. 

The reason for these women meeting in the Dynastic Period outside their 
homes and going to the rear of a house could be quite simple: during menstrua- 
tion, they needed to wash and purify, so they could have gone to collect some 
water from a place outside their homes, perhaps the water cistern just outside the 
village. 
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The practice of purification during and after menstruation was certainly 
Egyptian, but later sources indicate that this idea might have been adopted by 
Greek families as well, and maybe later by Byzantine era families. It is difficult 
to tell whether the Greeks had a similar practice in their own private homes. 
Judging by the Greek sacred laws though, it may be that menstruating women had 
no access to some temples and were forbidden from having intercourse with men 
who wanted to go to one. In private family life, if we consider the Greek medical 
idea of menstruation, it is likely that men avoided sexual contact with women in a 
period during which they were considered impure. 


5.3 Pollution from childbirth and postpartum 


The impurity of mothers and babies is never explicitly defined in Dynastic Egypt. 
The purification of the child started before that of the mother because the newborn 
baby was bathed soon after its birth.” Today in Egypt, in the traditional ritual 
of the Sebou, children receive the second and last purification that ends their 
confinement after seven days.” 

In Dynastic Egypt, a queen called Ruddjedet had to stay in confinement for 
fourteen days: 


Rd-ddt wb.nzes m wh n hrw 14. 


Ruddjedet became pure in a purification of fourteen days.”* 


The purification of the mother at the end of confinement was celebrated by her 
relatives. Ruddjedet celebrated with her husband and organised a feast in her 
home. In O. Michaelides 48, a hieratic ostracon from Deir el-Medina, a father cel- 
ebrated ‘the purification for his daughter’: p3 sw n t3yef sr[. . .].” It is not certain 
whether the purification in this case is necessarily connected with childbirth, and 
not another ritual (coming of age?) or with menstruation. However, the term sw 
is used instead of smn, the term normally used for menstruation. 

Certainly, the condition of prolonged bleeding put women in postpartum in a 
similar situation to those during menstruation. It is not by chance that both con- 
finement and menstruation are designated with terms that mean purification. Both 
the terms w% and /smn, used for confinement and menstruation respectively, 
contain a hieroglyph showing water poured from a container: 


Porc wb and a 0 hsmn 


In addition, the term /smn, written in other ways, also means purification, natron 
and water basin with pitcher: 

= 8 ‘purification’, ‘to cleanse’ (Wb. III, 163.3—6; Ptol. Lexikon, 479) 

== § ‘natron’ 


\)\S=2. f ‘water basin with pitcher’ (Wb. III, 163.7) 


a 
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A connection between purification and blood is also suggested by the similar 
way that the word ‘blood’ is written: 


ae snf (Wb. IU, 459.2—-14) 


In Hippocratic medicine and in Aristotle both menstruation and Ady10 (post- 
partum blood discharge) are called Kké8apotc (purification),*° suggesting a similar 
Greek understanding and perception of both phenomena. The Hippocratic treatises 
saw menstrual blood as the element that nurtured the child in the womb: during 
pregnancy, the blood would flow into the womb to nurture the embryo but when 
the womb opened for childbirth, the excess of blood stored during the first weeks 
of pregnancy would come out as Aoy1a.*! If a woman did not conceive, her body 
would completely expel the blood, cleansing itself before another cycle. The 
Hippocratics do not explicitly mention a postpartum pollution but, as I have shown, 
Greek sacred laws attest to this belief in many parts of the Greek world. However, 
the earliest sources that attest this kind of pollution are from the Near East. 

The populations of the Near East had intense contacts with Egypt since the 
Dynastic Period, while the relationship between Egypt and the Greek world 
intensified from the Late Period. It is difficult to know how birth practices spread 
among these populations, yet it is likely that Near Eastern and Greek immigrants 
who arrived in Egypt in the Late Period found some practices connected with 
birth with which they were already familiar. 

Near Eastern sources are a valuable comparison with those from Egypt, because 
they offer us information not only about the length of postpartum confinement, 
but also the status of the ‘impure woman’. In Babylonian texts, women who have 
just given birth are called ‘tabooed’, musukkatu, or ‘dirty’, urrustu. Interestingly, 
both these terms indicate at the same time the pollution of menstruation and the 
pollution of childbirth.*? Impurity seems to have lasted about a month. 

A Babylonian incantation, preserved in several versions,** mentions together a 
menstruating woman and a woman who has given birth: 


May they draw water from Ajabba, the wide sea, into which a haristu has not 
descended, in which a tabooed woman has not washed her hands.** 


Two other sources about the impurity of women who have given birth exist; the 
first is an omen based on the appearance of the liver: 


A birthgiving woman (harixtu) will come before my gate.*° 
There also exists an instruction for an exorcist: 
(During) one month in which she gives birth, you shall not see her.*° 


This instruction clearly states that the confinement has to last for about a month, 
more or less the time required for a normal recovery from the postpartum. The 
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book of Leviticus also deals with pollution from childbirth, associating it with 
pollution from menstruation: 


Ifa woman conceives, and bears a male child, then she shall be unclean seven 
days; as at the time of her menstruation, she shall be unclean.*’ 


The ancient Greek sources that describe pollution from childbirth the most are the 
sacred laws. In some of these texts, women are associated with animals like dogs, 
donkeys and flies because they are considered to be equally unable to control their 
own body during childbirth and miscarriage.** For instance, a sacred law from 
Asia Minor warns about ‘recent contact with a corpse, a woman in childbed, or 
a parturient dog’,* and a sanctuary at Lindos posted a sign prohibiting ‘a man in 
recent contact with the miscarriage of a woman, dog, or donkey’ from the sacred 
area.” 

The idea of childbirth presented by the Greek sacred laws, derives from a wider 
idea of postpartum pollution as a source of wiaopa,’! a contamination for the 
woman herself, but also for the people who have contact with her. The short inter- 
diction for people having contact with a woman who had just given birth often 
merely said: (prescription for a person coming) ‘from the (contact with a) female 
giving (or having given) birth’. The terms used to define her are: 10 Aeyobc”” and 
ano texodoac.”* Polluted women also endangered the sacred space of sanctuaries 
and the outcome of games dedicated to Greek deities like Herakles,”* but also the 
space and the inhabitants of private houses. 

According to a Greek sacred law from Cyrene, a woman in childbed polluted 
her own roof, and whoever entered the house was polluted for three days. The 
woman herself was the one that has the most pollution: 


The woman in childbed shall pollute the roof. . . she shall not pollute (anyone) 
outside the roof unless he comes in. The man who is inside, he himself shall 
be polluted for three days, but he shall not pollute anyone else, not wherever 
this man goes.” 


This description of the impurity of women after childbirth could be compared 
with a passage from Euripides’s Electra, where the protagonist Electra pretends 
to have given birth and to observe a period of purification: 


IIp. n6tepa mdAa1 TeKodoav 7 vVEewoTi ON; 

Hx. dé’ HAtove, év oiow ayvevdet dey.” 

Old Man: ... have you given birth some time ago, or quite recently? 

Electra: Ten days ago, in which a woman who has given birth (Aey@) stays 
pure (Gyvevet).?” 


The verb ayvevo indicates that Electra had to purify herself for ten days, but that 
she also had to stay pure. As the word a@yveia meant ‘purity’ but also ‘chastity’, it 
is likely that postpartum purification involved sexual abstinence as well. 
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The special requirements for Electra’s purity are also evident in a later part 
of the tragedy where Electra’s mother Clytemnestra visits her daughter and is 
surprised to find her dishevelled: 


ob 8’ 8’ GAovtOS Kai SvcEipatoc Ypda 

AEY® VEOYVOV EK TOKOV TENAvLEVN;?® 

You, a woman who has just given birth (Aey@)—why 1s your body (yp6a) so 
unwashed (GAovtoc) and meanly clad (6ucEeipatoc)?” 


Greek families who experienced a recent birth marked their doors to announce a 
joyful event, but possibly to prevent early visits. The door mark varied depending 
on the gender of the child: in Attika, a wreath of olive was hung for a boy and a 
piece of woollen fleece for a girl.!°° 

The first attestation in Greco-Roman Egypt of postpartum impurity is a Greek 
sacred law found in Ptolemais:!”! 


Men who enter into the [sanctuary] must wait to be pure in accordance with 
the following: For one’s own [or another’s] illness, 7 days. For death ... 
x (days)... For] miscarriage .. . x (days). The man?] of (a woman) who has 
given birth and is nursing, [x (days)]. And if she exposes (the child), 14. Men 
after (Sex with) a woman, 2. Women as in the case of men. After (?) miscar- 
riage, 40 [After .. . x (days)]. A woman who gives birth and is nursing, 40. 
If she exposes the child, [x]. After menstruation, 7. (After sex with) a man, 2, 
and [she shall bring?] myrtle.! 


Pomeroy! pointed out that this sacred law from Ptolemais is the only attestation 
in Ptolemaic Egypt of a Greek rule concerning postpartum pollution, and so it 
could have been just a local religious ruling rather than a wider Egyptian practice. 
Indeed, many Egyptologists agree that Egyptian sacred laws are local phenomena 
because the bwt (abominations) are peculiar to each place and linked to the nature 
of the local god.!™ 

However, this inscription from Ptolemais is not the only Greek sacred law from 
Egypt that reports an interdiction against sex, postpartum and menstruation. An 
inscription from the temple of Esna presents a long list of interdictions including 
this: 


Be pure from a woman in a purification (period) of nine days and of each 
taboo in a purification (period) of four days’. If he acts this way, he can enter 
the temple at the door which is at the side of the pylon tower, after purifying 
himself as well as his clothes in the lake.!° 


A more obscure attestation of the taboo concerning contact with women is found 
in the Ptolemaic Demotic text known as the Book of Thoth, which contains some 
prescriptions for the initiation of a scribe: 
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Is there a woman for you? Do you have any daughters? Then take care! .. . 
The one loving wisdom says: “I know the taboos which are in the chamber of 
darkness: I have come free of them’.!°° 


The pollution here is not specified, but it cannot be caused just by sexual inter- 
course because the scribe is also warned against contact with his own daughter. 

These religious texts from Ptolemais, Esna and in the Book of Thoth, show that 
in some Greco-Roman Period Egyptian temples there were at least five taboos 
concerning women: menstruation, sexual intercourse, childbirth, miscarriage and 
exposure of children. 

However, attestations of postpartum pollution and confinement are not limited 
to sacred laws in the Greco-Roman Period. A Greek papyrus dating two centuries 
later than the law from Ptolemais, shows that the tradition of the feast at the end of 
confinement survived from the Dynastic into the Greco-Roman era. This papyrus 
is a letter written by Lucius Bellienus Gemellus, a Roman veteran, to his son 
Sabinus, at the time of the emperor Trajan: 


Kai THL IN €1 10 TH OAL MELLON EikKOVac (Spayuav) 1B Exi TA TETPAKOGOTE TOD 
utKkpod [- ca.11 - o}tetod PepédAye.!°7 

On the 18th or 19th of Choiak, send to the city twelve drachmas worth of fish 
for the fortieth day festival of the little boy . . . son of Gemella.'” 


The feast after the forty days of confinement is also mentioned by Censorinus, 
who wrote his ‘De Die Natali’ to celebrate the birthday of a Roman senator.!° 
Censorinus calls it the feast of the fortieth day and describes it as a moment of 
relief because both women and children are out of danger and the mother, being 
no longer impure, may enter the temple again: 


Itaque ut alterius partus origo in sex est diebus, post quos semen in sangul- 
nem vertitur, ita huius in septem; et ut ibi quinque et triginta diebus infans 
membratur, ita hic pro portione diebus fere quadraginta; quare in Graecia 
dies habent quadragensimos insignes. Namque praegnans ante diem quadra- 
gensimum non prodit in fanum, et post partum quadraginta diebus pleraeque 
fetae graviores sunt nec sanguinem interdum continent, et parvoli ferme 
per hos [fere] morbidi sine risu nec sine periculo sunt. Ob quam causam, 
cum is dies praeteriit, diem festum solent agitare, quod tempus appellant 
TeoospaKootatov. |!” 


Thus, as the primitive element in the first pregnancy, takes six days, after 
which the seed turns into blood; Similarly, in the second gestation, it takes 
seven: and as in the first case, the child’s formation is complete at the end of 
thirty-five days. Similarly, in the second case, it is only after about forty days. 
That’s why the number of forty days is remarkable in Greece: as the woman 
in childbirth cannot enter in the temple before the fortieth day after childbirth; 
during that span of time most women suffer, so to speak, even more than they 
did during their pregnancy; they often have unstoppable blood discharges; 
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during this time also, the newborns are all sick: no smile from them, for them 
not a moment free from danger. That is why also the last of these forty days 
is a day of celebration, and this day it is called tecoepaxootaiov.'|!! 


Censorinus thus reports that the feast of the fortieth day is a Greek custom. 
Therefore, it is probable that before the arrival of the Greeks in Egypt, the feast 
at the end of confinement was not called ‘of the forty days’ at all. The reason for 
this seems to be the difference between the length of confinement in Greece and 
the Near East, lasting between thirty and forty days, and confinement in Dynastic 
Egypt, which seems to have lasted only fourteen days. 

It would be tempting and easy to say that the postpartum lasted only fourteen 
days in the Dynastic Period and then was extended to forty days in the Greco- 
Roman Period. However, as Egyptian birth practices were certainly influenced by 
Near Eastern culture from at least the 2nd millennium Bc, | think it is more likely 
(albeit impossible to prove from the sources we currently have) that postpartum 
confinement lasted forty days in the Dynastic Period as well. The case of fourteen 
days for Ruddjedet’s purification may have been due to the exceptionality of that 
royal birth.!!” 


5.4 Preliminary conclusions 


In conclusion, the sources that I presented in this chapter show that the prolonged 
genital bleeding resulting from both menstruation and childbirth caused women 
in Greco-Roman Egypt to be regarded as temporarily impure. The most evident 
consequence of this was their exclusion from the religious activities at temples. 
At a domestic level this meant that women occupied certain parts of the house 
in order not to pollute the other members of the household. It is also likely that 
women tried not to contaminate the water used by the other members of the 
family by using their own jars filled with water to wash their hands and their body. 
Therefore, women were constantly experiencing a process of physical separation 
and reconciliation with deities, with their own family and with the community. 
The newborn child went through the same process because it was polluted by its 
own birth. 

The sources that mention pollution deriving from menstruation, give us some 
hints as to the use of a special room in Greco-Roman Egypt. The sources that 
concern postpartum pollution in Greco-Roman Egypt however, do not explic- 
itly mention where women spent their time of confinement within the house. 
Nevertheless, considering the similarity between the taboo of menstruation and 
postpartum, it could be argued that the way women used the domestic space 
during these special periods must have been similar. An analysis of papyrological 
and archaeological sources in Chapter 6 will help us understand how women 
inhabited the house, and whether there was a possible gender division of domestic 
space. 
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SEG XLII 1131 (Ptolemais Hermiou [Upper Egypt] Ist century Bc). Bingen (1993: 
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tion of the inscription is in Rowlandson 1998: 65. 

Tr. by Rowlandson 1998: 65. 

Pomeroy 1984: 136-137. 

Colin 2001. 

Esna V: 340-349; Leitz 2006: 77-81. Quack in Frevel and Nihan 2013: 120 and note 
19. 

Tr. by Lichtheim 2006: 126-136; Cf. Jasnow and Zauzich 2005; Quack 2013: 
150-151, in Frevel and Nihan 2013. 

P. Fay. 113 (Euhemeria, Ap 100). Cf. Olsson 1925: 162-164. 

My translation. Gemella is one of the five children of Gemellus, so the little boy 
mentioned in this papyrus is Gemellus’ grandson. Legras 2010: section 4. 
Censorinus, De Die Natali, 11.7. 

Hultsch 1867: 20. 

My translation. 

Her giving birth was exceptional because she was expecting three boys who would 
become Pharaohs of Egypt. For more details about Ruddjedet’s childbirth, see the 
discussion of the Westcar Papyrus in Chapter 2.1. 


6 Childbirth, menstruation and 
domestic space in Greco-Roman 


Egypt 


6.1 Housing in Greco-Roman Egypt: the sources 


This chapter focuses on women’s use of domestic space, during the phases of 
menstruation and childbirth. Since this book is concerned with the lives of non- 
elite women in Greco-Roman Egypt,! non-elite houses in towns and cities will be 
examined, and occasionally, for comparison, the urban architecture of Alexandria, 
the royal palaces and the villas of the provincial elite will be discussed. The hum- 
blest Greco-Roman mud dwellings are the most interesting for this study because 
their typology is simple and long-lasting, thus providing a good comparison with 
the earlier house typologies of the Dynastic Period, and with the later medieval 
and modern typologies of Egyptian and Near Eastern houses. Some of the most 
detailed archaeological case-studies I will present in this chapter come from 
Bakchias, a Greco-Roman Egyptian village in the Fayyum. 

The earliest studies of Greco-Roman Egyptian houses come from the 19th 
century, when they were published and drawn for the first time in extensive 
archaeological reports. 

The first accurate studies of house plans were made in the first three decades 
of the 20th century by Boak and Peterson from the University of Michigan, at 
the sites of Karanis* and Soknopaiou Nesos.* However, until the second half of 
the 20th century, excavators rarely documented and published their results in a 
scientific manner. At the same time, the archaeological record was seriously dam- 
aged by illicit digging and, in the Fayyum, by the extraction of sebakh (an organic 
deposit used by local farmers as fertilizer) to obtain saltpetre.° 

Luckhard was the first scholar to undertake a detailed study of houses in Greco- 
Roman Egypt.® In 1969, Nowicka built on the work of Luckhard and published 
her study on private architecture in the Ptolemaic Period, based on archaeological 
reports combined with the papyrological evidence.’ In 1983, the work of Luckhard 
and Nowicka was updated and enriched by Maehler® and Husson.’ 

Until the 1980s, papyrologists were the only scholars who wrote about the 
use of domestic space in Greco-Roman Egypt. Archaeologists who excavated in 
Egypt traditionally focused on tombs and temples rather than domestic structures. 
However, in the 1980s, the goals of archaeologists studying houses began to 
change. Archaeologists excavating the NK workmen’s villages of Amarna and Deir 
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el-Medina found a large number of artefacts in well preserved domestic contexts, 
and began to consider how the archaeological evidence could be used as a valid 
source to write a social history.!° The studies and reports from these excavations 
at Amarna!! and Deir el-Medina!? contain detailed analyses of the artefact assem- 
blages found within domestic contexts. The results from these two projects pro- 
voked scholarly interest in everyday life in Ancient Egyptian houses, such as social 
relations between the inhabitants and the gendered division of domestic space. 

More extensive work on this topic began to take place in ancient Greek studies 
though. From the 1980s, the archaeologists who studied ancient Greek houses 
began using archaeological evidence as a source to study ancient Greek society.'° 
Archaeological evidence is important for the study of housing in Greece because 
the only written sources concerning housing in ancient Greece are literary, and 
they only incidentally mention the use of rooms.'4 Walker was a pioneer here 
by using the archaeological evidence to study women’s use of domestic space in 
Greek households.’ In the following years, Nevett continued her interdisciplinary 
study of the Greek household using archaeological evidence and literary sources. 
She investigated the division between public and private spaces and between 
female and male spaces, although soon realised that these questions were difficult 
to answer without a comparison with the evidence from archaeological sites 
outside Greece. 

In Greco-Roman Egypt, the preservation of thousands of papyri allows for a 
more specific study of households. Surprisingly, for a long time, the informa- 
tion from papyri was not compared to the archaeological evidence.’® In the past 
decade, such an approach only tends to appear in final archaeological reports, 
published at the end of an excavation; preliminary ones take a less interpretative 
approach using the papyri. At the same time, cooperation between archaeology 
and papyrology has become even more difficult because archaeological studies of 
Greco-Roman Egyptian housing are becoming much more complex, incorporat- 
ing goals and methods from new disciplines as well. 

For instance, the digital reconstruction of houses is very popular and impres- 
sive,'’ even if it always poses the risk of giving more importance to the quality of 
the reconstruction than to the real archaeological data available: reconstructing a 
house from the ground to the roof when only the foundations survive, might mean 
filling the gaps with inaccurate information. 

Another scientific tool, borrowed from architecture, and increasingly used by 
archaeologists studying Greek and Roman urban and domestic space, is Space 
Syntax theory. This theory was adopted by archaeologists to interpret domestic 
space in social terms.!* The goal of Space Syntax theory is similar to that of this 
chapter: understanding social behaviours through the study of the archaeological 
evidence. This approach has given us new interesting results in the study of 
urban and domestic space, especially for Pompeii!’ and Ostia.” However, I will 
not apply these methods here to the study of rooms in Greco-Roman Egyptian 
houses because, unlike in Pompeii and Ostia, for Egypt we have a rich source of 
information for domestic space from the papyri that allows us to make fruitful 
comparisons with the archaeological evidence. 
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Another approach recently applied to Ancient Egyptian domestic archaeol- 
ogy is to compare it with modern Egyptian housing, notably with contemporary 
Egyptian mudbrick architecture which it is very traditional.*! 

Modern Egyptian architecture can offer valuable comparative data for the study 
of houses in Greco-Roman Egypt. However, it is important to consider the risks 
deriving from this comparison, as contemporary Egyptian architecture is the 
result of centuries of varying cultural influences. Building materials such as mud 
brick have remained the same since ancient times, but some architectural features 
might have changed. An example of this change is tower-houses, frequently 
built in Greco-Roman Egypt but no longer existing in the modern country. The 
foundations of ancient tower-houses have a square or rectangular plan of small 
dimensions. If we had to reconstruct the superstructure of an ancient tower by 
comparing its plan with a modern Egyptian house, we would choose to interpret 
it as a house of small dimensions rather than a tower because there are no towers- 
houses today. Images of ancient Nilotic landscapes and terracotta models of 
towers reveal that the tower had a small plan not because it was a small house 
but because it developed vertically, rather than horizontally. In this way, in the 
case of ancient tower-houses, a comparison with modern houses in Egypt would 
have been misleading. However, other countries outside Egypt, like Yemen, have 
maintained the tradition of building tower-houses until modern times, and so we 
do have the possibility of a comparison between ancient and modern towers, at 
least.” 

Two important conferences on ancient housing and society were held in 2013, 
which demonstrate the growth in popularity of this topic in the past few years.” 
However, in them, not many scholars talked about Greco-Roman Egyptian 
houses. Greco-Roman houses in Egypt are ignored in favour of the more popular 
Dynastic Egyptian architecture.“ 

Before beginning any discussion of women and domestic space, we need to 
lay out the nature of the evidence for non-elite domestic houses in Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt and its problems and advantages. These sources are: 


¢ archaeological evidence (6.1.1); 

¢ Hellenistic and Roman terracotta models of houses coming from Egypt 
(61,2); 

* Greek and Demotic papyri and ostraca, which describe the functions of build- 
ings and rooms (6.1.3); 

¢ Nilotic paintings, mosaics and reliefs coming from Pompeii, Herculaneaum, 
and Praeneste (6.1.4). 


6.1.1 Sources: the archaeological evidence 


The archaeological evidence is the most important source for the study of house 
plans. The amount of evidence available to study is increasing every year, thanks 
to the reports coming from many on-going excavations. However, not many 
archaeological sites give useful information for the study of housing: indeed, 
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houses are often not preserved beyond the level of foundations, so the interpreta- 
tion of their house plans is not possible. Furthermore, the perishable nature of 
building materials like wood and mudbricks has created gaps in the archaeologi- 
cal record of urban sites. 

As mentioned above, another limitation of the study of archaeological evidence 
is the modest number of comparative studies for housing in Greco-Roman Egypt. 
Reports tend to focus on the house plans for their site, without comparing them 
with house plans from other Egyptian sites. 

The most consistent elements found in Greco-Roman Egyptian houses are the 
building materials and construction techniques. The shapes of doors, windows 
and shutters were the result of cultural choices, while the materials used depended 
on more objective environmental and architectural factors, like climate, stability 
of the house and the local availability of materials. In addition, non-elite houses 
were not built by architects but by common people who probably based their 
choice of house plan on contingent factors: the size of the house depended on 
the land owned by the family (or by an individual); the division of the house 
depended on family composition and family needs; and the techniques depended 
on the skills of the builder. It is also likely that many houses were built in the same 
way for many decades following family traditions.”° 

The most widely used material for houses was mudbrick,”° and for more modest 
houses walls adobe was used. Mud walls are less resistant than mudbrick walls, 
but are much cheaper and easier to build: this is the reason why adobe houses 
never disappeared from Egypt, and are still found in modern Egyptian villages. 
Baked bricks were not used for private houses in Egypt until the Roman Period 
and, even then, they were rare.*’ Reed, the second most commonly used material 
after mud, was used to build rural huts, pavilions with different functions, and 
ceilings of flat-roofed houses. Wood was mainly imported,”* and in modest homes 
was used for doors, window frames, shutters, wooden beams, lintels and archi- 
traves. Wooden fittings were so expensive that they were removed when a family 
moved to a new home. Stone was rarely used for walls, but could sometimes be a 
component of the foundations,”’ even though most houses built in mud brick had 
foundations made of the same material. 

Interior walls were coated in different ways; in modest houses they were cov- 
ered with a thick layer of grey-brown plaster made of silt mixed with chopped 
straw. In richer houses the plaster was prepared with greater care, especially when 
used as a background for paintings.*° 

The ceilings of rooms and the roof of houses could be vaulted or flat.*! Flat 
ceilings were used especially for single-storey houses, with a flat terraced roof 
which was used as a domestic space. Awnings and kiosks were built over the flat 
roof terrace. Vaulted ceilings, normally built in brick, were particularly resistant, 
and so covered cellars and the lower floors of multi-storey houses.*? 

The floors of non-elite houses were often made of a layer of beaten clay, mixed 
with straw or mudbricks, while richer houses could have a stone pavement.** 
In houses inhabited for decades, the level of the floor was raised by the dust 
carried by the wind through the windows and by the rubbish accumulated in the 
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courtyards. Once a floor or an entire room was blocked by sand, the room was 
abandoned and covered by a new pavement. Windows were not always present in 
houses because many of them received light and air from an internal courtyard. 
When windows were present, they were quite small, and those in the front fagade 
of the house were built well above the street level in order to prevent heat and 
sand from entering. Some windows had a grill of vertical wooden bars,** others 
were covered by a cloth.*° 

Doors could be of many different types. The typical Egyptian shape was a 
rectangular door which narrowed towards the top. However, entrance doors could 
also be arched in more modest houses. Casings of doors were made in stone or in 
wood. Entrance doors were carefully positioned in order to guarantee ventilation 
and light without letting in dust. Inside the house there were internal doors which 
connected different rooms. Both external and internal doors could be closed by a 
lock.*° In modern mudbrick houses, the rooms with a lock in the ground floor are 
used in winter to separate the animals from the living areas.*’ 

A very common feature, especially in the Fayyum, were underground cellars, 
called kapdpa or Katéya1ov in Greek papyri.** Cellars were certainly used for 
the storage of food, and are never mentioned as a place to live, even if they must 
have been the coolest area in the house, alongside the airy roof. However, the 
cellars had to be illuminated with lamps as they often had no windows, with a 
few exceptions. In Karanis,*’ for example, there are some cellars with windows, 
such as room F in house C42,*° but it is very likely that these were in fact 
ground floor rooms used as cellars, when the underground cellars were abandoned 
because they had filled up with debris and sand. Another case in Karanis is house 
C50/51,*! whose staircase is made of stone and leads to an underground room 
provided with windows. Most of the cellars were accessed from the ground floor 
through wooden trap doors via a vertical wooden stepladder, or through inserting 
one’s feet in a few holes in the wall. 

The plans of non-elite houses in Greco-Roman Egypt did not alter much from 
the Dynastic to the Roman Period, even though, from the Ptolemaic Period, both 
towns and rural areas drastically changed. Some villages, towns and cities were 
founded for the first time or re-founded by the Ptolemies. The area that was the 
most transformed was the Fayyum region. This region was a very fertile island 
in the middle of the desert, and a popular place for hunting and fishing during the 
Pharaonic Period. MK Pharaohs, and in particular Amenemhat II, built irriga- 
tion canals, which brought the water of the Nile to the Fayyum, extending the 
cultivable and habitable areas in the area. After the decline of the MK Pharaohs, 
many parts of the Fayyum returned to desert due to the lack of maintenance of the 
canals. The MK towns of the Fayyum, like Soknopaiou Nesos, were re-founded 
by the Ptolemies, who also founded new towns in the region.” In villages like 
Bakchias, the pre-Ptolemaic phase is attested by scattered finds and inscriptions, 
but the most ancient domestic archaeological levels are dated to the Ptolemaic 
Period.* 
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6.1.1.1 Urban houses 


Urban houses were built very close to each other, as seen in the archaeology and 
something also apparent from the papyri. Contracts show how a house could 
be surrounded by other houses on most sides** or could be separated by narrow 
lanes.*°? The most modest houses*® included a few rooms and two floors with 
an internal ramp of stairs leading to the upper floor and the flat roof.*’ Houses 
with just one storey were more frequent in semi-rural villages or small towns.** 
These modest urban houses did not have a courtyard, but they could share a 
common courtyard with other houses.*” The bigger urban houses had one or more 
courtyards; when there was one courtyard, it was normally located in the middle 
of the house. The courtyard provided light and air to the house, and was used for 
cooking and household activities; for houses with more than one courtyard, it 
is likely that the courtyards had different functions. Husson shows that ai®piov 
and addr) are the two Greek terms used for ‘courtyard’ in the papyri.°° The avAy 
seems to have been less private than the ai@ptov: in fact, the avAn is often defined 
as ‘adjacent’ (1pocotca),°! showing that it was placed on a side of the house 
and not at the centre of it. Those outside the family could also rent the avAn of a 
house, while the ai®ptov was never rented separately to people not living there. 
In addition, the term avdAn did not necessarily indicate a courtyard of a house; it 
could also mean the courtyard in non-residential buildings.°? The ai®@piov was in a 
central position in the house; it never appears as being rented to someone else and 
was unequivocally a domestic courtyard.** Therefore, the ai®piov was the private 
courtyard of the house which gave access to the private rooms, while the avAn 
was likely used for household activities and to keep the animals. 

Most of the houses from urban blocks had a regular square plan, but there were 
also L-shaped houses and houses with an irregular plan adapted to the surround- 
ing buildings.*4 Davoli claims that the L-shaped buildings were public buildings. 
However, the L-shaped buildings found in the archaeological record might be 
identified with the “gamma buildings’ described in the papyri; at least one ‘gamma 
building’ was used as a private house according to a papyrus from Karanis.*° In 
addition, some modern tower-houses in Yemen have the same L-shaped plan,°° 
showing that perhaps L-shaped foundations belonged to residential tower-houses. 

Towers are attested at several Greco-Roman Egyptian urban and rural sites 
in the papyri and by terracotta models.°’ It has been argued that the first towers 
appeared in Egypt in the Twelfth Dynasty, but the only evidence for this was 
a model tower from El-Bersheh, which has survived in a sketch.** A model of 
a crenellated tower dating to the 18th Dynasty was found at Haraga,°? at the 
entrance to the Fayum oasis (Figure 6.1). The presence on it of the god Ptah and 
of a woman praying in front of two ‘hearing ears’ suggests that this tower model 
was used as a cultic medium to receive the prayers directed to Ptah. However, it 
is also likely that it was a model of a real-life building like the ones attested in the 
Greco-Roman Period. 

The terracotta models suggest that tower-houses were built from the MK or at 
least from the NK. However, no Dynastic tower-houses have been identified so 
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Figure 6.1 Terracotta model of crenellated tower decorated with the image of the god Ptah 
and of a woman praying in front of two ‘hearing ears’. New Kingdom (18th 
Dynasty). From Haraga, Fayyum, Egypt. 


far by archaeologists, except for the ones built in temples;°° the earliest towers 
appear in the Delta dating to the Saite Period,°! becoming more widespread in 
the Ptolemaic era. Interestingly, this kind of building was adopted in all types 
of settlement, from the countryside to the capital of the Ptolemaic kingdom, 
Alexandria.© In urban centres, the tower could have been a residential building 
(m0pyoc) with storage areas and stables downstairs, but also may have been a 
defensive tower or guarding point (uayd@A).% 

Papyri give these residential and defensive towers different names, while 
the archaeological evidence of towers does not always allow a clear distinction 
between the m0pyoc and the pwaydad. For instance, the only building interpreted 
as tower in Bakchias was believed to be a defensive tower because no artefacts, 
fittings or wall decorations were found, that would suggest residential use.™ It is 
equally possible though that the tower was indeed a nUpyog, as it could have been 
abandoned in ancient times with its inhabitants taking with them all the furniture 
and wooden fittings. 
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Papyri demonstrate that some buildings could be accessed by two entrance 
towers in houses ‘with two towers’ (oikia dimvpyia). This suggests that the 
towers could be used either as an independent residential building or the entrance 
for the house.®% Some papyri, although not the archaeological evidence, report 
that some houses had a monumental entrance called a mvA@v, a term normally 
used for the monumental entrance of Egyptian temples.°’ 


6.1.1.2 Rural houses 


The countryside changed in the Ptolemaic Period due to the assignment of k/eroi 
to soldiers; it was also chosen as a place for a second home by many rich people 
who lived in the big cities, especially those from the capital Alexandria. Rich 
landowners had large provincial villas, while the middle classes had more modest 
houses, albeit still with several storeys and with areas for storage divided from 
residential areas. Ordinary farmers lived in small houses assigned by the land- 
owner, or in huts made of straw and reeds.®® 

The rural Egyptian landscape must have included many different kinds of 
structures. Modest structures consisted of circular huts of reeds, or small square 
houses made of reeds caulked by clay. Larger houses had a flat roof, and some- 
times a light construction on the top of the roof, in the form of a light, airy awning. 
There were also house complexes surrounded by a precinct:® the complex often 
included one or two towers built adjacent to the house, either in the front or on 
its side. The shape of rural towers resembled those of urban towers; they inclined 
towards the top and were covered by a flat roof with a crenellated terrace (Figures 
6.1, 6.5). The entrance to the tower was raised from the street level and was 
accessed via some steps.”° The precincts of rural houses included other structures 
as well: water cisterns made of brick, storage buildings, dovecotes, and private 
gardens surrounded by a wall.”! 


6.1.2 Sources: terracotta models 


Hellenistic and Roman terracotta lamps representing houses are a valuable source 
of information for us because they show the upper floors of urban and countryside 
dwellings, something rarely preserved for multi-storey houses, and never pre- 
served for towers. Nowicka divides such lamps into three groups: 


¢ Lamps in the form of small huts (rounded or rectangular), with a large frontal 
hole for the door. 

¢ Lamps in the form of towers with a flat or conical roof; the conical shape was 
probably due to its use as a handle. 

* Models of houses on a square plan, with a terraced flat roof, more often with 
just one floor and with windows. A sort of superstructure in the shape of a 
small pavilion appears on the flat roof of certain monuments. 
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6.1.3 Sources: papyri 


Papyri are very important sources for the study of Greco-Roman Egyptian houses, 
but sometimes they raise more questions than answers: the ambiguity of papyri 
in defining domestic spaces makes them difficult to reconcile with the equally 
fragmentary archaeological evidence. An example of these problems can be seen 
in the papyrologist van Minnen’s attempt to describe the life of a particular family 
in a house of Karanis (B17) based on the papyri found in it.” It is likely that 
the family mentioned in the papyri did indeed live in that house at some point 
because the archaeological context in which these papyri were found was sealed. 
However, knowing a certain family lived in a certain house at some point in time 
does not describe the entire history of the house, only a short phase of it. Van 
Minnen also tried to detect the traces of women in the house through the study of 
the artefact assemblages found within it, but these objects could not be studied in 
their original context because only the foundations of B17 survived. 

The information we obtain from the papyri is also difficult to confirm through 
the archaeological evidence. For instance, we can read in wills and sale con- 
tracts that houses were often subdivided among relatives and non-relatives, but 
this cannot be confirmed from excavated houses, leaving another important gap 
between words and walls. The only exception to this is the evidence for the 
internal subdivision of houses into smaller units, which sometimes occurred when 
the house was inherited by several heirs. Internal subdivisions are often attested 
in papyri, and can be seen very occasionally in the archaeology: in Karanis, house 
C75 was divided into two parts, the northern part kept the original entrance while 
the southern part had a new entrance tower built in front of it.”4 

Importantly papyri can give us very precious information about the use of rooms 
and structures. Interpreting this kind of information is not without risk, however, 
as the words used in the papyri to define certain rooms or structures can vary 
according to the different chronological period, to the different geographical area, 
and probably even to the social class of the person writing the papyrus.” Yet, if 
we acknowledge these problems, what papyri suggest about the function of rooms 
and buildings can be usefully compared with the archaeological data. Papyri are 
especially helpful where the archaeological evidence is well preserved and offers 
us some chance for a more precise interpretation. For instance, if a building has a 
definable plan, it can be more easily identified with a similar plan described in the 
papyri. In the same way, inside the house, rooms which are interpreted as dining 
rooms thanks to the discovery of particular internal decorative scheme, can be 
compared more easily with spaces called ‘dining rooms’ in the papyri. 

This part of the book is largely aimed at answering very specific questions 
about women and their reproductive processes in the domestic environment, but 
hopefully it will also show that it is possible to make a careful interdisciplinary 
study of Greco-Roman Egyptian housing, without misusing any of the available 
sources. 
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6.1.4 Sources: Nilotic paintings and mosaics 


Another valuable but less reliable form of evidence are the Nilotic painted scenes 
coming from houses in Pompeii and Herculaneum. They have been utilised by 
various scholars,”° although will not be greatly used here. These paintings are 
precious because they show perishable structures in the countryside which are 
no longer preserved. Similarly, a terracotta relief, preserved at Budapest,”’ and a 
famous mosaic known as the Barberini of Praeneste,’® show ancient residential 
and storage buildings scattered around the Egyptian countryside. 

Unfortunately, we cannot be sure whether these Roman painters and mosaic 
makers actually visited Egypt in person, or whether they simply copied these 
images from reliable models. It seems unlikely that the Nilotic scenes were a 
complete Roman invention though, as they were meant to show structures typical 
of the Egyptian landscape. 


6.2 A discussion on a possible gendered division of the house in 
Greco-Roman Egypt 


This section and the next will discuss specific social questions concerning women 
and housing in Greco-Roman Egypt. Houses have been described mainly in terms 
of materials, structures and house plans, but now I will focus on some internal 
rooms of the house, in order to find out which parts of it were occupied by women, 
and whether they were segregated or free to move anywhere. This discussion will 
allow me to discuss whether there were areas of the house used by women during 
menstruation and childbirth, in the context of beliefs concerning pollution caused 
by women’s reproductive processes.” 

Papyri can reveal much about the way people inhabited their homes. Greek 
terms were applied to Egyptian structures, suggesting that the Greeks largely 
adapted their lives to local Egyptian architecture, but still preserved the 
memory of their own domestic spaces. Adaptation to Egyptian architecture was 
convenient for foreigners because the house plans and structures of Egyptian 
houses were ideal for the Egyptian environment. Their orientation was aimed at 
exploiting refreshing winds, their small windows and raised entrances protected 
homes from the heat, and central roof openings allowed houses to receive more 
light. 

One of the best examples of Greek adaptation of Egyptian house design is 
the change of the position of the hearth. The hearth, or hestia,®° was one of the 
most meaningful domestic spaces for the Greeks because it was the focus of the 
house.*! Some Egyptian houses had a hearth, but it was rarely central, and in 
many cases, the Greek hestia was replaced with the open-air Egyptian fire in the 
courtyard, more convenient in a much warmer climate. Despite the dislocation of 
the hearth in Egyptian houses, Greek papyri still preserved the memory of it as 
the ideal centre of the house, where marriages and important events took place.* 
This suggests that, even though the Greeks soon adapted themselves to Egyptian 
architecture, any cultural adaptation alongside this was much slower. 
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As far as women were concerned, it is likely that the Greeks brought to Egypt 
their own way of dividing the areas of the house. According to Vitruvius, the 
private areas of the Greek house included an area called the gynaikonitis, where 
women could gather.®’ Vitruvius also mentions an area for male activities called 
the andronitis, where men could meet without their wives.** Vitruvius’ descrip- 
tion, and other sources I will discuss later, suggest that the Greek house was 
divided into female and male areas. Modern studies** on gender segregation and 
division show that a gendered division of the house not only depends on the posi- 
tion of women in their family, but also their position in society: therefore, a study 
of women’s social status should always precede a study of housing. 

Studies of modern societies show that in those completely controlled by men, 
gender segregation and gender division are acceptable ways to separate female 
and male areas within the house. Domestic segregation exists today in some part 
of the world, for instance, some Islamic populations®® imposed and still impose 
total segregation on their women.*’ Gender segregation and division can be con- 
fused however, because in both cases women’s domestic spaces are separated 
from men’s. However, when there is a gendered differentiation of spaces, women 
live separately from men but, at the same time, they are free to leave the house. 
When women are ‘segregated’ they are not only limited within the domestic space 
but also outside it. 

Most modern societies just divide public areas from more private ones, without 
having a real dichotomy between genders in their use of domestic space. Although 
in some societies, women dedicate more time to household activities than men, so 
they tend to spend more time at home. 

Gender segregation for women in the Classical world and in ancient Egypt has 
been mainly discarded as something unlikely,** although the literary evidence 
from Greece and Rome, seems to attest it: Athenian women were kept at home, 
were not allowed to study and just spent the rest of their lives spinning wool, 
weaving and producing offspring.*? Another very familiar trope is the image of 
the Roman Republican wife, waiting for her husband at home and later receiving 
his osculum, the kiss to check the wife’s breath, making sure that she had not 
drunk any wine during his absence.”° There is an element of truth in these literary 
sources: it is true that women in Greece, and especially in Athens, had social con- 
straints and could not take part in politics. It is also true that there was a Roman 
Republican law which allowed men to check their wives’ breath. However, the 
images of women presented by ancient literature were mainly ideals of patriarchal 
societies where the males of the family saw subordination of women as a way to 
control their sexual activity.”! 

Although the idea of gender segregation in Classical World and Egypt should 
be rejected, some scholars think that a gendered differentiation of domestic space 
existed.” Some rooms of Ancient Egyptian houses from the village of Deir el- 
Medina show a prevalent female and male usage. However, none of the rooms was 
exclusively used by a single sex.?* There is also scepticism about the possibility 
of attributing a function to each room because Dynastic sources rarely identified 
them, unlike Hellenistic and Roman papyri. For instance there is some evidence 
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that men and women shared the same bed,” but it cannot be demonstrated that in 
Dynastic Egypt spouses had a room exclusively used as a bedroom.” 

As such there is a scholarly consensus that there was no sharp gendered dif- 
ferentiation in the Ancient Egyptian house, and the division of rooms was only a 
reality for richer families. 

As with these studies of NK Egypt, Nevett analysed the evidence for Classical 
Greek houses to find out whether there was any gender differentiation of domestic 
space. She had the advantage of having Greek literary sources which mention 
a division of domestic space between andron (men’s areas) and gynaikonitis 
(women’s areas). To serve as a contrast with Vitruvius’ description of these areas, 
it is worth quoting here two Greek sources which mention this division.” 

In this excerpt from Xenophon’s Oikonomikos, a man is showing his wife the 
rooms of the house: 


So the thalamos is in a secure place and calls for the most valuable blankets 
and equipment. Then I showed her the women’s apartments, separated from 
the men’s apartments by a bolted door, whereby nothing from within could be 
conveyed without clandestinely, nor children born and bred by our domestics 
without our knowledge and consent — no unimportant matter, since, if the act 
of rearing children tends to make good servants still more loyally disposed, 
cohabiting but sharpens ingenuity for mischief in the bad.?’ 


This indicates that the bridal chamber (thalamos) was the most comfortable 
and protected area. Women’s apartments (gynaikonitis) and men’s apartments 
(andronitis) are mentioned, but they are clearly rooms for the servants rather than 
for the owners. In addition, the separation between female and male servants is a 
choice of the householder, in order to keep their sexual activity and reproduction 
under control. 

In another source, Lysias, a man shows that his wife had, unusually, decided 
to sleep downstairs because she had to wash her newborn baby, and she did not 
want to risk or endanger herself or the baby by descending the stairs every time. 
He says that in order to allow his wife to stay downstairs with the baby, the rooms 
for men are kept upstairs and the rooms for women downstairs, remarking that 
this situation was exceptional. 


Now in the first place I must tell you, sirs (for I am obliged to give you these 
particulars), my dwelling is on two floors, the upper being equal in space to 
the lower, with the women’s quarters above and the men’s below. When the 
child was born to us, its mother suckled it; and in order that, each time that it 
had to be washed, she might avoid the risk of descending by the stairs, I used 
to live above, and the women below.”8 


Nevett also examined the house plans of Greek houses and reached a conclusion 
similar to Koltsida’s for Egyptian archaeology: that 1s, it is difficult to give a room 
to room interpretation because most of the spaces must have been multifunctional, 
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and this function changed seasonally or even daily. After studying the domestic 
artefact assemblages, Nevett did not find any group of them which suggested 
women or men exclusively resided in certain rooms. However, she noticed a 
spatial distribution, in that the private parts were divided from the public ones 
through separate entrances and the use of a courtyard. She did not find any 
archaeological evidence of permanent gender differentiation in ancient Greek 
housing, and reached the conclusion that the division between the gynaikon and 
andron might have simply been a division between private and public spaces.” 

The archaeological evidence for Dynastic Egypt and ancient Greece is cur- 
rently too scarce to provide a precise answer for the use of rooms by women, but 
it does suggest that there was no gender differentiation in houses, only a division 
between public and private space. 

Looking for gender differentiations in Greco-Roman Egyptian houses seems to 
be easier on the surface because the archaeological evidence is better preserved 
and a large number of papyri describe the rooms of the house. However, house 
plans could vary according to a large number of factors, such as family composi- 
tion, space available, and local temperatures, so it not possible to generate a 
standardised typology of rooms even here. A legal and structural subdivision of 
the house was common when the family composition of the household changed, 
but sometimes a rearrangement of the household did not modify the house struc- 
turally. As such, contracts on papyri!®° are better than archaeology in identifying 
these cases. When the house was unmodified, kin members had to share common 
spaces, like the stairs and the entrance room at the ground level. Other families 
chose to divide the property by raising new walls and creating new entrances. 
In Karanis, there are two houses, C54 and B118, which have been divided into 
two separate properties.!°! C54 was divided into two parts, and the southern part 
received an entrance through a second staircase arranged in a tower structure. 
B118 had a double stairway as well.!” 

Papyri describing house divisions also reveal something that could help us 
in discussing a possible gendered division of the house: a document exists that 
shows that a free woman could live with other people not necessarily related to 
her by kinship or marriage.'°? This may mean that women were not prevented 
by their male relatives from sharing a house with other non-kin males. However, 
more examples of this are needed in order to state this unequivocally. 

Another element that suggests gender division did not exist in Greco-Roman 
Egypt is the lack of the use of the term gynaikonitis. In Greco-Roman Egypt it 
is no longer mentioned, with only the andron described in papyri from the 3rd 
century Bc to the 6th century ap.'°4 Husson explains that the andron was a recep- 
tion area for guests which had a tripartite division (entrance, reception, residential 
area).'°> However, the existence of the andron in Egypt is infrequent, and seems 
to feature mainly in urban houses. The only rooms in the house that are sometimes 
assigned exclusively to women are bedrooms and storage rooms, often located on 
upper floors.!°° 

Bedrooms in Greco-Roman Egyptian papyri, dating from the 3rd century Bc 
to 7th century AD, are generally called koiton or koitonarion.'°’ Rooms used as 
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bedrooms are attested on the upper floors,'°* on the terrace,!°’ on the ground 
floor,'!® and in the towers.!'! Some sources also suggest that bedrooms were 
connected with adjacent semicircular rooms opened on one side, called exedrae. 
However, the exedra is also mentioned in other contexts, so it was not a space 
exclusively associated with bedrooms.!!* 

Bedroom furniture would be an important element in locating the bedroom in 
a house, but unfortunately, to my knowledge, no Ptolemaic or Roman beds have 
been found in situ. This is probably due to the fact they were very expensive 
items of furniture, so when people abandoned their houses they took their beds 
with them. The legs of a fine bed may have been found in situ by Grenfell and 
Hunt, but their excavation was pre-stratigraphic, so we are only left with a very 
vague description of the discovery.'!* Beds are mentioned in papyri where they 
were ordered for houses in villages and towns. More often though, people bought 
mattresses and pillows rather than beds which suggests that they either made their 
own beds or they slept on the ground.!"4 

Interestingly some documents from Greco-Roman Egypt attribute bedrooms 
explicitly to women. The first example, from the 2nd century ap, describes the 
bedroom of Aline, wife of the strategos (head of the civil administration of the 
nome) Apollonios, who built for himself and his family a luxurious mansion in 
the countryside of Hermopolis.''? Aline’s bedroom is mentioned in P. Giss 67, 
15-16,!'° and is located in the tower-house of the residential complex, while 
another bedroom, located by the ai8ptov, is mentioned in the same papyrus and in 
P. Brem. 15,7. Aline’s bedroom seems to be located on a different floor compared 
to the bedroom of the men of the house, and this could be an indication of gender 
differentiation, and the possible existence here of the andron and gynaikonitis.'\" 
However, this was an atypically large mansion, so a special bedroom looks more 
like a privilege for Aline, rather than a way to isolate her. 

A Byzantine papyrus from Herakleopolis, dated to the 6th century ap,!!® 
could also indicate a room reserved for women, according to Husson.!!? In this 
papyrus, a tenant leased a koit@vaptov (bedroom) on the second floor called a 
vvpootaniov. This word is a hapax, a literary modification of tapeiov, the private 
storeroom which was later called the KéAAa. According to Husson,!”° this tapeiov 
was called vvpugotapiov because it could contain the objects and clothes which 
formed the dowry of a fiancée. Whatever the function of the bedroom, it seems to 
be closely related to the von, the woman who had come of age. 

The term vvugev, attributed to a room, also appears in a Roman papyrus which 
describes the arrangements before a wedding feast.'*! As the name indicates a 
marriageable woman, and the letter concerns the preparation for a wedding, it is 
tempting to think that the voun@a@v was the room for the unmarried or betrothed 
woman. However, the allusion to the vvou@ev is not clear because the document 
unfortunately becomes fragmentary in the part mentioning this term. 

Evidence for the use of specific bedrooms for unmarried women appears 
in the story of the Israelite patriarch Joseph and his Egyptian wife Aseneth, 
originally written in Greek in the Roman Period, possibly by a Christian author, 
and preserved in a 6th century AD manuscript in Syriac.'** The second chapter 
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is particularly interesting because it describes the house of the unmarried girl 
Aseneth in Egypt: from this description, it is possible to see how a young unmar- 
ried girl lived in Greco-Roman Egypt. 


... Pentephres had a tower in his house, and it was large and very high. 2. 
And the top storey had ten rooms in it... . The second room contained all the 
finery for Aseneth’s adornment and treasure chests. [3]. . . 8. And all her girl- 
ish ornaments were there. [4] 9. The third room contained all the good things 
of the earth; [5] and it was Aseneth’s store-house. 10. And seven virgins had 
the remaining seven rooms, one each ... 12. And Aseneth’s large room, 
where she spent her time, [6] had three windows ... 14. And a golden bed 
stood in the room, facing the east ... 16. In this bed Aseneth used to sleep 
alone, and no man or woman ever [7] sat upon it, except Aseneth only .. .!*° 


The house seems to be a typical luxurious countryside house surrounded by high 
walls with guards. Inside the walls the complex included one, or maybe more, 
towers, the main house, a beautiful orchard, and an internal irrigation system 
which kept the trees watered. Aseneth was the only member of her family who 
lived in the tower and it is explicitly said that this would protect her from the gaze 
of men. However, the girl was not completely alone in the upper floor of the tower 
as it had ten rooms in total, three for Aseneth and the remaining seven for seven 
young servants of her own age. 

The description of Aseneth’s treasures in the rooms in the tower is probably 
exaggerated, but it is worthy of note because, to the best my knowledge, it is the 
only known detailed description of an unmarried girl’s bedroom in Greco-Roman 
Egypt. It is also unique in its description of an upper floor room in a tower-house. 
The details given for the tower itself are valuable independent of any specific 
study of women, as no upper floors survive; the terracotta models can only inform 
us of a tower’s external appearance. 

The bedroom had three windows, showing that the upper floor of pyrgoi had 
many. The main element of furniture described is the girl’s bed, where she slept 
alone. 

The second room contained Aseneth’s girlish clothes, and could have had a 
similar function as to the vvpp@otaniov in the the Byzantine house mentioned in 
SB V1 9153: a room with all the precious belongings which formed the dowry ofa 
fiancée. Alternatively, the equivalent of the vougotapiov could be Aseneth’s third 
room, which contained beautiful things.'*4 

As can be seen in the following chapters of this story, Aseneth and her servants 
did not live secluded lives in the tower because they were free to go back and forth 
from it and meet non-kin men. However, men were not allowed into Aseneth’s 
room, which is elsewhere defined as an ‘inner room’, as opposed to the other two 
storage rooms which seem to be less private and more accessible. 

When Aseneth’s bed 1s described, it is underlined that she slept alone, suggest- 
ing that normally a married woman shared her bed with her husband. We later 
learn that Aseneth stopped living in her father’s tower when she married Joseph, 
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and that she moved to Joseph’s house after the marriage, where she also gave 
birth. 

The story of Aseneth reminds us of a popular 18th Dynasty Egyptian folktale 
called ‘The Doomed Prince’,!*> where a prince falls in love with a girl who is 
locked up by her father in the upper floor of his tower-house.'*° Her father will 
only allow the girl to marry the man who manages to climb the tower and reach 


her: 


Now the chief was without a son, and he had but one daughter and she was 
very fair. He had caused to be erected for her a stately tower with seventy 
windows, on the summit of a cliff 700 feet from the ground. The fame of the 
girl went abroad, and her father sent for all the sons of chiefs in the land and 
said to them: ‘My daughter will be given in marriage to the youth who can 
climb up to her window.’!?’ 


In legal documents, tower-houses are also mentioned in relation to women. In 
a Ptolemaic contract between descendants of Greek immigrant families from 
Cyrene,'** we hear that an Apollonios owed a Demetria 400 drachmas, but instead 
of paying her he let her live in his pyrgos for one year. 


Apollonios has leased to Demetria his tower inherited from his father in the 
village of Takona in the Oxyrhynchite nome, doors and all, for 1 year from 
the month Hyperberetaios of the first year, on condition that Demetria and 
her associates!”? shall inhabit this tower for the agreed term of the contract, 
using it in whatever manner they wish and having a right of way through the 
existing passage from the tower to the street.!°° 


We do not know whether Demetria used the tower as her house or for a particular 
activity. This also depends on the interpretation of ‘the ones with her’: were they 
‘her associates’, as Rowlandson translates it, who shared a business (or a religious 
association) with her, conducted in the tower during the period of the lease? We 
do not know, but whatever is the case, Demetria shows a high level of independ- 
ence, being the only one who puts her name on the contract, even 1f she formally 
acts through a guardian. 

In a later will,'’! a mother established that the ground floor of the entrance 
tower should belong to her daughter if she divorced from her husband and did not 
have a place to live. The will shows that, in the Roman Period, women maintained 
the Egyptian right!*? to write a will and appoint their heirs independently from 
their husbands. 

All these documents show that the tower was often inhabited, owned or rented 
by women. There could be different reasons for this: judging from the story of 
Aseneth, one reason could be that unmarried women required more protection 
and privacy than the other members of the family, so the highest building of 
her father’s country estate was ideal. However, if we consider the woman’s will 
for her daughter, it is clear there might have been an economic reason as well 
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for women to occupy small portions of towers; women were more often the 
most disadvantaged economically, especially if they were divorced or widowed. 
Therefore, the tower, when built as an annex of a house, could be partially or 
entirely rented to external people, as it could offer unmarried, divorced and 
widowed women a cheaper place to live. However, this was not always the case: 
Demetria did not seem to be economically disadvantaged at all, and it is likely that 
her use of the tower was not exclusively residential. 

Many scholars study Late Dynastic and Greco-Roman pyrgoi in Egypt.'*? 
Lehmann, for example, compared Saite and Greco-Roman towers and modern 
tower-houses in Yemen. The oldest Yemenite towers are about 400 years old, but 
their design goes back much further. Consequently, the striking similarities they 
have with Egyptian towers 1s likely the result of a cultural koine between Egypt 
and the Near East, which continued into the medieval era, a time when tower- 
houses were still built in the Egyptian Fustat (9th-1 1th century ap).!*4 

Lehmann’s research has focused on urban tower-houses, which in Egyptian 
centres, as well as in Yemen, seem to have been built so that they abut each 
other.!*° The urban tower-house seems to be similar in design to those found in 
the countryside, but certainly rural towers, like those in the story of Aseneth and 
in the papyrus concerning Apollonios and Aline, guaranteed more peace and 
privacy. 

Privacy in modern Yemenite urban towers depends on their height: in fact, their 
flat crenellated roof is used as a residential space, so the person with the highest 
tower could spy on the others. Therefore, in Yemen the height of urban towers 
is agreed among neighbours and has been kept the same way for centuries. The 
height of towers was probably regulated in Ptolemaic Egypt as well, where the flat 
roof was used as a room.!°° 

Lehmann underlines other striking similarities between the Yemenite and 
Egyptian tower: the windows are made with wooden grids rather than with glass, 
and wood is also used for beams and to decorate niches. The structure of the 
towers 1s wider below and tapers to become narrower above, creating more dis- 
tance between the towers towards the top. The most official and public spaces 
are downstairs, while the more private rooms are upstairs. In addition, there is 
a seasonal variation in the use of rooms: the smallest are more frequently used 
in cold weather, while big, airy rooms are more utilised in warm weather. Both 
Yemenite and Greco-Roman Egyptian towers have a roofed kiosk (Figure 6.3), 
which today is used as a comfortable, sheltered area for sleeping in the summer, 
and enjoying the breeze while staying in the shade.!*” 

Two particular similarities between Yemenite and Egyptian towers are espe- 
cially relevant for us, as they concern the way women inhabited them. The first 
important similarity is the use of wooden bridges, which connect one tower with 
another. These bridges are used today to allow people to move from one structure 
to another, and in particular for women to move without being seen. Very similar 
bridges also connected the towers in Greco-Roman Egypt, according to the image 
from the Casa dei Pigmei in Pompeii.!** Another similarity with Egypt is that 
modern Yemenite women also tend to live on the upper floors of the house: there 
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are literary attestations from Greco-Roman Egypt that describe women having 
their rooms on the upper floors. 

These two resemblances with modern Yemen may imply that Greco-Roman 
Egyptian women lived apart from the rest of society and avoided being seen 
in public. However, in Chapter 1 I clearly showed that Greco-Roman Egyptian 
women were free to move, travel and manage their own business, so it seems 
unlikely that they wanted to hide while they moved from one tower to another. It 
is more plausible that the wooden bridges were simply built in Egypt as a com- 
fortable passage between towers which could be used by both women and men, 
a feature then adopted in Islamic culture as a passage to keep women concealed. 

These structurally concordant modern towers are places used for complete 
female segregation in some of the interior parts of Yemen. However, this is a 
non-traditional way of living, introduced only in the last few decades as a result 
of cultural and political change.'*’ This social change greatly affected women’s 
freedom, but it is so recent that it cannot have had a notable impact on the archi- 
tecture of the towers. Gender segregation is an exception in Yemen while gender 
division is not; most of the time women have their own rooms, and tend to live on 
the upper floor of towers. Unlike segregated women, these women are free to go 
out and even to work with men. 

These examples within Islamic culture do help our understanding of the idea of 
the gendered differentiation of space though. This idea of the division of domestic 
space between women and men does not depend on the quantity of space avail- 
able; in other words, gender differentiation is not only a characteristic of large 
houses, which can dedicate some rooms exclusively to women and some rooms 
only to men. Rather, gender differentiation derives from a particular religious and 
moral belief, so it is strictly applied both within large and small domestic spaces. 
Indeed, in medieval Egypt the differentiation between male and female areas can 
be observed in domestic spaces of all sizes: great Ottoman palaces had separate 
courtyards and entrances for men and women, but also a small early medieval 
house in the Egyptian oasis of Dakhla had a division between female and male 
areas within the same small room.'*° Extreme cases of gender differentiation 
within very small domestic spaces can be seen in many other cultures, for instance 
within the Bedouin tent.'*! 

As for Greco-Roman Egypt, we can see that rich women like Apollonios’ wife 
and Aseneth had their own rooms, but when we consider more modest houses at 
this time, such gender separation is not attested. Unless new sources appear that 
contradict this, it seems for now that in Greco-Roman Egypt there was no ideology 
that led to a gendered differentiation of domestic space. The only exception to this 
could be the practice of providing a more protected room to unmarried women in 
the upper floors of houses and towers. However, examples of this normally only 
appear among richer families, more concerned about their reputation and finding 
a good husband for their daughters. 

Considering the private function of the ai®piov, as opposed to the avAn, and 
considering the private nature of the spaces located on the uppers floor of houses, 
it seems to be the case that there was no gendered differentiation of the domestic 
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environment in Greco-Roman Egypt, only a division between public and private 
areas. 


6.3 Menstruation and childbirth in domestic contexts 


6.3.1 Menstruation: rethinking the theory of the room under the stairs 


The evidence presented in section 5.2 suggests that in the Greco-Roman Period 
groups of women from Upper Egypt used a room in order to perform their 
purification. I will now consider again the Demotic papyri from the Louvre we 
discussed earlier!** in relation to other sources that mention this room, and its 
possible relationship with purification during menstruation. 

Three Louvre Demotic papyri describe this room as a place where women 
perform their purification during menstruation. In these and other documents!*? 
the room is alternatively called: hrr(.t),!4 hrhr.t,!* hlyLt.'*° Colin'*’ tried to find 
a connection between this space and a space for women indicated in a Greek 
Ptolemaic document from Oxyrhynchos; this document is part of an unpublished 
papyrus, P. Fouad inv. 6.'*° The document has been dated by Colin to the 2nd 
century Bc and includes two enteuxeis addressed to King Ptolemy VI Philometor 
by a group of priests of a male god, whose name is not preserved. The second 
enteuxis deals with the bad behaviour of a certain Apollonios, who seems to have 
violated a sacred area of the temple. In the document, the name of a place opposite 
a temple is mentioned, and in this place some women are having ‘their menstrual 
period’. 


... kai da[E]p GAALov] tOz0v Tod Katévavtt [ToD dedyn]A@LEVOD iEpod EV WL 
Kai e81opé[vat ciciv ai yovjaikes abtdv agedpiCecbal1].!4? 

. and concerning another area (tOnoc) in front of the mentioned temple 
where their women are used to menstruate/perform the ablutions.'°° 


The verb agedpifeoOai derives from the noun a@édpoc which, according to 
Pedanius Dioscorides,!*! Galen’? and the Alexandrian Greek translation of 
Leviticus,!*? means ‘menstruation’. Colin also argued that the condition of men- 
struating, év G@éd5pa, corresponds to the Egyptian m hsmn.'*+ Two other Greek 
words, ta yuvaikeia!>> and t& Kataunjvia,!°° were used in Greek as synonyms of 
aédpoc.!?’ 

The place where these women were menstruating in the enteuxis of P. Fouad 
inv. 6 is only generically defined as a tozo0¢ which faces the sanctuary, so it is dif- 
ficult to establish its nature. However, Colin agrees with Husson that toz0c¢ might 
have been a building rather than just land.!°* If this was the case, it must have been 
a part of a building where these women lived, at least during this special time. 

In support of the idea that the tomoc is a small building attached to a house, 
there is a papyrus from Karanis dating to Ap 68,!*? in which the t6zo1 are small 
buildings built in the public courtyard of the house. Therefore, the place described 
in the 2nd century Bc document could have been an independent annex of a house. 
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Assuming this is the case, it would probably have been in a public courtyard like 
the tozo1 in Karanis. In fact, the public courtyard and its annexes were normally 
built near the main entrance, and this would explain why the tozoc was ‘facing 
the temple’; although the tézoc could still conceivably have been simply a room 
in the house which faced the temple.!®° 

Many scholars have called the room mentioned in the Louvre Papyri as a ‘room 
under the stairs’, and have identified this room in other earlier and later documents 
from Egypt written in Aramaic and Greek.'®! Elephantine, in particular, seems 
to have been an area of Egypt where this room under the stairs was adopted in 
houses, for at least nine centuries.!©* The earliest attestation of such a room can be 
found in some Aramaic documents written by the community of Jews who lived 
in Elephantine during the Late Dynastic Period.'® In one of these documents, 
dating to 404 Bc,!* the Jew Anani, granted his daughter Lady Jehoishma, part of 
his house in a donation that would become effective after his death: 


I gave to you that is the southern room, east of the large room of mine; and 
half the courtyard, that is half the yt (as it is called in Egyptian); and half the 
stairway beneath which is the peras(-sized) storage area.”!© 


In the Aramaic version of this document, the room under the stairs is defined as 
byt prs.'®° Scholars have translated it as the place of the size of a peras: the peras 
was a large unit of measurement used for silver. This means that the room under 
the stairs was considered to be a storage room of moderate dimensions. !°’ 

The room under the stairs reappears nine centuries later, in three contracts, 
dating to 530, 586 and ap 590, which all concern the sale of the same house in 
Syene.!°* In these documents, the room under the stairs is referred to with the term 
bnonécoiov.!° However, the Greek term is also associated with an Egyptian term, 
(t)x(p)pe,!”° which is used in the document to specify the function of the room. 
For example, in the AD 586 document, a woman sells to a man her half share of the 
house in Syene. The rooms sold in the act are listed in this way: 


... EPO ANO TOD KEAAiov Ev TPHTH OTéyN vEevovtOs sic Poppav Eic THVv 
dnpooiav PvuNV Kai GNO TOD ExaV@ ADTOD CLvELTOGIOD EV OELTEPA OTEYN 
VEVOVTOG Ei AiPa Eig TO TAGTOS TOD MEGOOD Kai AZO TOD DIOTEGION TOL YPNPE 
EV TPOTH OTEyN Kai AIO TOD votivov GvUTOGION EV TPITH OTEYN VEVOVTOG EC 
Boppav Eis TO KOIVOV GIOPLOV Kai AO TOD EXEV® AVTOD GEPOs EWS HEPOS K(ai) 
Gnd Tod AnndatiKod LEyGAOV S@patos ws Gépoc. . .17 

the room on the first floor, facing north 26toward the public road; and above 
it a living room on the second floor, facing 27west toward the landing8 of the 
stair; and the (recess) under the stair, namely, (the) chrere, on the first floor; 
28and the southern living room on the third floor, facing north toward the 
common 29courtyard; and the roof terrace above it, up to the air;!” 


The byt prs of the 5th century Bc Aramaic documents and the vzonéootov /(t)x(P) 
pe of the 6th century AD documents show a continuity in the use of a recess under 
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the stairs in this area of Egypt. In addition, the term (t)y(p)npe can be considered 
as a Greek transliteration of the term Arr(.t) / hrhr.t.! 

However, in none of these documents is this room linked with the purification 
rite for menstruation indicated in the Louvre Papyri from Thebes. The reason 
could be that the room under the stairs in the Elephantine houses did not have the 
same function as that indicated in the Louvre Papyri, especially in Jewish houses, 
where they seem to be small storage areas rather than proper rooms. Nevertheless, 
the absence of a specific reference to a Asmn/Kataujvia or GmEdpoc, could also 
mean that this room had more than one function, since the period of menstruation 
is limited to 5 or 6 days a month. Equally, if the Byzantine vzonéootov /(t)x(p)pE 
still maintained the same function as indicated in the Demotic papyri, it is possible 
that its purpose was not indicated in the contract because it was commonly known 
and taken for granted. 

Two centuries later, the room under the stairs appears again in a contract from 
the village of Jeme; the contract concerns the division of a house between an 
Abigaia and her aunt Elizabeth. This text, contained in P.KRU 35, was recently 
examined by Wilfong,!”* who also considered the use of this room under the stairs 
in relation to the texts of the Demotic Louvre Papyri. In the contract, Abigaia 
declares which share of the house should go to her aunt Elizabeth: 


You have received the room beneath the stairs and the room whose door 
opens north onto the stairs, and you control the whole veranda, whose door 
opens north onto the stairs, and the entire grain storage area, which is above 
the veranda, up to the top ... The outer door, the foyer, the water-holder, 
and the stairway are common areas between us, unless building is carried 
out in the house: if building is done, then each one will bring his staircase to 
his portion, in such a way that we are each satisfied with the two portions.!” 


In this papyrus, the room beneath the stairs is called erganrrwpt,'’° which, 
according to Crum’s Coptic dictionary, literally means a room ‘in angle below 
the staircase’.!”” 

The literary material shows that the room under the stairs is attested in Thebes 
and Elephantine; among these sources, only the Ptolemaic sources from Thebes 
mention a practice of purification in a room under the stairs. The only other 
Greco-Roman attestation of such a practice comes from P. Fouad inv. 6 from 
Oxyrhynchos; this unfortunately is quite vague about the kind of room used for 
menstruation. The term t6zoc, used is too generic to be able to be identified as a 
room under the stairs. 

Looking at the sources for this room under the stairs, I think that scholars 
have accurately analysed the possible philological links between the documents, 
identifying the presence of a long-lasting architectural tradition. However, any 
association between this sub-stair room and the practice of purification during 
menstruation, cannot be proven through the literary sources alone, as they do 
not give us a precise idea of the size and the location of these rooms within the 
house. 
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Figure 6.2 Three possible uses of the room under the stairs: 1) room accessed from the 
landing through a trap door, 2) a niche, 3) room accessed through a door. 


Even though the archaeological evidence is not helpful for the reconstruction of 
the perishable pavilions in the garden, or kiosks on the unpreserved upper storeys 
of the house (Figure 6.3), it can help us reconstruct rooms on the ground floor and 
in basements. In this way, we can still examine many rooms under the stairs from 
Greco-Roman houses (Figure 6.2). 

The first thing that can be noticed if we look at an actual house section is that 
the room under the stairs could be on different floors, because many houses had 
several floors and several flights of stairs. Such a room had different forms and 
can be archaeologically interpreted as: 

1) A niche: the space beneath the stairs of both Dynastic and Greco-Roman 
houses was often occupied by a niche, either used for storage, or containing a jar 
or an oven.!”8 

2) A secret room, hidden in the staircase, accessed through a trap door on one 
of the staircase landings: trap doors leading to underground chambers were not 
found exclusively within the floors of houses but also on the landings of internal 
staircases. These trap doors gave access to rooms hidden within the staircase. 
Examples of such secret rooms can be observed in many Hellenistic and Roman 
houses from the Fayyum, for instance, in Bakchias,'’”? Soknopaiou Nesos,!*° 
and Tebtynis.'*! House VIII in Bakchias (Figure 6.3) had four flights of stairs 
arranged around a central pillar.'*? The first ramp of stairs led to the first landing 
where a trap door (0.46 m x 0.38 m) on the floor gave access to a room hidden in 
the staircase (1.20 m x 0.51 m, h 1.16 m)!*° which had a vaulted roof, a mudbrick 
floor and plastered walls.'** 

A secret room hidden in the staircase was also found in a large Hellenistic house 
in Soknopaiou Nesos: House II 201.!*° The trap door on the landing of the stairs 
leads to the underground chamber W. Chamber W had a hole in its west facing 
wall; thieves probably broke into the chamber in search of valuable objects.!*° 
All these secret chambers in staircases are so small and difficult to access for an 
average sized person that they seem more likely to have been rooms for storing 
and protecting goods, rather than rooms which people themselves could use. 

3) A room accessible through a normal door on the ground floor beneath the 
flight of stairs: in house VIII in Bakchias, the space beneath the flight of stairs 
was occupied by an actual room, accessed through a normal door (Figure 6.3). 
As well as this room hidden within the staircase, there was also a room under the 
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Figure 6.3 Bakchias, house VIII. Plan and section c—d. The arrow in the plan shows the 
access from room E to the room under the staircase O. On the right a section of 
the room O and the staircase F. 


stairs, room O. This room was accessed from the central room of house E, and had 
a normal-sized vertical entrance, originally occupied by a door.!*’ Unfortunately, 
room O was never investigated in detail because it was too dangerous to access, 
but the report attests that it was very small and had a paved floor (in a phase which 
preceded its filling with sand).'** The paving may suggest that it was not just a 
secondary place for storage but it was still too small for a person to spend much 
time in comfortably. 

In the Louvre Papyri the room under the stairs is used for menstrual purification 
in two Theban houses where women have to make their ‘(menstrual) purification 
in the women’s room (= room under the stairs)’,!®*? However, the small room 
under the stairs in Bakchias, as well as the description of this room as being of 
very modest dimensions in the aforementioned Late Dynastic Aramaic contract 
from Elephantine,!”° suggest that it could not be a comfortable place where women 
spent some time during their menstruation. Therefore, we have to consider another 
function that made the room somehow important for menstruating women. 

In the example from Jeme, two women inherit a house that is divided into two 
smaller family units, with a common entrance; the share of Abigaia includes the 
room beneath the stairs. The example from Jeme reminds us of the medieval 
apartments in Cairo where houses were sometimes divided into small flats with a 
common entrance, called ‘rab.!?! These places were rented exclusively to families 
which included a female member.'”? Single men could only rent a smaller apart- 
ment without a kitchen. The ‘rab did not have a private entrance, but shared a 
common entrance and was accessible from the staircase. Each ‘rab had its own 
kitchen and latrine, which were both considered essential for women in these 
medieval Egyptian houses. 

That this room might be a latrine has not been discussed yet, but considering 
the association between the room and menstruation, a latrine could be a likely 
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interpretation. Indeed, the room under the stairs in Greco-Roman Egyptian houses 
could be compared to the swbhscalare in the imperial Roman house, which was 
often used as a latrine.!”° 

In Chapter 5.2, I showed that menstruation required a private act of purification 
in the room under the stairs; purification should be considered a ritual, but it is a 
very important hygienic matter. A menstruating woman, as well as a woman who 
had discharges during the postpartum period, needed a place to wash frequently. 
A space like the room under the stairs from Bakchias could have been paved 
not because it was an important room, but because the blood from menstruation 
(and maybe childbirth) could have been washed away more easily. In addition, 
according to Soranus, the newborn also had to be washed soon after birth and 
kept clean and swaddled,'** so the mother or the slaves had to be close to a place 
with water. This is a description of the room where the newborn had to be washed 
daily, according to Soranus: 


One must select a small room which is moderately warm, and must exclude 
bright light. After the midwife has sat down and spread a linen towel or a 
piece of cloth over her lap, she should lay the newborn down and .. . anoint 
it with lukewarm olive oil. . . and with her right hand she should pour warm 
water, well-tempered to the pleasure of the newborn.!”° 


In the story by Lysias mentioned above, we have an attestation of a bathroom used 
for washing the family’s newborn baby, located downstairs.!”° In Dynastic Egypt 
the act of making morning ablutions is called /7@.!°’ Later on, the term for public 
bath appears in Demotic Ptolemaic tax documents with the names s.t-eyw(.f)/s.t- 
ywn(.t).!°8 The terms corresponds in Greek documents to the Greek Badaveiov 
which is used to indicate both public baths and private bathrooms.'”? However, 
it is not certain whether the Demotic terms s.t-eyw(.t)/s.t-ywn(.t) were used for 
private bathrooms. 

Two Roman papyri attest to the presence of a BaAaveiov within the house, but 
also the use of straw and wood in order to heat the room.?”° The term Aovtpav is 
also attested and becomes more common in the Byzantine Period. However it is 
likely that BauAaveiov and Aovtpav were two different kinds of bathroom. Perhaps 
the first was a bathroom with more than just a room and warm water available, 
while the other was just a single small room with cold water.?”! 

Another object has been associated with latrines, but its interpretation is not 
certain because it is only mentioned in one papyrus.*” This is a rent contract from 
Alexandria dated to 13 Bc. In it the tenant of the house declares that by the end of 
the contract he will give back the house with the doors, the windows and the keys 
and also other things which are within the house: the wheel, the wooden winch, 
the wooden lever in the wall and the two Aacavitar digpot. 

We only have this one attestation of this word: Aaoavitai derives from Adoava, 
a pierced container or tripod described in Hippocratic treatises as a night stool 
and seat for people suffering from retained placenta or anus prolapse.7°° The 
term di@pocg means seat or couch and was used as the name for the birthing 
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stool. Alternatively it could be interpreted as a pierced vase or latrine, or a tripod 
where a water bucket were deposited.”°* We need to be cautious as to possible 
interpretations, given the absence of archaeological contexts, but if we consider 
the evidence provided by the Hippocratic treatises, and the possible link between 
the ceramic chamber pot and the birthing stool, I think that the Aacavitar digpot 
could be seats used for childbirth, as well as possible items for the latrine. 

As a toilet seat, the Aaoavitn could also have been a pierced wooden stool like 
the one found in the tomb of the architect Kha in Deir el-Medina.*”° Kha’s wooden 
stool was interpreted as a commode, a portable toilet seat where a chamber pot or 
a bed of sand was placed underneath.”°° In NK houses toilet seats could also be 
made of stone: a very well preserved movable toilet seat was found in Amarna 
and is now at the Cairo Museum.’ Borchardt has discovered and discussed 
several privies with fitted brick toilets in the houses of Amarna.*°* These fitted 
toilets like the movable ones did not have a deep pit underneath so the inhabitants 
were probably inserting a low jar, which was regularly brought out of the house 
to be emptied.*°? The common use of indoor privies in the Late Dynastic Period 
is attested by Herodotus,*!’ who observed that the Egyptians preferred to ‘ease 
themselves’ indoors while they ate outdoors.7!! 

There were also public baths for ablutions, especially in the Roman Period, 
a precious facility for poorer people without a bathroom at home. Since the 
Dynastic Period, people without a bathroom used many different kind of contain- 
ers to wash, which are often mentioned by ostraca and papyri, because they were 
often included in wills and marriage contracts. 

For the Dynastic Period, the Wérterbuch offers three Egyptian words for wash- 
ing bowl: %b.t, b3.y, hsmn.y.* In some documents coming from the Ramesside 
archive of Lady Naunakhte in Deir el-Medina, a bronze washing bowl, weighing 
13 deben of copper and valued at ten sacks of emmer, is mentioned with the name 
mtwt2) 

In O.Cochrane + O.Gardiner 264, a Ramesside hieratic ostracon from Deir 
el-Medina, a woman lists her property, which includes personal objects and jew- 
ellery. The first object she mentions is a bronze washing bowl:7!* in Greek papyri 
dating to the Greco-Roman Period, the name of these containers is well known 
because they were often included in marriage contracts:7!> Aoutip, AovtHptov, 
LOUVTPLOV, AOVTPISIOV, YAAKOV, LAKTPA, OKALOV, TPOVAALOV, Ddpia, and DdpEiov. 
These recipients for ablutions were used daily, as well as in the context of domes- 
tic religious purification, as Philo of Alexandria described them.7!° 

One of the aforementioned names used in Dynastic Egypt for washing basin is 
Damm hsmn.y; this name is translated as washbasin and pitcher.”!’ These imple- 
ments were certainly used for purification with water and natron in the official 
religious rituals of kings. However, the purification still had a private character as 
it happened in a private room of a temple called the h.t hsmn (house of natron).?!8 

However, it is very likely that the /smn.y was also used by people for domestic 
religious ablutions. As I showed in 3.3, the main reasons for women to carry out 
ablutions were sexual intercourse, menstruation and childbirth. If we recall now 
once again the sentence in one of the Louvre Papyri: ‘you should make your 
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(menstrual) purification in the women’s room (= room under the stairs)’,”!? it is 


very likely that by ‘purification’ what is meant is that women were expected to 
wash themselves in that room. 

Another piece of evidence for the use of the room under the stairs as a latrine, 
may be seen in modern Arabic. The Demotic words for this room are /rr(.t),””° 
hrhr.t?' and hlyl.t. In an Arabic dialect from Upper Egypt the modern term 
harara,’”” very similar to the Demotic /rr(.t), is used informally to say ‘bath- 
room’. In addition, in Medieval Arabic the term (Beyt or Kursi) Khala,??* similar 
to hlyl.t, is used as the word for latrine.?*4 Furthermore, in 20th century mudbrick 
houses from Egypt, the space under the stairs is called hanut, and it is often used 
to house a water jug.”*° 

The Egyptian words fsmn and hsmn.y clearly show that the Egyptians associ- 
ated menstruation with the use of a latrine. I have also noticed that the Greek 
word G&@edpoc, menstruation, which appears in P. Fouad. inv. 6 for women who 
are menstruating (G@edpicecat), may be compared with a Greek noun deriving 
from it: 6 AMEdpav, @voc, which means ‘latrine’. This term is quite rare and only 
appears in the Gospels of Mark??° and Matthew,”’ and in a law which regulates 
the town clerks’ maintenance of public toilets in the city of Pergamon.?”* Judging 
from these sources, this term was in use in the Greco-Roman world in the Ist—2nd 
centuries AD. 

We can also say something about the furniture of this privy. Hesychius of 
Alexandria in the 5th century AD made a Lexicon of rare Greek terms whose 
meaning must have fallen out of use in Byzantine Egypt.’”’ In this Lexicon he 
provides the definition of dgedpedoat as ‘éxi Sippw KdOicav’ (sitting on a seat),”*° 
so perhaps the G@edpav indicates a small private latrine with a seat (Sigpoc).*! 
Judging from the example of movable seats (Aaoavitat digpo1) from a house in 
Alexandria,”*? the seat of the G@edpav could have been a movable item as well. 
Finally, if we consider the attestations for water jugs, there was probably a jug in 
the agedpav to wash and clean the impurity from the body, and wash away the 
impurity of the G@edpoc.?*? 

In conclusion, documents from within the Louvre Papyri collection provide 
us with evidence for a practice of hygienic and ritual ablution that took place in 
the room under the stairs. The archaeological evidence confirms that these rooms 
could have been used as latrines, while also indicating that they were not designed 
to be utilised for a significant period of time. As a latrine, the room under the 
stairs would also have been an ideal place where a newborn could be washed and 
swaddled, according to the parameters set by Soranus at least. The toilet was used 
as a latrine but also for private ablutions, including menstrual ablutions. 

The archaeological evidence from Greco-Roman Egyptian houses also shows 
that some did not have any room under the stairs, only a niche for storage. 
Therefore, in these cases the inhabitants probably had their toilet either in a dif- 
ferent part of the house or in an external annex. 
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6.3.2 Childbirth: external pavilion or room within the house? 


In previous chapters, I have shown how every phase of childbirth was ritualised. 
One of the first rituals before a woman gave birth was setting up the space in the 
birthing room. The moment of childbirth was the initial part of a liminal phase 
for the mother and the child in which they both waited to be admitted into the 
family and into society. The moment of childbirth is rarely depicted in Dynastic 
Egyptian iconography, it being confined mainly to religious imagery. However, 
the moment of postpartum is depicted in NK ostraca, especially from Deir el- 
Medina, where they show a woman sitting on a stool or on a bed, attended by a 
female or Nubian slave, who normally brings her a mirror and other toilet items. 

These very elusive images of confinement have stimulated the imagination 
of scholars for many years. The main theory which was formed, was one where 
childbirth happened in an airy structure called a “birth arbour’, also called a “birth 
pavilion’ or birth bower.*** Other scholars have decided to follow the idea that the 
room of confinement was inside the house,”*° and others have argued for the front 
room of Deir el-Medina houses as a possible candidate.**° 

Before discussing all these theories in more detail, it is necessary to make a dis- 
tinction between childbirth and confinement. Labour lasted for a few hours, while 
confinement lasted for many days.**’ As a consequence, the space for childbirth 
had to be adequate but not necessarily as comfortable as the place of confinement. 
Therefore, it is possible that the room for childbirth and the room for confinement 
were not one and the same. We do know, however, that sometimes the furniture 
used during labour and confinement was different: as we saw in Chapter 2, 
women gave birth on a stool, while during confinement they are depicted sitting 
or lying on a bed. 


6.3.2.1 Pavilion 


The pavilion was a hut made of reeds and mats which was commonly used in 
Egypt during the Dynastic Period and is still used today in the desert. These were 
the houses of the poorest people, while the rich used them as a shelter for cattle, 
as a place for shade in the garden, or as a temporary place for spending the night 
if they were far from home.”** The workmen who built the tombs of the Valley of 
the Kings in Deir el-Medina, for example, built some huts, still preserved today, 
near the Valley, in order to spend the night near the site during working days. 

The pavilion was used by ordinary Egyptians in a functional way as a place to 
stay temporarily. However, it could also be a place for diplomacy and a display of 
status for the elite and royalty. For instance, royalty are represented enjoying the 
shade under a pavilion,”*’ but the pavilion-tent was also the place where the king 
welcomed his guests.**? 

Some Dynastic sources also suggest that both ordinary people and the elite 
considered the pavilion an important structure during the events of childbirth and 
confinement. The earliest visual representation of the pavilion may be the hiero- 
glyphic sign for giving birth (ms, F33) fh. This statement might sound surprising 
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because this sign has been interpreted by Gardiner as three fox skins tied together, 
and nobody has ever proposed any alternative interpretation. However, in my 
opinion, this sign is actually very similar to a hut made of reeds, like the ones that 
are still built today in Egypt. In addition, the hieroglyph for giving birth, 
which since the time of the OK had existed as a composite sign,**! shows * 
the image of the ‘three fox skins’ associated with a woman giving birth f 
If we accept Gardiner’s interpretation of the sign, it would be hard to explain why 
a woman was represented giving birth on three fox skins. In contrast, an associa- 
tion between the woman and the place where she gave birth makes perfect sense. 
In fact, in alternative versions of the hieroglyph of birth, the woman is lying on the 
birth bricks, the main symbol of the birthing place.**” Therefore, the interpretation 
of sign ms, F33 as a hut-pavilion seems more appropriate. 

One of the earliest Egyptian attestations of the pavilion is in a spell, dated to 
the MK, in which a mother invokes the goddess Hathor, asking her to go to her 
pavilion (I put in bold the term used for pavilion): 


mj nz hw.t-hr.w Bye hnw.t m p3yz (vs. 11,1) jmw nfr m By wnw.t nfr(.t) m 
By mhy.t ndm.t.. 2° 

Come to me, Hathor, my mistress, to my fine pavilion, in this happy hour, 
with (?) this pleasant north (wind) . . “4 


This invocation implies that the labour was happening in an airy structure in an 
open place, refreshed by the northern wind. This structure is defined as a tent or 
pavilion in the Worterbuch 39 =) jmw.* 

In the NK there are many different kinds of attestations for the pavilion. The 
most important examples include: a mention in a spell for a mother and child;7*° 
in a group of ostraca from Deir el-Medina;*"’ and on a group of statuettes from 
Amarna?** The pavilion also appears on some wall paintings coming from the 
houses of Amarna and Deir el-Medina.*”” 

The term jtn.w nh ie of 41 mmm | [3 Appears in a spell of the Zauberspriiche 
fiir Mutter und Kind, in a medical recipe to cure ‘stomach problems in a child’; 
the jtn.w nh in particular is ‘used to put out the child’s fever’.?°! According to 
the Wérterbuch2” jtn.w iw AY F ) means ‘riddles’, while the term ll in this 
context has been interpreted by Eaton as a ‘temporary reed shelter’ where the 
newborn was protected by demons and from ailments.**? This shelter according to 
Eaton could have been used as a temporary magical structure, which evoked the 
marshy environment where Isis had given birth to Horus. However, Eaton noticed 
that the word jtn.w, also used in the Ebers papyrus,” literally means ‘riddles’ but 
also ‘ashes’, and so she thinks that the /-structure could have been burnt when it 
was discarded and its ashes were used to cure children.**> The term / can also be 
found in other medical recipes.**° 

Eaton discusses who could have used the pavilions in ancient Egypt for child- 
birth. According to her, these structures belonged to the poor because their houses 
were too small to give mothers and children enough privacy.”°’ I agree with this, 
although only in part. The poorest people in Egypt certainly had smaller houses 
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than the rich, but what changed between the rich and the poor was not just the 
size but also the materials that people could use for building their houses. Richer 
people could use mudbrick and silt mortar, while those who were poorer used a 
mixture of clay and straw or reeds. Despite the difference in size between the most 
modest and average houses, it should not be ruled out that inhabitants of both built 
temporary huts as annexes to host their wives and newborn children. This still 
happens in many African cultures: sometimes women receive their hut to have a 
private space, as in the case of the Dogon,”°* or the Kasena.”°? Sometimes, there is a 
marked religious significance behind women’s isolation in huts during postpartum 
and menstruation: this is the case with the Falasha, an Ethiopian Jewish group. 

However, the pavilion represented in NK iconography seems to be much more 
than a perishable structure used by the poor to make up for a lack of space. Indeed, 
the context for the images of the pavilion are not exclusively domestic; they are 
also funerary and religious, suggesting a symbolic importance which goes well 
beyond a mere practical use. In NK images on ostraca and wall paintings, the 
birth pavilion is an airy structure supported by papyriform columns, around which 
there are convolvulus vines with flowers. Under this structure there is a scene 
related to the postpartum phase, normally a mother with a child assisted by female 
servants, with some variation within this (Figure 6.4). 





Figure 6.4 Detail from ostracon from Deir el-Medina: a mother is breastfeeding her 
baby, sitting on a birth stool under a pavilion. The pavilion is decorated with 
convolvolus vines. 
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In the gamma chamber of the Royal Tomb of Amarna, there is an image which 
seems to represent a birth pavilion;*°! the scene represents the mourning for the 
death of one of the daughters of Akhenaton, Meketaten, who died after having 
given birth to a lively child. A pavilion, probably with a celebratory function, had 
already been set up to host the princess and her child, but, after Meketaten’s unex- 
pected death, the place was converted into a funerary pavilion. Arnold defines 
this pavilion as a sh ntr, a pavilion for the divine birth, which was originally built 
with reeds for daily use and gradually assumed a religious connotation, especially 
linked to childbirth.*°? Assuming that the sh ntr derived from actual childbirth 
huts, we could consider sf ntr as a fourth name to define this pavilion, already 
called by the names jmw, j3m.w and h. 

Other famous images of the pavilion come from the workmen’s village of Deir 
el-Medina. These workmen were a privileged class in NK Egypt who used their 
drawing skills on ostraca to express their own personality artistically, something 
that had been rare in Egyptian art previously. They chose these objects to depict 
their everyday lives, including images of their women with their newborn chil- 
dren.*° The images show women sitting on a stool holding a baby on their lap 
(Figure 6.4); they are almost naked and have a peculiar hairstyle, divided into 
three locks. The mothers are assisted by a servant, who brings a mirror. In one 
of the ostraca there are small winged figurines, who seem to represent the god 
Bes.* 

Brunner-Traut was the first to notice the iconography of the pavilion in the 
ostraca from Deir el-Medina,?© and she called this structure a ‘Wochenlaube’. 
She noticed how much these structures are similar to the mammisi, the Greco- 
Roman temple celebrating the birth of the divine child, something that could 
hardly be a coincidence in her view. She claims that there is no evidence for NK 
mammisis because they were not built in stone, and that it is likely that there was 
some sort of celebration for the birth of divine children, for which a perishable 
celebratory pavilion was built. Brunner-Traut herself claims that this kind of 
structure was also used for many other functions: ‘as shelters for cattle’ and 
humorously enough, she adds they could even be used as ‘places for extra-marital 
affairs’ or ‘temporary brothels’.*°° A similar structure with papyriform columns, 
but with grape vines rather than convolvulus examples, is also represented on a 
faience plate: a young woman, flanked by a monkey, stands under the pavilion 
and is fishing from her garden.7°’ 

Some characters and some objects consistently appear in the birth pavilion 
iconography:7°* the woman is dressed in a transparent dress; when she sits on a 
bed or on a stool her feet are put on a foot-table for comfort.” She is assisted by 
maidens who offer the mother a mirror, a drink or make-up items;?’ she is offered 
fruit?” or she is given make-up,”” and a Nubian maiden may be shown washing 
her feet.?”> Another maiden is shown styling the woman’s hair.?”4 

The image of the god Bes appears on sixteen images out of twenty-nine, mir- 
rors appear in eleven scenes. Kohl pots appear in seven images and always with 
a mirror; broad collars are less frequent but do appear occasionally. There 1s also 
the image of the snake, which recalls the cobra snake Meretseger, who received a 
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cult in Deir el-Medina.*”> Backhouse also identifies a distinctive sub-group, called 
‘elaborate beds’;?” a distinctive iconography defines them as a coherent group. 
In all scenes, the bed has feet shaped like Bes, with scalloped edges and a thick 
mattress. In addition, in all the scenes the main figure faces the viewer’s right, 
breastfeeding, and appears naked except for a broad collar. A mirror and kohl pots 
are present either in the background or as items of presentation. 

The same iconography described above on the ostraca can also be seen in ter- 
racotta statuettes, representing miniature beds or mothers and children on a bed; 
these are found at Deir el-Medina and El-Amarna.””’ We also see such imagery in 
mural paintings from houses at El-Amarna and Deir el-Medina.?” 

In Deir el-Medina houses, pavilion scene paintings were also found on mys- 
terious bed-shaped structures, which have been associated many times in the 
past with childbirth and confinement. These bed-shaped structures were found 
in twenty-eight out of the seventy houses excavated in Deir el-Medina, and were 
always in the first room of the house, normally in the corner of the room.?” 
They were 1.70 m long, 0.80 m wide and 0.75 m tall, and were fully or partially 
enclosed by a brick wall; the beds could be accessed via a small ramp with a few 
steps.?°° The wall around these structures was often plastered and whitewashed, 
with some decorated with these pavilion scenes. These structures have been called 
‘lits clos’, and were at first interpreted as cultic places but also as beds used for 
childbirth.**! The debate about their use continued though,”*” with some scholars 
claiming they had a practical use rather than a cultural one because they occupied 
a large part of the important front room.7** However, the theory that it was used as 
a bed has lost favour because it would have been too uncomfortable. In addition, 
‘lits clos’ are all located in the least private room of the house, so it is more likely 
that they were status symbols and/or cultic installations, rather than beds. So a 
cultic function seems the most likely one.?*4 

In the workmen’s village of Amarna, forty-six brick structures similar to the ‘lit 
clos’ were found in the gardens of private houses. The kiosks in the gardens have 
different sizes and different degrees of complexity in their plan. According to the 
reconstruction proposed by Ikram,”*° some were just small shrines with a raised 
platform and stairs, similar to the ‘lit clos’ and to the altars found in the houses 
of Amarna. Others were much bigger in size and resembled small temples. Cult 
statues and wall paintings of Akhenaton, Nefertiti and of the couple worshipping 
the Aten were found in these structures, suggesting that the house inhabitants used 
them to worship the royal family and the Aten as divine triad. However, the larger 
garden structures might have had other functions as well, maybe connected with 
childbirth and confinement. 

The evidence from these houses in Amarna shows in general that the workman 
community gave a great deal of importance to ritual practices around birth and 
confinement:*° birth scenes were so important to them that they painted them in 
the front room of their houses where they could be displayed as a status symbol. 
The celebration of the confinement and the mother is made clear not only by 
the position of the paintings in the house, but also by the similarity between the 
representations of common mothers and divine/royal mothers. 
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The iconography from houses and ostraca suggest that the pavilion was a physi- 
cal structure rather than just a symbolic place represented in idealised childbirth 
scenes. The Westcar Papyrus tells us that the birth of Ruddjedet took place in a 
closed room,7*’ so, generalising from this, we can propose three possible explana- 
tions for the function of the pavilion: 


1. It could be a temporary or permanent structure built in the garden or on the 
roof, used for both childbirth and confinement in the summer, whereas the 
room inside the house was used during the winter; 

2. The pavilion was used for confinement while the more protected room inside 
the house was used during childbirth; 

3. Childbirth, and perhaps confinement, initially took place in a pavilion, as 
indicated by its symbolic representation and possibly by the hieroglyph ms, 
already used in the OK. However, practices around childbirth changed over 
the centuries and a more comfortable bedroom might have replaced the old 
pavilion. 


In the Greco-Roman Period, the pavilion received its greatest symbolic repre- 
sentation in the mammisi. It would be tempting to look for possible similarities 
between the architecture of the mammisi and the symbols used for the Dynastic 
pavilion, in order to understand whether the domestic structure influenced the 
religious one. However, this research concerns the domestic context, so we need 
to focus on that. Currently, I think that the birth pavilion inspired the symbolic 
structure of the mammisi but, at the same time, this pavilion continued to exist 
within the domestic context. 

In fact, evidence from papyri shows that pavilions were still built in many 
Greco-Roman Egyptian houses. Egyptian domestic architecture did not change 
radically in the Greco-Roman Period, so allowing us to identify the Greco-Roman 
‘descendant’ of the Dynastic birth pavilion. 

In this way, the pavilion in Greco-Roman Egyptian houses could be a structure: 


1. inthe garden; 
2. inthe public or private courtyard; 
3. on the roof. 


1) GARDEN 


In the Greco-Roman Period there are attestations of several kinds of buildings 
in the garden of the house. The garden was called k3m in Demotic?®* and «ioc, 
Knriov, mapddeicoc in Greek.**? When considering the presence of a pavilion 
in the garden, we have to keep in mind of course that not all houses had enough 
space for a garden. In cities and villages only rich houses had one, while rural 
houses, where there was more space, allowed even modest houses to have vines, 
orchards and gardens. 

In the aforementioned first story of Setna Khaemwese,””’ the protagonist Setna 
visits Tabubu, a priestess of Bastet in her house in Bubastis, by the temple. 
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Tabubu’s house is described as tall, (maybe it was a tower but this is never speci- 
fied), and surrounded by a wall. The house also had a garden on the northern side 
and a garden storehouse or garden room. There is not much agreement about how 
to translate the name that is given for this structure in the story: p3 pr n p3 k3m. 
According to Griffith’s translation it is a ‘chamber of the garden’;”?! Lichtheim 
defines it as a ‘storehouse in the garden’;?”? Tait ‘the garden-house’.*”? 

In the story, Setna is mysteriously attracted to this structure, so it is unlikely 
that it was a simple storage room. Setna goes to Tabubu’s house with the purpose 
of seducing her, so maybe he considers the garden house as a possible place 
for their erotic meeting. However, Tabubu does not bring Setna into the garden 
house: instead, she asks him to follow her upstairs on the staircase of the house 
(trt n p3 ©.wy).?*4 The room where Setna and Tabubu are supposed to have inter- 
course is Tabubu’s room; in the text it is defined as pr. Lichtheim translates this 
as ‘storehouse’ and it seems from her translation that they are lying in the building 
in the garden. However, Tait translated the second room as ‘room’, and Griffith 
as ‘chamber’. 

This story shows that some houses in the Ptolemaic Period probably had a 
garden house that had the function of a bedroom. However, its definition as pr is 
too vague to attribute a more specific purpose. 

Greek papyri mention other small structures that occupied the garden of the 
house: the kaAvBn, the KkéAAov and the Lpovoywpov or Lovotkidtov. The KaAvpn 
was a Sort of hut, a semi-permanent structure built on the roof, in the garden and 
in the courtyard of houses. Husson records several papyri that mention it, and also 
includes a fine drawing to show what it may have looked like.’ 

The xéAAov, and its variations: KéAAa, KeAAGpiov, KeAAdpucov are attested 
from the 2nd century Ap, and considering the context, these terms could indicate 
a small room or a small building, and a group of papyri show that it could have 
been in different places inside or outside the house.’’° Within the house it was 
mentioned inside a cvundotov,””’ but it could also be in the entrance tower. As a 
building outside the house,”’* it could be used for storage, but also as a very small 
house where an owner could house labourers. In the latter case, the houses were 
aligned in regular rows and were very close to one another.”” Before KéAha, the 
term tapeiov/téuiov was used during the Ptolemaic-Early Roman Period as a 
small building whose functions are not specified. 

Both povoympov or Lovoy@poc, as well as wovotkidtov have been defined as 
a house for one family.*°? However, by the 2nd century ap the term indicates a 
single room which could be closed by a key, for instance in this letter: 


LNKETL AOYOV TOLEiGNal TEPi TIS KAEISOS TS LOVOYMpPODv. Ov yaP BEAM DULAC 
Tovc adEed@ods EvEKA ELLOD 1} GAAOD Siamopsy Tiva EyxEtv. 

I exhort you, brother, no longer to concern yourself with the key of the single 
room. For I do not want you, the brethren, on account of me or (1. 15) another 
to have any difference.°”! 
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2) COURTYARD 


Most small buildings are described as in a public courtyard, the avAn: the granary, 
Onoavpoc, the farmer’s building, €xavAtc, the agricultural storehouse, ézoikiov, 
the storehouse, KéAAa, and the house of the pastophores, mactogdpiov.*? Some 
small buildings defined as oiko1, oiknata, KéAAa, KEAAia, oiKidia, TOTO1, could 
have been small buildings that may also have had a residential use.*°* Such build- 
ings were more frequently in the public courtyard than in the private courtyard, 
perhaps.*** However, there are some attestations of buildings in the ai®piov. One 
of them is in a letter*°> from the archive of the strategos Apollonios, a member 
of an upper class Greek-Egyptian family from Hermopolis. This letter is part of a 
group of correspondence between Apollonios and his wife Aline or his architect 
Herodes, which indicate that Apollonios wanted to build a large countryside estate 
in Hermopolis.*” In a letter of Apollonios to Herodes, the strategos explains to his 
architect that he wants a bedroom (koiton) built in the private courtyard.*°’ The 
only other attestation of a bedroom in the private courtyard is very late, dating to 
¢. AD 6572" 

In a 5th century papyrus,” a woman called Didyme takes out a lease on three 
rooms: two are dining rooms and a further room has been translated as a phovoy@pov 
‘with all its finiments’, with the claim that it was a room separated from the rest of 
the building and located in the private courtyard of the house.*!° The povoya@pov 
also appears in another papyrus, but its location is more ambiguous.*!! 

In another papyrus, the house described has an independent structure both 
in the private courtyard and on the flat roof of the house.*!” The building in the 
courtyard is called a keAAiov, while the building on the roof is a KaAbBn: 


EV OiKia AvEewypéevy sic AiPa év TO GiOpiwm KEAAiov EV AvEeMypéevOV sic 
Poppe kai ev TO Spat KaADPHV Gvewypéevyy sic AiPa ETA TAVTOS ALVTAV 
TOD dtkaiov obv YPNOTNpIOv. 

...1n a house facing west, in the [private] courtyard one small building 
facing north and on the flat roof a kiosk, facing west with every right 
attaching to them and together with all appurtenances.*!* 


3) ON THE ROOF: 


The roof (S@ua) was used for several functions like eating*!* and praying.*!> 
However, there are also attestations of small buildings used as bedrooms on 
the roof (Figure 6.5).°'° The roof guaranteed more air without being exposed 
to the eyes of strangers: in fact, there are descriptions where it was surrounded 
by a protective fence. This measure was adopted by the strategos Apollonios in 
Hermopolis.*!’ The terrace appears to be a place that can be locked away from the 
rest of the house judging by a 2nd century AD petition, in which a thief keeps some 
people imprisoned in the terrace.*! 

In a contract from Tebtynis,*!? a mother sells two rooms to her son, and one of 
these is a bedroom situated on the third floor of the house: 
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You have satisfied my heart (with the) silver of the price of my half share of 
this room which 1s built which is equipped with beams and doors downstairs, 
together with my half share of the way of entrance and exit, together with my 
half share of this bedroom (in) the third story.*”° 


This contract is particularly interesting because it 1s written both in Demotic and 
Greek and the two versions do not give the same description of the bedroom. In 
the Demotic version, quoted above in translation, the bedroom is ‘in the third 
story’ while the Greek version of the same document, says that the bedroom is 
‘on the roof’: 


... EAL TOD SM@LATOS ETEPOV NUVGDVD LEPOSG KVT@VOS AEYOLEVOD GO@PMTOV 


... and on the roof another half share of a so-called bedroom, unplastered**! 


Judging from the Demotic and Greek version, the bedroom seems to be a sort of 
semi-permanent small building, built on the roof. The Demotic version specifies 
that it was on the third floor, giving us important information about the height of 
the house. The Greek version specifies that it was unplastered, and built on the 
roof. The bilingual contract dates to the early Roman Period, but as I have shown, 
in the papyrus P. BGU I 305, 13-15, the tradition of building small kiosks or 
rooms on the top of the house continues well into the Byzantine Period, and can 
be compared with the tradition of roof kiosks in Yemenite tower-houses. 





~ 


> 


Figure 6.5 Reconstruction of a Greco-Roman Egyptian tower house model with a kiosk 
based on a terracotta tower model. 
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6.3.2.2 Room in the house 


Another possible alternative to the pavilion, as a space occupied by women during 
childbirth and confinement, is that it was a room in the house. According to our 
modern way of living, we find it natural to think that the birthing room was the 
bedroom. However, it is important to focus on what the ancient sources say about 
this room and whether there are any explicit references to a bedroom. A papyrus 
from Late Dynastic Egypt suggests that the bedroom was not only a possible place 
for postpartum confinement, but it could also have been a place where women 
gave birth. The P. Brooklyn 47.218.2, dating to the 7th century Bc, includes two 
spells to help childbirth, which mention the room of the parturient using two 


Egyptian terms, translated by Egyptologists as ‘bedchamber’:*” 


The first one (x+IV.7-8): 

Spell for the protection of the bedchamber (/nkt) of the parturient (#3 ms?) . . . 
The second one (x+V.7-13): 

Spell for the protection of the bedchamber (#3 s.t sdr) of the parturient . . . 


The words used for the bedchamber are /nkt and #3 s.t sdr, but sdr also means 
lying down/being bedridden.*** The state of being bedridden could indicate a 
common ailment, but also the postpartum confinement which follows a difficult 
birth. In a letter, a certain Aurelius Syrus writes to his brother to let him know that 
his sister is still ‘laid up’ after having given birth. 


‘Hpaagic Attivéov KB sikddi Kai dev<tépg> nvoc TétoKev ONAL, Pd 
ONLEPOV KaTeKITAL Kai Ob SbVaLE EAOEiv TPd¢ ALLatiav.**4 

Herais daughter of Attineus on the 22nd, the twenty-second, gave birth to a 
daughter; until the present time she is laid up, and I cannot come to Amatia, 
so send Akoutas now at once.*”° 


Considering this aspect of confinement, it is also worth considering the Demotic 
term for bedroom which is: “wy mn or st mn. There are many possible meanings 
for mn but the Chicago Demotic Dictionary defines mn in this case as the verb ‘to 
remain’.**° It could thus be interpreted as the room that remains, the endurable 
room. However, as this word also means ‘landing place’, or ‘docks’, it sounds 
more like a room where one could remain and rest. 

The bedroom was certainly chosen when problems with the pregnancy arose. 
A Ptolemaic petition by a man called Sabatteios reports that his pregnant wife had 
received blows from another woman and risked to have a miscarriage: 


dewas Kakon[a]Oeiv Kai KAwom[Eetodc yeyo|vviac Kivovvedet [6] Exel Ey(*) 
ylalotpi naisiov éx[t]poua yi[veo]§a[1] wetaAAGéay t[o]v Biov.2?7 
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... She is suffering severely and having had to take to her bed her unborn 
child is in danger of dying and being miscarried.*”* 


To conclude this discussion on the room used for childbirth, it is worth mention- 
ing a fragment of Soranus, reported by the 13th century Ap author Aurelianus. 
This describes the ideal conditions of the room where childbirth takes place: 


The bed should also be low, so that the midwife can restrain the parturient. 
And it should be solidly located, lest it shake when the fetus is drawn down. 
And the place in which delivery takes place and where women rest after 
delivery should be of medium size. Indeed a small room makes people suf- 
focate and a big one 1s not easily found warm. Besides, the air should be of 
moderate temperature; for cold air by its contrast has a somewhat astringent 
action; while heat greatly diminishes the strength of the parturient.*”? 


This description gives us an idea as to what sort of room was likely to be chosen as 
a birthing room. The ‘solidly located’ bed confirms that the room used for deliv- 
ery was a bedroom. The text also suggests that the same room is used for both 
delivery and rest after labour. It could be argued that Soranus is in fact describing 
two different beds, one for labour and one for resting after delivery, suggesting 
the possible use of two different rooms.**° However, it may be that the hard bed 
of labour was just a sort of litter that was easy to dismantle, perhaps similar to the 
female beds attested in Deir el-Medina.**! 

Soranus’ mention of the moderate size of the rooms suggests how unlikely it 
was that women gave birth in a tiny room under the stairs or in a vaulted cellar. Of 
course, Soranus is describing an ideal situation, only possible in those cases where 
the size of the house allowed the parturient to have her own room. At the same time, 
the bed itself was an expensive commodity that could not be afforded by everyone. 

In the previous section, I showed that bedrooms were often located on the 
upper floor.**? The reason for this is the same as why a kiosk was situated on 
the terrace roof: to spend time and sleep in a fresh place. Herodotus claims that 
the Egyptians preferred to sleep upstairs because it was less hot and there were 
fewer flies.**° In addition, Arnold’s study on the management of waste in houses 
in Elephantine shows that the upper floors were much cleaner than the ground 
floors.**4 Therefore, if we factor in Soranus’ views as well, an upstairs bedroom 
would seem the ideal choice for childbirth. 

Soranus suggests that a room upstairs was certainly used for labour, even if he 
does not claim that this was the case everywhere. He also mentions the location of 
the birthing room when he describes the position of the midwife: 


But to make her [the midwife] kneel [in front of the parturient], as some have 
deemed good, renders it both difficult to work and undignified; and the same 
is true of having her stand, as Heron required, in a pit so that her hands might 
not work from above, for this is not only awkward but also impossible in 
second-floor rooms.**° 
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The upper storey was the most private area of the house, which was ideal for a 
mother in labour. Of course, houses with only one storey did not have upper floors 
for private spaces, so had to divide private and public space according to their 
plan. The houses with more than one storey could choose to use their domestic 
spaces differently, according to the seasons, as happens today in the towers in 
Yemen; the inhabitants occupy the largest and most airy rooms in the summer, 
while they prefer smaller rooms in the winter because they are warmer. In Egypt 
winters are not cold, but wherever space was sufficient there might have been a 
change of bedroom. Not by chance, bedrooms are also attested on the ground floor 
at times.*°° 


6.4 Preliminary conclusions 


The archaeological evidence only allows us to directly observe rooms on the 
ground floor and those underground; the upstairs rooms are never preserved. 
However, if we integrate the missing information about the pavilion and the 
rooms of the upper floors from the papyrological and literary sources, it is pos- 
sible to speculate about which areas of the house were used by women during 
childbirth and menstruation. The room beneath the stairs could have been used 
as a latrine where women could wash, but it is unlikely that it was used for an 
extended period of time. Childbirth certainly occurred in a private area of the 
house; this place was more likely to be upstairs or in a protected area on the 
ground floor. It is also likely that the position of the bedroom varied according to 
the season. In summer, the bedroom could have been within an airy pavilion (on 
the garden, on the roof, or in the courtyard), in a kiosk on the roof, or in a room in 
the upper storey. In winter, another room could have been used as a bedroom on 
a lower floor, or on the ground floor. 
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See P. Oxy. I 104.25 ff.; P. Lond. II 978 (pp. 232-236). Grimal 1931: 44. Husson 
1983: 243-247. 

Nowicka 1969: 139. 

Nowicka 1969: fig. 84. 

Nowicka 1969: 131-134. Marouard 2015: fig. 8. 

Nowicka 1969: 139. 

Nowicka 1969: 20. She also provides a very extensive bibliography in note 58. 

Van Minnen 1994. 

Boak and Peterson 1932: 63; plan VI, section F10. 

This is clear when we consider how many different names British people use to name the 
toilet, and how this term varies according to history, geographic area and social class. 
Nowicka 1969: 18-19. Lehmann 2013: fig. 28. Marchi 2014. 

Budapest Art Museum, inv.T591. Nowicka 1969: fig.83. 

Nowicka claims that the provenance and date are still not clear, but it seems that the 
artist could have lived around the end of the 2nd century Bc. Nowicka 1969: 20. 

See 3.3. 

Husson 1983: 86-87. 

Nevett 2001: 38, writes: “the hearth often represented the house as a whole (Euripides, 
Andromache 593), not only because this is seen as the centre of the house in physical 
terms, but also because of other associations which perhaps stem from the importance 
of fire itself as an element for warming, lighting and cooking. The hearth has religious 
implications in Aeschylus (Seven against Thebes 275) and is associated with the sun 
(Aristotle, Frag. Var. 5.203). It also features as a place of supplication, not only in 
Homer (Odyssey 6.305—312), but also at a later date in Andocides (On the Mysteries 
44.2).’ 

P. Lips. 41. Husson 1983: 87. 

6.7.2. 

6.7.4. 

I am now considering non-vernacular houses because vernacular architecture has 
more complex patterns of division of domestic space according to gender, age and 
social roles. Oliver 2003; Cassiman 2006. For modern and ancient categories of 
gendered division of domestic space, and how we perceive them, see Spencer-Wood 
2002: 162-189. Brumfiel 2006: 31-58. 

Nevett 2001: 30-31. 

But Islamic cultures sometimes segregate women and sometimes just divide domestic 
space into men’s and women’s areas. Cf. stories from modern Yemen: Damliji 2007: 
98 shows that a political change can bring about tighter controls on women, and 
therefore a move towards segregation. 

See Nevett 2001 and Koltsida 2007:121—127. 

Blundell 1995:137-138. 

Plin. Nat. 4.13; Alex. ab Alex. GD 1.3.2, Tertull. Ap. 6.4. 

Nevett 2001: 17. 

In particular, Meskell, Koltsida and Kleinke looked for a gendered division in NK 
Egyptian houses, while Lisa Nevett focused on ancient Greek houses. Meskell 1998; 
Koltsida 2007; Kleinke 2007. 

Kleinke 2007: 75; Koltsida 2007: 43. Cf. Meskell 1998: 221-226, 229-231 and 
Weiss 2009: 193-208. 

Koltsida (2007: 127) describes an image of sexual intercourse between a man and a 
woman. Toivari-Viitala 2001 reports more evidence concerning spouses sleeping in 
the same room in the NK: O. Gardiner 363, a spell against night terrors, and a literary 
reference from the Admonitions (4, 9-10). 
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However, the Ancient Egyptian use of bedrooms can be seen in a new light by taking 
into account what has emerged from Correas-Amador’s recent research on how 
modern, modest mudbrick village houses in Egypt are used. Amador interviewed a 
large number of inhabitants of these houses in order to find out the relationship between 
the public and private spaces in them, and in particular the use of the bedroom. Most of 
the people interviewed considered the bedroom as a room principally for sleeping, even 
in the most modest houses. Some people also specified that visitors were not welcome 
in the most private parts used as bedrooms. Correas-Amador 2013: 121 and, for the 
interviews, see answers to question 19 in ibid., Appendix, document 9. The idea of a 
bedroom as a private space does not seem to change according to gender or age: old 
women living alone, as well as young couples saw their bedrooms 1n the same way. 
Quoted by Nevett 2001: 17-19. 

X.Oec. 6.5. Tr. by Dakyns 1897. 

Lys. 1.9. Tr. by Lamb 1930. 

Nevett 2001: 19 and 173-175. 

See, for instance, P. Strassb. dem. 1. 

Boak and Peterson 1932: 66-67. Husselman and Peterson 1979: C54 map 12 and 
B118 map 16. 

Other alterations which indicate a change in the way houses were inhabited in Karanis, 
are discussed by Nevett 2011: 25-26. 

Cf. BGU VI 1273.10-15 (Oxyrhynchites, 221 Bc) = Sel. Pap. I, no. 65 commented on 
this section. 

Husson 1983: 39-40. 

Ibid. 

See for instance: Rowlandson 1998: 316. P. Mich. V 253; R185, a Demotic contract 
from Tebtynis: sale of two rooms by a mother to her son. It is interesting to note here 
that the bedroom is on the third storey of the building and is defined as ‘unplastered’: 
Rowlandson 1998: 252-253. Cf. the story of Setna Khaemwese in R288: the protago- 
nist Tabubu has her bedroom on the upper storey. 

Husson 1983: 152. 

P. Cairo Zen. TV 59782 a; SB VI 9153; P. Baden 30; P. Ross. Georg. 3.56. In SB VI 
8988 and SB VI 9586 the koiton 1s placed on the upper floor of the house. 

P. Mich. V 253. 

P. Lond. 1023. 

P. Giss. 67. 

The function of these semicircular annexes to other rooms is shown in Rowlandson 
1998: 246; Husson 1983: 73-77 for a complete range of meanings for this word. 
Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth 1900: 59 and plate XVI. 

The words often used for bed and bed fittings in Greek papyri can be found in a 
private letter from Karanis: bed, pillow and the filling for the pillow are defined 
respectively as: KAtvn, mpooKkeodAaia, ta TAHNoOCuata. SB VI 9636.19—-20 (Karanis, 
AD 135). Elsewhere, the mattress is called otp@ua [P. Col. III 15.5 (Philadelphia, 
257 Bc) or otp@patiov [P. Cair. Zen. 11 59241, 3 (Philadelphia, 253 Bc)]. Noticeably, 
in the latter papyrus, Zenon orders, for a certain Peisikles, a mattress which has to be 
‘at least long enough for a seat for two and to have a double front’. This could suggest 
that the otpmpudtiov was ordered for Peisikles’ bridal chamber. In another papyrus a 
wealthy woman requires from her brother a set of expensive bedspreads and a sleep- 
ing rug for the child [BGU IV 1204.10—11 (Busiris, 28 Bc)]. In a Latin private letter of 
a Roman soldier, the mattress is called culcita and the pillow pulvinus. P. Mich. VIU 
468.10—12. (Alexandria, ap 100—125). 

Cribiore 2001la: 224. The history of this family, culturally very Hellenised, and 
belonging to the upper class, can be reconstructed thanks to the discovery of 
Apollonios’ archive of letters. Cribiore 2001a: 223-239. 
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P. Giss. 67.15—16 also reports that, in the room in the tower, some logs of wood had 
been stored, as ordered by Aline. 

Wilcken 1936: 48. Husson 1983: 154. 

SB VI 9153.20—21 (Herakleopolis, ap 596). 

Husson 1983: 154. 

Ibid. 

P. Lond. II 964.19—21 (unknown provenance, late 2nd century AD). 

British Library manuscript #17,202. Kraemer 1998. 

Tr. by Cook 1984: chapter 2. Full passage available here: http://markgoodacre.org/ 
aseneth/translat.htm. 

See supra. 

On the verso of the Hieratic papyrus p.Harris 500 (= BM EA 10060). Lichtheim 1976: 
200-203. 

This tale could suggest that the tower was in use in Egypt during the Dynastic Period. 
However, the story reports that the daughter of the Chief lived in the country of 
‘Nahrin’, which 1s identified by Lichtheim as the country of Mitanni, on the upper 
Euphrates: Lichtheim 1976: 203, note 2. 

Tr. Lichtheim 1976: 200-203. 

BGU VI 1273.10-15 (Oxyrhynchites, 221 Bc) = Sel. Pap. I, n. 65; Kushnik 1988: 166. 
Nowicka 1969: note 95. 

Literally, ‘the ones with her’. 

Tr. by R183. 

P. Oxy | 104.25—27 (Oxyrhynchos, Ap 96). In this case, the word used for tower is not 
pyrgos but pylon: Husson 1983: 246. 

See, for instance, the will of lady Naunakhte, who lived in Deir el-Medina in the NK: 
Ashmolean 1945.95 and 1945.97; c. 1150 Bc. Cf. Cerny 1945: 29-53. 

Marchi 2014. Also see Lehmann 2013 and Abdelwahed 2016. 

Lehmann 2013: 3. 

Lehmann 2013: 7. 

Ibid. 

Lehmann 2013: 11, figs 15 and 16. 

Lehmann 2013: fig. 28. 

Damluyji 2007: 98. 

Seen at the Mut Ethnographic Museum in Dakhla, a medieval house transformed into 
a museum. 

May and Reid 2010: 76—77. 

Chapter 5.3. 

A similar h/y3.t also appears in a papyrus from the British Museum, even if the room 
is not associated with any particular practice: P. BM 10446, 2 and 4. Also published 
as P. BM Andrews 25. 

P. Strassb. Dem 1.1; P. Louvre 2431.4. Cfr. Xrr(.t) and its variations in CDD h: 70-71. 
P. Louvre 2424.2. 

P. Louvre 2443.4. 

Colin 2001. 

Ibid. 

Colin 2001: 263. 

My translation. 

LSJ, Dsc.2.75. 

LSJ, Gal.14.208. 

LXX, Lev. 15:19, 20, 25. 

Colin 2001: 263. 

LSJ, Hp. Aph. 5.28, Arist. PA 648a31; LXX Ge.18.11. But also meaning /ochia in 
Gal. 17(2).817. 
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Bingen 1993: 219-228. 

Used in the sacred law of Ptolemais. Colin 2001: 263. Cf. LSJ, Hp. Aph. 3.28, Arist. 
GA 727a18, Plot. 2.9.12; Kkatapjviov, 16, Arist. HA 573a16; Gal. 8.423; Speus. ap. 
Alex. Aphr.in Metaph. 699.31. 

Colin 2001: 265 and note 27-28. Husson 1983: 276. 

P. Lond. II 154.5—7 (ap 68). 

It could be interpreted as a room of the house in P. Oxy. VHI 1129.10 (Sth century 
AD), P. Oxy. IIT 502.34 (2nd century AD), P. Oxy. VI 912.13 (3rd century Ap). 
Montserrat 1996: 47-48; Colin 2001: 259-268; Husson 1983: 226-230; Wilfong 
1999: 429-430. 

Husson 1990: 123-137. 

Ibid. 

B3.10 Kraeling 1938: 9; B43 in Porten 1996: 237-238. 

Tr. by Porten 1996: 237-238. 

Porten 1996: 98. 

Horbury and Davies 1984: 383. 

Analysed by Husson, Porten and Colin: Husson 1983: 229. P. Lond. V 1722.20; P. 
Monac. 11.27. P. Monac. 12.22. Cfr. Porten 1996: P. Lond. V 1722 = D22; P. Monac. 
11.27 =P. Minch. 11.27 = D45; Porten 1996: D22, D45, D46; Colin 2001: 264. 
Husson 1983: 226—230. LSJ, 1891. 

CDD h: 70; Porten 1996: D45, D46, note 6. 

P. Miinch. 11, lines 25-30. 

Tr. by Porten 1996: D45. See also tchere in D46 (=P. Miinch.12). 

Colin 2001: 264. 

Wilfong 2002: 49 and 77. 

P. KRU 35, 26-38. Tr. by Wilfong 2002: 49. 

P. KRU 35, 26, Coptic transcription in Crum, Steindorff and Schiller 1912: n. 35, line 
26. 

Crum 1939: 107b. Crum also specifies (107—108) that in other Coptic documents the 
room under the stairs is called KAAAXTWPT/KAAAXTOPT. 

See for example, Husselman and Peterson 1979: 73; house C57 for the jar, and 
C(5033) plate 38 for a storage niche. Correas-Amador 2013: 92, describes a 20th 
century feature of some staircases in Lower Egyptian mudbrick houses: ‘the gap 
underneath the stairs was used as a cupboard or small storage room, which could be 
left open . . . or closed by a small wooden door. Equally, an oven could also be carved 
into the side of the staircase.’ 

House VIII dated from the 2nd century Bc to the 2nd century ap. Bakchias II: 12, fig. 
2; 60 fig. 49. 

House II 201. Boak 1935: 12-13, Plate IX. 

House 1100, dating to the end of the Ist century Ap. Three floors. Tebtynis I, fig. 24. 
Hadyji-Minaglou 2008: 124. House 3000 I, dating to the Hellenistic Period but still in 
use 1n the Ist century AD. Two floors. Tebtynis I, fig. 32. Hadji-Minaglou 2008: 125. 
In Tebtynis, both houses 1100 and 3000 II had four flights of stairs. Under the second 
and third flight of stairs of house 1100, and under the second, third and fourth flights 
of stairs of 3100 II, there is a room accessible through a trap door on the landing of 
the third floor. Tebtynis IV: fig. 93. 

Bakchias II: 12, fig. 2; 60 fig. 49. 

Room N is under the first ramp of stairs. 

Bakchias II: 58. Its filling with sand and pottery shows that it was no longer used in 
a later phase of the house. 

Boak 1935: 12-13. Tower-house II 201. Boak 1935: section A-B (plan XI). Section 
A-B (West to East looking north) shows the ramp of stairs around a central pillar. On 
the first landing of the stairs there 1s a trap door leading to a room underneath, plan XI. 
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Boak 1935: 13. 

Bakchias III: 58. This room had the same fill of sand and pottery type as room VIII 
N, showing that the two rooms under the stairs were abandoned in the same period. 
However the exact date when rooms O and N might have been abandoned is not 
specified in the report. 

Ibid. 

P. Louvre 2443, line 4 (= Zauzich 1968: Urkunde 14, 21ff.); Papyrus Louvre 2424, 
line 2 (= Zauzich 1968: Urkunde 11, 17 ff.). See Chapter 5.2. 

See above for the discussion of the meaning of the ‘peras-sized’ room. B3.10 Kraeling 
1938: 9; B43 in Porten 1996: 237-238. 

Sayed 1987. 

Yeomans 2006: 231. 

Angelakis and Rose 2014: 262: ‘Of the single domestic latrines observed in Ostia, five 
are situated under staircases (swbscalaria) (1.VI.1; I. VIL.1; 1X12; 1X12; LXIL3). 
The seats are made of white marble, as are the walls, and the pavement. The latrines 
date to the 2nd century AD.’ 

Sor. 13.82. 

Sor. 2.31.100. 

Lys. 1.9. 

Wb. I, 39.24. 

CDD s: 9-10. 

CDD s: 10. In particular HD s.t-vwn(.t) as bxép Paravetwv = Badavixov, Badaveiov 
(téAEoua). 

P. Flor. I 127.4—6 (Theadelphia, ap 266). P. Lond. I 131, col 1.388—389; 433; 509; 
613 (Hermopolites, Ap 79). 

Nowicka 1969: 141. Husson (1983: 160) agrees on the distinction between Badavetov 
and Aovtpav based on the fact that in a papyrus from the archive of Zenon (PST V 
547) the two terms appear in the description of the same house. Other attestations 
of the Badaveiov as a warm bathroom are in P. Flor. II 127.4—6; P. Lond. 1131: R. 
388-389; 433; 509; 613. 

BGUIV 1116 (Alexandria, 13 Bc). Husson 1983: 154-155. 

Aaoavov in Hp. Superf: 8.1-2, 76. Adoava in Hp. Fist. 9.2, 13 143. Hanson 1994: 
162-168, figs la, 1b, 2a, 2b, 3. For a detailed study of the Greek chamber pot, see 
Lynch and Papadopoulos 2006: 1-32. 

Luckhard 1914: 96. Husson 1986: in particular 91. 

Turin Egyptian Museum, inv. S. 08513 RCGE 19373. 31 x 45.5 x 56 cm. Tomb of 
Kha TTS (NK, 18th Dynasty). 

Sasson 1995: 367. Vassilika 2010: 100-102. 

Limestone toilet seat from Amarna (XVIII Dynasty). Cairo Museum Room 34, 
Case O. Photo: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Egyptian_Toilet_Seat_(el- 
Amarna).jpg. 

Borchardt 1916: 510-558 and in particular figs 43-47. 

Kemp and Stevens 2010: 501. 

Her. 2.35.4. It is not certain whether Herodotus visited Egypt, but if he did, he 
travelled around the mid 5th century Bc, which, in Egyptian chronology, corresponds 
to the last century of the Late Dynastic Period. 

Lloyd (1994: 150) argues that Herodotus is making a comparison with 5th century 
Greek houses, which do not seem to have privies. Unfortunately the evidence from 
Greek houses is too scarce to verify Herodotus’ comparison. 

Wb. I, 167.9; Wb. I, 417; Wb. Ill, 163.7, respectively. 

In particular, P. Ashmolean Museum 1945.95. See translations and discussion in 
Cerny 1945: 29-53. 

Griffith 1916: 195. Line 1, recto. Toivari-Viitala 2001: 109 and note 93. 
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Husson 1983: 60. 

‘hovtpoic Kai mepippavtnpioic’ Philo Alex., Spec. Leg. Ill. 63. ‘ka8apoioics Kai 
hovtpoic’, Philo Alex., Fug. 153. 

Wb. Ill, 163.7. 

CDD h: 276. 

P. Louvre 2443, line 4 (= Zauzich 1968: Urkunde 14, 21ff.). 

P. Louvre 2431, line 4. Cfr. Arr(.t) and its variations in CDD h: 70-71. 

P. Louvre 2424, line 2. 

CDD h: 71. 

Sayed 1987: 460 (glossary). 

Uncertain attribution, which deserves a further study of possible Coptic antecedents. 
Correas-Amador 2013: 112. 

Mk 7:19. 

Mt. 15:17. 

Anpdotoi agedpaovec. OGIS 483.220; note 79. Roman, early Imperial Period by ibid.: 
92 notes 1-2. 

Pauly, Kroll, Wissowa, and Ziegler 1913: Vol. 16, cols. 1317-1322. 

Hsch. 8584. Cf. LSJ agedpevo. 

While the dnudotoc G@EdSpwv mentioned in the law from Pergamon indicated commu- 
nal latrines with seats, often attested in the Greek world. Cf. Antoniou 2010: 67-85, 
fig. 4.9ff. 

BGUIV 1116 (Alexandria, 13 Bc). 

Hsch. 8585. d@edpoc as axa8apoia. Cf. Leviticus 15:19. 

Eaton 2005: 29-32. 

Brunner-Traut 1955: 11—30. Lesko 2008: 197-209. 

Bruyeére 1939. 

See Chapter 5.3. 

Brunner-Traut 1955: 11-30. 

See, for example, the scene of Nefertiti and Akhenaton with daughters and servants 
under the pavilion, in Davies and Martin 1905, plate XXXII. Another similar scene 
is the Assyrian relief of the “Garden Party’ from the North Palace of Ashurbanipal in 
Nineveh, c. 645 sc. British Museum ME 124920. 

Cf. the audience tent of Alexander: Ath. Deipn. 12.538b—539a-—f (Chares, FGrH125 
F 4; Phylarchus, FGrH 81 F 41). Communication by Prof. D. Thompson. 

Fischer 1976: 7, fig. 4d and note 45. 

Feucht 2004:46. 

http://research.uni-leipzig.de/digiheka/pLeiden348-33 html. 

Borghouts 1971: 30. 

Wb. 1 78. In other sources, the pavilion is also called j3m.w ov I. Wb. 1 81.1-7; 
Lesko, Dictionary 2 I, 33. LA VI 1282-1284. 

Eaton 2005: 29-32. 

Brunner-Traut 1955: 11-30. 

Pinch 1983: 405-414. Backhouse 2011: 25-39. 

Bruyére 1939. Kemp 1979: 47-53. Pinch 1993 and 1994. 

Erman 1901: 11 (B, I, 8-9), text, transl. and comment. 

Eaton 2005: 29. 

Riddles, secrets: Wb. I, 146.2—3; Lesko, Dictionary 2 I, 60. Ashes: Wb. I, 146.6; 
MedWb 109. 

Eaton 2005: 30. She derived this interpretation from Gardiner’s sign list where O4 
is a reed shelter in fields. The term h is translated by the Worterbuch exclusively as 
a courtyard. Wb. II, 470.1-5; FCD 156; Lesko, Dictionary 2 II, 76. However, Eaton 
argues that the structure could indeed be built within the courtyard (rather than the 
fields mentioned by Gardiner) to give a private space to mothers and newborn children. 
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Ebers 98.9. 

Eaton 2005: 31. 

Ebers 78, 14; 25, 16. 

Eaton 2005: 31. 

Strassmann 1996: 304-315. 

Cassiman 2006. 

Wasserfall 1999. 

Martin 1989: pl. 68. 

Arnold 1996: 100 and notes 108-109. 

The ostraca were found in different parts of the village and ‘can be dated to the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, although it is also possible to attribute them to the Twentieth 
Dynasty as objects dating to the reigns of Ramesses III and Ramesses IV have been 
found in the same contexts’. Backhouse 2011: 27. 

Dasen 1993, fig. 6. 

Brunner-Traut 1955: 12—15, fig. 1 Berlin 21 453; fig. 2 VA 2339; fig. 3, Brussel E 6 
382; fig. 4, BM 8506; fig. 5. Reconstruction of painting by Bruyére (FJFAO, 16, 3 and 
BIFAO 22 1923). Also based on the figured ostraca published by Vandier D’ Abbadie 
1936, 1937, 1946, 1959 (here indicated as VA). 

267 Brunner-Traut 1955: 16, fig. 6. This scene from Leiden has been given a strong 
erotic connotation because of the monkey and the nudity of the girl. However, the 
tattoo of the god Bes also shows a link to fertility and childbirth. 

Backhouse 2011. Based on the ostraca carrying pictorial decoration published by 
Vandier D’ Abbadie, on the ostraca from the Gayer Anderson collection, preserved 
at the Medelhavsmuseet in Stockholm, published by Peterson 1974 and others. 
Backhouse divided the ostraca into two groups: 1) Women in bed: group of twenty- 
nine ostraca; twenty-one are from Deir el-Medina, of which eighteen were found by 
Bruyeére and three by Mller. An additional piece is known to have come from the 
Theban necropolis and is now in the Louvre (Keimer 1940: 45, 4). 

VA2337-38. 

VA2339. 

VA2342. 

VA2342. 

Bruyére 1922: 3787. 

VA2335. 

Backhouse 2011: 7. 

Ibid., fig. 4. 

Pinch 1983: 405-414; Backhouse 2013: 22-40. 

The most updated literary review of wall paintings from houses at Deir el-Medina 
with ‘pavilion scenes’ can be found in Backhouse 2011: 30-34: 1) House S. E. 
VIII: painting of a female dancer (Fig. 7; Bruyére 1939: 273; Vandier D’Abbadie 
1938: 27). Like the pavilion scenes on the ostraca, the woman is naked except for a 
veil or a cape. Bes is tattooed on her thighs. 2) House S. E. I (fig. 8; Bruyére 1922: 
122): details from a group scene of which are still visible: ‘four pairs of feet, two 
papyriform columns and a stool. Although incomplete, the image does suggest a 
seated figure on a stool, attended by servants, surrounded by convolvulus leaves, 
and consequently similar to the pavilion scenes on the ostraca’. Bruyére (1922, 132) 
reconstructed the seated figure as Hathor breastfeeding her son Horus, and added cow 
horns and a sun disk. Backhouse (and I) agree with Brunner-Traut’s reconstruction 
(1955, fig. 5) showing a breastfeeding woman wearing a tripartite wig. 3) House C. 
V. II (Backhouse 2011: 35; Bruyére 1939: 59): half figure of a woman at her toilet, 
probably assisted by a slave. 

Bruyére 1939: 61. 

Bruyére 1939: 56-57. 
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Bruyére 1939: 137. 

Koltsida 2006: 165-174. 

Romano 1990: 26—27. 

Koltsida 2006: 165-174; Weiss 2009: 193-208. 

Ikram 1989: 89-101. 

Kemp 1979, 52-53. 

See Chapter 2. 

CDD k: 5-6. 

Husson 1983: 147. 

P. Cairo 30646. Dates to the Ptolemaic Period. Lichtheim 2006: 125. 

Griffith 1900: 127. 

Lichtheim 2006: 134. 

Rowlandson 1998: 363-365 n. 288. 

CDD t: 264, trt. 

Husson 1983: 122-123, fig. 6. 

Husson 1983: 136. 

P. Oxy. VIII 1128.14—15 as well as in P. Brem. VIII 6-7. 

Husson 1983: 138-141. 

P. Mich. XI 620 (Meris of Themistos, Fayyum, 239-240 Bc). 

Husson 1983: 32; 209 note 2. 
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This book has investigated the life of women in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt and 
has shed some light on the social perceptions of coming of age, menstruation and 
childbirth in the complex society of Greco-Roman Egypt. 

This book has provided evidence for two very important aspects of this: firstly, 
the social perception of reproductive processes like childbirth and menstruation 
at this time in Egypt was the result of a remarkable synthesis of Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Jewish and Near Eastern cultures (7.1). Secondly, Greeks and Romans 
introduced into Egypt a new set of cultural and social values, which had a consid- 
erable impact on the social and legal status of women and children. Some aspects 
of these changes, from the Dynastic to the Greco-Roman Period, will be discussed 
in the second section here (7.2). 


7.1 Reproductive processes and a synthesis of cultures in 
Greco-Roman Egypt 


The chapters of this book have shown that Greco-Roman Egyptian society was 
the result of a combination of ideas and beliefs from the Near East, Dynastic 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, blended together into a unique culture; a sort of syn- 
thesis between Near Eastern, Egyptian and Classical civilisation. Women’s repro- 
ductive processes offer us a privileged angle to observe aspects of this cultural 
synthesis. 

These contacts between Egyptian and Greek cultures had a visible impact 
on practices around childbirth: midwifery reached a new level of complexity in 
Greco-Roman Egypt, where different traditions met and partly influenced each 
other. Midwives are almost absent from Dynastic Egyptian sources, with only a 
few rare attestations. However, NK and Late Dynastic attestations of the rt, the 
‘knowledgeable-woman’, shows us that these women could be from the upper 
classes, and were trained by their own families. The sources show that they were 
called on for matters regarding children and most likely midwifery: indeed, in 
more than one source Isis claims to be a r/t, and in particular to be knowledgeable 
about childbirth. Isis is the highest example of an Egyptian midwife: her role 
suggests that midwifery, despite its scarce attestations, had an elevated status in 
Dynastic Egypt. 
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In Greco-Roman Egypt, some sources mention the existence of the midwife 
(aia) and the female doctor (iatpiva).* Hellenistic and Roman medical treatises 
give us a good idea about the nature of the medical knowledge of women’s anat- 
omy and the practical skills of Greco-Roman midwifes. However, private letters 
from this period are also a fundamental source for the study of midwifery, because 
they provide us with direct information about birth attendants in ordinary families.* 
These letters show that some families did not opt for medically trained midwives, 
instead choosing a family member or a close friend. Evidence from Roman temples 
shows that midwifery was also a topic studied by priests who were probably work- 
ing either as medical practitioners or as ritualists.t Thus Greco-Roman midwifery 
was practised in different ways and according to several medical traditions. The 
choice also depended on wealth, culture and level of education of each family. 

The survival of traditional Egyptian aspects of midwifery in the Greco-Roman 
Period shows how birth magic was still considered a fundamental component of 
medicine. In the Greco-Roman Period, the birth bricks, the traditional support for 
women in childbirth, also survived to protect the boundaries of the house.° 

The Near Eastern and Egyptian image of the midwife as a personification of the 
goddess of fate, who decreed the fate of the child by cutting the umbilical cord, 
also survived into the Greco-Roman Period.® 

More evidence for a cultural synthesis in Greco-Roman Egypt is offered by the 
study of pollution in Chapter 5. Egyptian, Greek and Jewish ideas of pollution, 
caused by menstruation and childbirth combined, creating a new set of sacred 
laws and new private rituals of purification. Similar beliefs concerning pollution 
caused by childbirth can be found in the ancient Near East, Greece and Dynastic 
Egypt. From the Near Eastern sources, it seems that they believed that pollution 
was caused by the uncontrollable nature of biological events, and by contact with 
bodily fluids. Thanks to such sources, we can also say that in both Egypt and the 
Near East there was the idea that pollution caused by childbirth was very similar 
to that caused by menstrual blood. Also, Greek culture shows a similar analogy 
between the pollution of menstruation and the pollution of childbirth. Indeed, 
Greek sacred laws, which restricted the access of devotees to temples, mentioned 
menstruation and childbirth together as causes of pollution. Other minor causes of 
bodily pollution were sexual intercourse and ailments. Beliefs in pollution caused 
by bodily fluids, and in particular menstrual blood, were also particularly strong 
in the Jewish community. 

In Chapter 5, I also showed that Egyptian, Greek and Jewish culture sanctioned 
bodily pollutions on two levels: a sacred law for official religion and a private law 
for family life. Sacred laws were written legal pronouncements exhibited at the 
entrance of temples, which listed the pollution that limited the access to sacred 
areas. Domestic laws were unwritten prescriptions, which regulated the purity of 
the household members within the domestic space. It is impossible to say what 
private laws prescribed, but the rituals probably involved a regular purification of 
the body with ablutions and fumigations. 

A Jewish law is the only purity law that explicitly mentions private practices 
of purification, including the total immersion into a domestic stone pool accessed 
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by a ramp of descending stairs. This pool is attested in Jerusalem but not in 
Greco-Roman houses in Egypt. Could this lack of evidence suggest that the Jews 
who lived in Egypt adapted themselves to private Greek purity laws? They may 
well have done, as the Jewish philosopher Philo describes purification after sexual 
intercourse as ablutions with a vase.’ This practice shows the Jewish use of vases 
for bodily purification, and we also know that they were used for normal washing, 
because houses in Greco-Roman Egypt rarely had a private bathroom. An inter- 
esting jasper gem represents Baubo washing her genitals with a pot (3.25): due to 
the association of Baubo with childbirth, the image may represent a purification of 
the genitals after childbirth. Such a purification certainly existed both in Dynastic 
and Greco-Roman Egypt, even if it is only attested by two sources: Ruddjedet’s 
purification in the Westcar Papyrus,® and in the Greek sacred law of Ptolemais.’ 

Some sources suggest that menstruating women had to observe a shorter but 
similar period of confinement, even if it is hard to say how restrictive this was. 
An attestation of purification during menstruation can be found in three Demotic 
papyri from Thebes,!° where women are expected to carry out their ablutions in a 
particular room identified by scholars as a ‘room under the stairs’.!! 

The room under the stairs has been mentioned many times by scholars as a 
possible place for confinement during menstruation, but never described into 
detail. Hence, in section 6.2, I re-examined previous scholarly theories, collected 
new source material and compared all the written sources with the archaeological 
evidence. According to the Greek and Demotic papyri dating from the Hellenistic 
to the Byzantine Period, the room under the stairs seems to have been a typical 
part of many Egyptian houses from all parts of Egypt, and in a Coptic will it seems 
to have been used by a woman.'* However, three Demotic papyri from Thebes are 
the only sources which associate the room with women’s needs. 

Other attestations of women carrying out their menstrual requirements include 
a hieratic ostracon from Deir el-Medina dating to the NK,'* where eight women 
come out from (or go to) the place of women, where they carry out their menstrual 
needs. A later source is the Ptolemaic P. Fouad inv. 6,'* where women are said to 
be menstruating in a building or in a room of a house in front of a temple. We do 
not know who these women were, so it is difficult to say whether they were using 
the same room or annex because they belonged to the same family, or because 
they were part of a religious association living within the temple’s precinct. 

Neither the hieratic ostracon nor the Ptolemaic P. Fouad inv. 6 give indications 
about the rooms where women carried out their ablutions, so the room under the 
stairs is the only room of the house which 1s explicitly associated with womanly 
needs. This chapter also tried to reconstruct what women actually did in that 
space. Papyri from Elephantine offer attestations of this room under the stairs 
from the 5th century Bc to the 6th century AbD, showing how long-lasting this 
tradition was in this area of Egypt.!> For instance in a 5th century Bc Aramaic will, 
the room under the stairs is described as a peras-sized area, possibly indicating a 
space of very small dimensions. '° 

The archaeological evidence for stairs in Greco-Roman Egyptian houses show 
that the space under them was often just an area for a jar or a niche.'? However, 
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other houses had secret rooms hidden within the staircase, accessed from trap 
doors on the landings. More interestingly, there is a case in Backhias where a 
small room under the stairs could be accessed from the ground floor through a 
door. Considering the size of the room, I think that in this and other houses, the 
room under the stairs was used as a latrine, as happened for example in Roman 
Imperial-era houses. Both Demotic and Greek sources suggest that the latrine was 
a space provided with a toilet seat and possibly with a jug of water.'® 

It is also clear that in both Dynastic Egyptian and the Greco-Egyptian tradi- 
tions, the vases used for purification of the body are the same vases used for 
private hygiene. In addition, one Greek term used for toilet (4gedpav) in the 
Roman Period is closely related to the term menstruation (Gedpoc).!? Therefore, 
it is likely that women used this kind of toilet to wash during menstruation. This 
room was temporarily used by women during these times, but it is likely that it 
also served as a latrine for the other inhabitants of the house. The more common 
use of the room under the stairs as a latrine also explains why this room is so 
often mentioned in Aramaic, Demotic, Greek and Coptic sources, yet its function 
related to menstruation is only attested in three Demotic papyri. It has also been 
demonstrated that not all houses had a proper room under the stairs, so the latrine 
was not always placed there, and could also be found in other external or internal 
parts of the house.”° 

The survival of the room under the stairs into the Byzantine period 1s a striking 
example of the synthesis of Greek, Roman and Egyptian culture in domestic 
architecture. Further examples show how Greeks and Romans partly adapted to 
the native Egyptian architecture: for instance, papyri attest that Greeks who lived 
in Egypt gave up to the secular tradition of the hearth as the symbolic centre 
of the house. Moreover, both papyrological and archaeological evidence show 
that Late Dynastic Egyptian multi-storey houses remained a common feature in 
Greco-Roman villages and cities. 

In relation to women’s reproduction, I have shown how the Dynastic pavilion, 
the most traditional building associated with childbirth,” survived into the Greco- 
Roman Period both as an actual structure in the private house, and as a symbolic 
structure in the mammisi. As an actual structure, it was built on the roof of the 
house, in the courtyard or in the garden. Its structure probably varied according 
to local temperatures and to its position in the house. Sometimes the pavilion was 
a sort of airy awning built on the roof where the inhabitants could sleep and stay 
fresh in summer, at other times it was a proper kiosk, provided with a ceiling and 
walls.?? 

The description of the birth of Ruddjedet shows that in the Dynastic Period 
another alternative for the place of childbirth and confinement was not a tem- 
porary pavilion but rather an actual room of the house, whose door could be 
locked and perhaps even ritually sealed.2> Domestic rooms seem to have also 
been used for childbirth and confinement from the Dynastic until the Roman 
Period. A passage from Soranus* suggests that sometimes women gave birth in 
bedrooms located upstairs. Utilising the room upstairs in Egypt was convenient 
in hot seasons due to the cooler temperature, the absence of flies and the fact that 
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there was less waste and dust accumulated on the floor. As bedrooms could be in 
pavilions and kiosks as well as in proper rooms on different floors of the house, I 
would argue that childbirth and confinement could take place in different areas of 
the house, according to its size, local temperatures and seasonal changes. These 
areas were certainly not publicly exposed, so they might have been rooms upstairs 
in multi-storey houses or rear rooms in houses with one floor. Women could have 
used rooms on the roof of tower-houses, with the height of these structures agreed 
among the neighbours, as happens in modern Yemen, to allow more privacy. 

No archaeological evidence from the Dynastic to the Greco-Roman Period 
allows us to say with any certainty whether childbirth and confinement took 
place in the same room. However, written sources from the Dynastic Period, and 
the Roman medical writer Soranus, describe a distinction between beds used for 
childbirth and those for ordinary activities. The ‘women’s beds’ attested in Deir 
el-Medina in the NK could have been used for childbirth, and then dismantled to 
be stored. However, beds were expensive items, so it is likely that only wealthy 
houses used different beds for childbirth and successive confinement; most fami- 
lies could afford to own only one bed and others just slept on mats. The birthing 
stool seems to have been commonly used as a support, leaving the bed or the mat 
for resting afterwards.”> 

The cultural exchange in Greco-Roman Egypt also brought significant changes 
in popular religion and in the ritual representation of the female body. In particu- 
lar, the iconography of uterine gems and female figurines shows such a trans- 
formation in the Greco-Roman Period. Ancient Egyptian myths were preserved, 
though they were reinterpreted with Greek names and iconography. For instance, 
the traditional set of Egyptian birth amulets was enriched by the introduction of 
Greek uterine gems and spells, which controlled the timely opening of the uterus. 
The idea that the women’s uterus was a sort of wild animal?° which had to be 
protected, and at the same time tamed, was a Greek idea which can also be found 
in the Hippocratic treatises. In jasper uterine gems, Greek heroes and Egyptian 
deities were involved in a cosmic fight in the defence of the woman’s uterus. The 
main protagonists were: a childbearing woman, representing both the Egyptian 
Isis and the Greek Baubo-Omphale; an ithyphallic ass, representing both the 
Egyptian Seth and the Greek Typhon-Incubus; and, sometimes, the Greek hero 
Herakles fighting a lion. Herakles defended the uterus and assured its timely 
opening, while on the other side of the gem, his lover Omphale was giving birth 
despite the threats of the ithyphallic ass. This interaction between the uterus and 
the ithyphallic ass shows a conflict, but also a necessary relationship: the Sethian 
figures were not completely negative characters because they were able, like 
Herakles, to tame the uterus. 

The representation of naked and childbearing female bodies also offers us 
a good example of both assimilation and cultural synthesis between Egyptian 
and Greco-Roman culture. Female votive figurines from Pharaonic Egypt had 
idealised female bodies, showing a slender waist, marked sexual attributes and 
sometimes additional attributes, such as necklaces, girdles, elaborate hairstyles, 
earrings and diadems. Many female figurines are represented with newborn 
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children, and the inscription on one figurine of woman with child shows that its 
function was to insure a pregnancy for a woman.’’ 

Greeks still produced female figurines in the Hellenistic Period, but introduced 
evident changes in materials and style. Pottery was rarely used in the Pharaonic 
Period and can only be found systematically in the very rare type 2, in type 6 and 
in some type 3 bed figurines. The most common materials used in the Pharaonic 
Period were faience (Types 1A, 2, 3), clay (mainly type 4 and 6 but also often 
used for the mud-bead hairstyle of types 1B, 2, 4, 5), limestone (1B, 3) but also 
ivory/bone (1B), wood (1B, 9) and fired pottery (2, 3). From the Late Period, 
unbaked clay and limestone remained very popular materials for female figurines, 
while the production of faience figurines decreased in favour of more Nile silt 
painted terracottas. The earliest female figurines in the Greek style appeared in 
the Late Period in the area of Naukratis. However, the Late Dynastic multicultural 
community of Naukratis introduced some Cypriot-Phoenician themes into votive 
figurines, which influenced the later Tanagra-style Ptolemaic terracottas: one of 
these might be the gesture of the Astarte-Anasyrmene (Figure 3.11). 

It is important to remark that Greek-style terracotta figurines inherited many 
aspects from their Pharaonic predecessors, like the marked sexual attributes and 
the elaborate hairstyle with earrings. However, the bivalve mould, often used 
for Greek terracottas, made them far more natural and realistic than Egyptian 
figurines, that were either unnaturally slender and two-dimensional (type 2), or 
highly stylised (type 4). 

Both Dynastic and Greco-Roman female figurines carried the attributes of fertil- 
ity deities, but the change in these attributes from the Hellenistic Period shows 
how Egyptian fertility deities were assimilated with Greek ones in the Greco- 
Roman era. Up to the NK, images of women were represented with the attributes 
of Hathor and Bes. Sometimes female figurines wore the menat necklace (type 2) 
had tattoos (types 1A, 1B) and the crossed chest bands of Hathoric dancers (1A, 
1B, 4). Two Bes-masked female figurines from the MK and a similar amulet from 
the Late Period (Figures 3.28—29) also suggest that female mummers might have 
worn Bes masks for some kind of fertility ritual, perhaps involving dance; music 
and dance played a key role in fertility rituals for Hathor and Bes. In Greco-Roman 
Egypt, Hathor was associated with Aphrodite by the Greeks. However, the goddess 
was also assimilated with Isis, who was interpreted as Demeter, and with Bastet, 
who was interpreted as Artemis. Therefore, female terracotta figurines from the 
Hellenistic Period showed attributes from all these Egyptian and Greek goddesses. 

The introduction into Egypt of the Greek cults of Demeter, Aphrodite and 
Artemis were also fundamental for the development of a new type of female 
figurine: the childbearing woman. However, pregnant and childbearing figurines 
were not completely absent from Dynastic Egypt as can be seen with types 7 and 
8: they were simply less represented and always very roughly made. For some 
reason, possibly related to the nature of Greek cults, the Greeks who settled in 
Egypt decided that pregnant and childbearing figurines deserved a better medium 
than pebbles, ostraca and hand-modelled unbaked clay, and so often represented 
them using painted terracottas with the attributes of Greco-Egyptian deities. 
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The widespread representation of childbearing women in the context of domes- 
tic cults shows a clear concern for this particular phase, and also perhaps an 
attempt to control with magic and spells the otherwise unpredictable outcomes of 
childbirth. In the Hellenistic Period, terracottas of plump women with open legs 
were given the attributes of Demeter, showing a possible initial association with 
the Isis-Demeter mysteries taking place in the Eleusis district of Alexandria. The 
association of childbearing figurines with Demeter was also the origin of their 
scholarly name “Baubo’. In this book, I have presented all the figurines of child- 
bearing women which have been defined as ‘Baubo’ (Figures 3.18—21).”* Baubo 
is associated with Anasyrmene (Figure 3.12), with whom she shares attributes, 
which ultimately derive from Isis-Hathor and Aphrodite. However, Baubo 1s also 
associated with Bes, with whom she shares a dwarfish appearance. Baubo herself 
is sometimes represented as Besit, the counterpart of Bes, and wears his crown 
with feathers (Figures 3.16—17). Baubo and Bes also express that association 
between goddess and ithyphallic figure, which becomes particularly visible in 
Roman uterine gems (Figure 3.22). 

Dynastic and Greco-Roman female figurines were stylistically different but 
had a common trait: even though they carried the attributes of fertility deities, 
they did not represent any specific deity themselves. A possible reason for this 
was because they had only a temporary ritual purpose, and then were discarded. 
Figurines might also have had only a generic identity because their bodies were 
seen as mere canvases for the representation of sexual attributes. Indeed, finely 
made figurines created at the same time as rougher versions consisting of almost 
faceless and legless bodies that were only provided with breasts, navels and 
genitals (Figures 3.8—3.10).”° 

However, some Greek-style terracottas’ faces were given the same importance 
as the rest of the body, and sometimes even expressed emotions through a smile 
(Figure 3.17). In addition, female figurine of this style not only had religious 
attributes but were also represented performing ritual gestures, such as the act 
of the Anasyrmene (Figure 3.12). However, despite these facial expressions and 
ritual gestures, it is difficult to determine whether they represent just a generic 
figurine or a more defined subject like a goddess, a priestess or a worshipper. 
While it is difficult to discuss the identity of figurines with religious attributes, I 
think a generic identity can be given to a very common group of Baubo terracottas 
without attributes and with open legs, represented only until the knees (Figure 
3.21); these Baubos are legless like most Dynastic female figurines. A specific 
study of Baubos is needed in order to discover their possible identity and use, 
however. 


7.2 Changes in the social status of women and children from the 
Dynastic to the Greco-Roman Period 


This book has shown how the Greeks and the Romans brought a new set of social 
and cultural values to Egypt that gradually impacted on the social status of women 
and children. 
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A change in social and cultural values can be seen in legal pronouncements: 
from the Late Dynastic until the Roman Period, women had increasingly less 
freedom to act for themselves and for others. Indeed, the Greeks and Romans 
introduced through the legal system the idea that women had to act through a 
guardian, and that they could not decide on the destiny of their offspring indepen- 
dently. Demotic contracts, preserved on papyri and ostraca, show that, up until the 
Ist century AD, women who decided to follow Egyptian law had the right to act 
without a guardian and to be guardians of their own children. By the end of the 
Ist century AD the Egyptian legal system seems to have disappeared, a time when 
the new Roman administration discouraged the use of Demotic for any kind of 
official contract. Nevertheless, by the time such contracts disappeared, Egyptian 
law had already influenced its Greek counterpart. By the Roman Period, social 
mobility and intermarriage were discouraged and society became rigidly divided 
into separate groups, consisting of: Roman citizens, Greek citizens, metropoli- 
tai and the gymnasial class. Access to these from outside became increasingly 
restricted, excluding a large part of the population.*” 

This book has also shed light on the social perception of the process of women’s 
coming of age, the phase in which women reached marriageable age and the peak 
of their social visibility. Since the Dynastic Period, women who were ready for 
marriage were considered the most beautiful and desirable. Dynastic sources 
mention women as desirable because their body ‘had never been opened by child- 
birth’,*! but they never say whether a woman’s marriageability was compromised 
by their loss of virginity out of wedlock. Indeed, the word virginity is not yet 
attested in our sources. The absence of virgin-goddesses from the Egyptian pan- 
theon is also striking, while Greek virgin-goddesses, and in particular Artemis, 
had an important role in the life of Greek women.” 

In Egypt, virginity before marriage was not an idealised social state as in 
Greece, but this does not mean there was no social concern for the chastity of 
unmarried girls, nor does it mean there was complete freedom for Egyptian 
girls to choose their husbands without their family’s approval. Indeed, Demotic 
marriage contracts showed that although women were not given in marriage by 
their parents, they still needed their economic support. In fact, if girls were able 
to bring a substantial dowry into the marriage, they received more favourable 
conditions in the marriage contract.** In addition, even if it is not clear whether 
there was a concern for chastity before marriage, there is evidence for worries 
about women’s faithfulness during marriage. Women who wanted to recover their 
dowry after a divorce had to take an oath in a temple, swearing to the gods that 
they had always been faithful to their husband.*4 

In Greek and Roman societies, it is evident that fathers felt responsible for the 
preservation of their daughter’s chastity until their marriage, and women were not 
allowed to marry without their father’s approval. Fathers’ protection of unmarried 
daughters is attested in Egypt only from the Greco-Roman Period. For instance, in 
Chapter 6, I showed that unmarried women may have received their own separate 
spaces while they lived in their father’s house before their marriage. The most 
emblematic case is the story of the Egyptian girl Aseneth,*° who lived in the upper 
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floor of a tower, in a rich rural complex. Some details of the story are clearly exag- 
gerated, and perhaps part of it was influenced by a fictional literary tradition, but 
the practice of keeping maidens in protected areas of the house 1s not so unlikely, 
as some papyri mention the existence of a room for unmarried women.*° 

These rooms for unmarried women are the only hint of a temporary gender 
division of domestic space. Indeed, I showed that the subdivision of domestic 
spaces in Greco-Roman Egyptian houses was not gender-specific, but rather 
between public and more private areas instead. The bigger the house was, the 
more private space women had for themselves.*’ 

The preservation of an unmarried woman’s chastity was particularly important 
during the time between betrothal and marriage. In Roman Egypt, the Roman tra- 
dition of betrothal seems to have combined with the Greco-Egyptian tradition of 
consecrating young brides-to-be to the goddess Isis. A possible celebration of this 
consecration to Isis is attested in three Late Roman papyri from Oxyrhynchos.*® 

Funerary practices also attest to a change of values in Greco-Roman Egypt, 
with more evident manifestations of grief for women who either died in childbirth 
or before reaching the coming of age.*’ The painting on a grave stela of a woman 
who died in childbirth shows the tragic, and at the same time ‘heroic’, moment in 
which the woman faints in the arms of the midwife. A group of epitaphs of girls 
that died before puberty shows the pain of the parents who are left without their 
daughters and the joy of having grandchildren. The objects in the tombs of these 
girls are associated with domestic activities and feminine beauty, but also contain 
images of childbearing women (Figure 3.20). It is possible that these images were 
magically compensating these girls with the representation of an event that they 
would never reach. 

This change in social values, which started in Hellenistic Egypt and became 
more visible in the Roman Period, also had a clear impact on practices around 
childbirth and on the status of unborn and newborn children. The private labour 
of Ruddjedet, typical of an ordinary labour in the Dynastic Period, seems very 
distant from the publicly witnessed labour of the Roman citizen Petronilla: such 
a cultural gap makes it hard to believe that these stories both came from Egypt. 

The Dynastic birthing room was ideally set up as an inviolable shrine, where 
labour was completely in the hands of the midwife, and where the rest of the 
world remained locked out, including the father of the child. In Greco-Roman 
Egypt, male doctors and fathers gradually stepped into this space; the midwives’ 
traditional knowledge was partially appropriated by male doctors, who wrote 
popular treatises on midwifery and often flanked their female colleagues in the 
birthing room, although mainly in cases of emergency. 

The traditional identification of midwives with the Fates tallied well with 
Roman values. In the Roman Period, midwives were represented as the Fates in 
the act of recognising the child by picking it up from the ground, so performing 
the functions of the pater familias. 

The social recognition of children is never mentioned in Dynastic Egypt 
because it was probably taken for granted. On the contrary, Greek and Hellenised 
families in Greco-Roman Egypt adopted the practice of child exposure. The father 
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was the only one who could decide whether to keep the child, and his reasons for 
abandoning it could be numerous. For example, children could be considered too 
weak to survive; the family may have not been able to afford to maintain another 
child; or the father of the children was dead, and the wife needed to expose her 
child to be able to remarry. 

In order to explain the social condition of unborn and newborn children in 
Greco-Roman Egypt, I discussed many popular and philosophical ideas concern- 
ing the foetus and the newborn child (see Chapter 4). Philosophers and medical 
writers largely had two very contrasting positions about the ensoulment of the 
unborn child.*° One group, which included Plato, Neo-Platonic philosophers, and 
later some Christian writers, claimed that the embryo was a human being since 
its conception. On the contrary, the Stoics thought that the embryo was a plant- 
like soulless creature, which only acquired a soul when it was born. Between 
these two opposing positions, there was a third, probably brought to Egypt by 
Hippocratic doctors, called the ‘gradualist theory’. This claimed that the foetus 
gradually developed in the womb, acquiring a human appearance and rational 
soul only after the first forty days. The gradualist theory must have been the 
most popular in Greco-Roman Egypt because it was the model that most closely 
resembled native Egyptian medical and religious ideas about the unborn child. A 
successful synthesis between Dynastic and Hippocratic gradualism could also be 
the reason why uterine gems expressed the idea that the fully formed child was 
able to start its own birth, like a chick ready to hatch out of its egg.*! 

It is never explicitly stated how long it took for the father to recognise a 
newborn. A papyrus from the Roman Fayyum” talks about a feast of forty days 
to celebrate the child, while Censorinus*’ mentions a feast to celebrate the end of 
the postpartum period. It is difficult to tell how long this liminality lasted for, and 
whether parents cared less about a child if it died before being recognised. 

A helpful source to help us understand the status of unborn and newborn 
children comes from the burials of children younger than one year.** My brief 
survey of case studies from the Dynastic to the Roman Period showed that many 
children younger than a year often received burials separate from those of adults. 
This suggests that children under one year were only partially recognised by 
their parents. However, even a partial social recognition does not mean that their 
families did not care for them, or that they neglected to provide them with objects 
for the afterlife; even guardian-animals may be present with some examples.* 

Interestingly, Egyptian, Greek and Roman law seemed to have different posi- 
tions on the status of unborn and newborn children.*° Demotic marriage contracts 
show that the children of the couple, even those that were not yet born, had the right 
to inherit the property of the father. Yet, Greek marriage contracts showed that 
pregnant women and women with newborn children could be in serious trouble 
if the husband died or divorced them before recognising the child. Unrecognised 
children in this situation lost the right to inherit their father’s property, and had to 
be maintained by their mother. Roman marriage contracts gave a child conceived 
within the marriage the right to inherit its father’s property and name, even if the 
father himself died or divorced its mother. However, if a woman lost her husband 
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while still pregnant, she had to be constantly visited by a midwife, in order to 
assure the family of the husband that the pregnancy was continuing and that she 
was not cheating them to get her husband’s property. 

In Greco-Roman Egyptian society, like never before in Egypt, fathers and 
husbands had the last word for their unmarried daughters, the legitimacy of their 
wives’ pregnancy and the recognition of their children. As a result, as the papyri 
show, many abandoned or widowed mothers, as well as unrecognised or orphaned 
children, faced poverty and social exclusion. 

Conversely, other sources from the Hellenistic and Roman Period attest to how 
much some fathers cared about their women and children. Heart-breaking epi- 
taphs dedicated by husbands to their wives indicate this, as well as the existence 
of the feast of the fortieth day, which celebrated the end of postpartum dangers 
and welcomed mother and child into society. 


7.3 Scope for future research 


The novel interdisciplinary approach used in this book has brought to light new 
areas for potential future research. 

In Chapter 1, I combined the study of papyri, literature and epigraphic material, 
in order to discuss a possible coming of age ritual in Greco-Roman Egypt. This 
topic would certainly benefit from further research that focuses on the relationship 
between Isis and unmarried women. 

Chapter 3 presented different aspects of domestic religion related to childbirth 
that would also benefit from further study. In particular, a systematic work that 
collects all spells for the protection of domestic spaces in Egypt from the Dynastic 
to the Greco-Roman Period would be an important step forward. This work 
should also ideally include a study of the physical apotropaic objects used in the 
domestic context. 

Chapter 3 also laid out the patterns of typological continuity between Dynastic 
and Greco-Roman female figurines. My classification of Dynastic types brought 
together the most recent studies, and examined many unpublished examples from 
museums. However, the analysis of Baubo and Anasyrmene types would benefit 
from a more in-depth study and classification, which would clarify their function 
as well as making plain potential further elements of comparison with earlier 
Dynastic figurines. 

Chapter 4 began a debate about the liminal legal and existential status of the 
unborn and newborn child in Greco-Roman Egypt. In order to fully explore 
this topic, a further study of the medical and philosophical discussion would 
certainly be needed. A systematic comparative analysis of Demotic and Greek 
legal documents which mention or allude to the rights of unborn and newborn 
children would also be useful. 

Chapter 6 presented a series of new methods and new questions that could be 
addressed in the future. Firstly, a broader analysis of modern architecture in Egypt 
could be used by scholars to help elucidate the Greco-Roman and Byzantine 
archaeological evidence. This could be done not only for domestic contexts but 
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also in the study of non-residential buildings, such as granaries, public baths and 
guarding towers. An archaeological and papyrological study of domestic contexts 
would also provide a welcome update to the work of Nowicka and Husson. Such 
a study for Greco-Roman Egypt would also allow help scholars answer the social 
and cultural questions raised by the papyri. For example, archaeology can at times 
show how domestic spaces were divided when sections of the same house were 
rented to many people, as attested in several rent contracts. At the same time, 
there are also research questions where the limits of the archaeological evidence 
would benefit from a study of the unpublished papyri: for instance, the publication 
of untranslated papyri could provide new evidence for the function of upper floors 
in multi-storey houses. 


Notes 


1 P. Westcar 10.5. 
2.. See 2.2.1. 
3 ee 222: 
4 See 2.2.3. 
> .pee2.2.2. 
6 See 2.2.2. 
7 See 5.1. 
8 P. Westcar 11.18-19. 
9 See 5.3. 
10 P. Louvre 2424.2; 2431.4; 2443.4. See 6.3.1. 
11 Ibid. 
12 Ibid., about a Coptic will from the village of Jeme. 
13. OIM 13512. See 5.2. 
14 See 6.3.1. 
15 Ibid. 
16 See 6.3.1. 
17 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 
19 Ibid. 
20 For instance, the tozo0c¢ mentioned in P. Fouad inv. 6 faced the temple, so it could not 
have been a room under the stairs. 
21 See 6.4.2. 
22 See 6.3.2.1-2. 
23 See 2.1. 
24 Sor. 2.5 (70a). 
25° S6e22.2: 
26 See 3.2.2.4. 
27 Type 1B. Berlin Agyptisches Museum 14517. 
28 See 3.2.2.3. 
29 See in particular type 7. 
30 However, the situation changed again in the late Roman Period, when the Edict of 
Caracalla guaranteed Roman citizenship to all the free men and women of Egypt. 
31 P. Westcar 5.11. See 1.2.1. 
32 See 1.2.2. 
33 See 4.2. 
34 See 1.5. 
35 See 6.2. 
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42 
43 
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45 
46 


Ibid. 

This was the case, for example, of Aline, the wife of the strategos Apollonios, in 
Hermopolis, who had her own bedroom: ibid. 

P. Oxy. LXVI 4542 (Oxyrhynchos, 3rd century ap); P. Oxy LX VI 4543 (Oxyrhynchos, 
AD 276-300); P. Oxy.Hels. 50 (3rd century D). See 1.2.4.3. 

See 1.1, 2.2 and 3.2.2.5. All the epitaphs and tombs that I discussed are dated to the 2nd 
century AD and come from Hawara and Tuna el-Gebel. 

See 4.2. 

See 4.3. 

See 5.3. 

Ibid. 

See 4.4. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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232-233: in bed 81-83, 89, 92, 106, 
233: models breasts and genitals 87-88 
(see also miniatures); ostraca (see Deir 
el-Medina, ostraca); paddle dolls 85—86; 
pebbles (see Deir el-Medina, pebbles): 
standing 79-81; with large hips 86; with 
pregnant bodies 87 


Westcar papyrus 16, 40, 51, 53, 65, 178, 
210, 230 

Wet-nurses 26, 37, 54, 66 

Wochenlaube see pavilion and birthing 
room 

Women’s letters see papyri, women’s 
letters 

Women’s rights 29, 32—33, 35-37, 135, 
150-152, 194, 196, 237 


